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FKIDAY, 30th may, 1794. 

SECOHD DAT QE REPLY. 


(Mb, Beiike.) 

Mt Lobes,— O n the last day of the sitting of this court, 
wlien I had the honour of appearing before you by the order 
of my fdloW" managers, I stated to you their observations and 
my own upon two great points ; one the demeanour of the 
prisoner at the bar during his trial, and the other the princi' 
pies of his defence. I compared that demeanour with the 
behaviour of some of the greatest men in this kingdom, who 
have, on account of their oifenees, been brought to your bar, 
and who have seldom escaped your lordships’ justice. I put 
the decency, humiiity, and propriety of the most distinguished 
men’s behaviour in contrast with the shameless effrontery of 
this prisoner, who has presumptuously made a recriminatory 
charge against the House of Commons, and answered their 
impeachment by a counter- impeachment, explicitly accusing 
them of malice, oppression, and the blackest ingratitude. 

_Mj- lords, I next stated that this recriminatory charge con- 
sisted of two distinct parts, injustice and delay. To the in- 
justice we are to answer, by the nature and proof of the 
charts w^hich we have brought before you ; and to the de- 
lay, my lords, we have answered m anofier place. Into one 
01 the consequences of the delay, the ruinous expense wdiicb 
VOL. vni. B 
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the prisoner coni plains of, we have desired your lordships to 
make an inquiry, and have referred you to facts and wit- 
nesses, which will remove this part of the cliarge-. 

With regard to ingratitude, there will be a proper time for 
animadversion on this charge*,. For in considering the merits 
that are intended to he set off against his crimes, \Ye shall 
have to examine into the nature of those merits, and to as- 
certain Low far they are to operate, either as the prisoner 
designs they shall operate in his favour, as presumptive 
])roofs that a man of such merits could not he guilty of such 
(*riincs, or as a sort of set-off to be pleaded in mitigation of 
his offences. In both of these lights we shall consider his 
services, and in this consideration we shall determine the 
justice of his charge of ingratitude. 

My lords, we have brought the demeanour of the prisoner 
before you for another reason. We are desirous that your 
lordships may be enabled to estimate, from the proud pre- 
sumption and audacity of the eriminal at your bar, when lie 
stands before the most awful tribunal in the world, accused 
by a body representing no less than the sacred voice of his 
country — what he must have been when placed in the seat 
of pride and power. What must have been the insolence 
of that man towards the natives of India, wlio, when called 
here to answer for enormous crimes, presumes to behave, not 
with the firmness of innocence, hut with the audacity and 
hardness of guilt? 

It may be necessary that I should recall to your lordships’ 
recollection the principles of the accusation and of the de- 
fence. Tour lordships will bear in mind, that the matters 
of fact are all either settled by confession or conviction, and 
that the question now before you is no longer an issue of 
fact, but an issue of law. The question is, what degree of 
merit or demerit you are to assign by law to actions which 
have been laid before you, and their truth acknowledged. 
The principle being established, that you are to decide«ppon 
an issue at law, we examined by what law the prisoner ought 
to be tried ; and we preferred a claim which we do now so- 
lemnly prefer, and which we trust your lordships will concur 
with us in a laudable emulation to establish ; a claim fcfhnded 
upon the gi'eat truths, that all power is limited by law, and 
ought to he guided by discre^^ion aud not by arbitrary will r 
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— tliat all discretion must be referred to the couservation and 
benefit of those over whom power is exercised ; and therefore 
must be guided bj rules of sound political morahty. 

We next contended, that, wherever existing laws \ver'e 
applicable, the prisoner at your bar was bound by the laws 
and statutes of this kingdom as a British subject ; and that, 
whenever he exercised authority in the name of the Com- 
pany, or in the name of his Majesty, or under any other 
name, he was bound by the laws and statutes of this king- 
dom, both in letter and spirit, so far as they were applica- 
ble to him and to his case ; and above all, that he was 
bound by the act to w’'hich he owed his appointment, in all 
transactions with foreign powers, to act according to the 
known recognised rules of the law of nations j whether 
these powers were really or nominally sovereign, whether 
they were dependent or independent. 

The next point which we established, and which we now 
call to your lordships’ recollection, is, that he was bound to 
proceed according to the laws, rights, laudable customs, 
privileges, and franchises of the country that he governed; and 
we contended that to such laws, rights, privileges, and fraji 
chises, the people of the country had a clear and just claim. 

Having established these points as the basis of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s general power, we contended that he was obliged by 
the nature of his relation, as a servant to the Company, to ho 
obedient to their orders at all times ; and particularly where 
he had entered into special covenants regarding special articles 
of obedience. These are the principles by which we have 
examined the conduct of this man, and upon which we have 
brought him to your lordships’ bar for judgment. This is 
our table of the law. Your lordships shall now he shown 
the table by which he claims to be judged ; but I will first 
beg your lordships to take notice of the utter contempt 
w'ith which he treats all our acts of parliament. Speaking 
of tlj^ absolute sovereignty which he would have you be- 
lieve is exei’cised by the princes of India, he says, The 
sovereignty which they assumed, it fell to my lot very un- 
expectedly to exert, and whether or not such power or 
powers^ of that nature were delegated to me by any pro- 
visions of any act of parliament, I confess myself too little 
of a lawyer to pronounce,” and so on. This is the manner 
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ID wlaie-lx lie treats an act of parliament! In the place of 
acta of parliament he substitutes his own arbitrary will. This 
he contends is the sole law*- of the country he governed, as 
laid down in what he calls the arbitrary institutes of G hinges 
Khan and Tamerlane. This arbitrary will he claims, to the 
exclusion of the Gentoo law, the Mahomedan law, and the law 
of his own country. He claims the right of making his ow'ii 
will the sole rule of his government, and justifies the exercise 
of this pownr by the examples of Aliverdi Khan, Cossim Ali 
Khan, Sujah Dowlah Khan, and all those Kh^ns who have 
rebelled against their masters, and desolated the countries sub- 
jected to their rule. This, my lords, is the law which he has 
laid down for himself, and these are the examples which he 
has expi'essly told the House of Commons he is resolved to 
follow. These examples, my lords, and the principles with 
which they are connected, without any softening or mitiga- 
tion, he has prescribed to you as the rule by wdiich his con- 
duct is to be judged. 

Another principle of the prisoner is, that whenever the 
Company’s affairs are in distress, even wboii that distress pro- 
ceeds from his own prodigality, mismanagement, or corruption, 
he has a right to take for the Company’s benefit privately in 
his own name, with the future application of it to their use 
reserved in his own breast, every kind of bribe or corrupt pre- 
sent whatever. 

I have now restated to your lordships the maxims by 
which the prisoner persists in defending himself, and the prin- 
ciples upon which we claim to have him judged. The issue 
before your lordships is a hundred times more important than 
the cause itself, for it is to determine by what law or maxims 
of law the conduct of governors is to be judged. 

On one side, your lordships have the prisoner declaring that 
the people have no laws, no rights, no usages, no distinctions 
of rank, no sense of honour, no property ; in short, that they 
are nothing hut a herd of slaves to be governed by the-^arbi- 
trary will of a master. On tbe other side, we assert that the 
direct contrary of this is true. And to prove our assertion 
we have referred you to the Institutes of Ghinges Khan and 
of Tamerlane : we have referred you to the Mahomecfan law, 
whicli is binding upon all, from the crowned head to the 
mear est subject ; a law interwoven with a system of the 
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wisest, tlie most learned, and most enlightened j urisprudeiiee 
that perhaps ever existed in tlie w'orid. We have shown you, 
that if these parties are to be compared together, it is iu)t 
the rights of the people whieh are nothing, but rather the 
rights of the sovereign which are so. The rights of the 
people are everything, as they ought to be in the true and 
natural order of things. God foi^bid that these maxims 
should trench upon sovereignty, and its true, just, and lawful 
prerogative ; on the contrary, they ought to support and estalt- 
iish them. The sovereign’s rights are undoubtedly sacred 
rights, and ought to be so held iu every country in the 
world; because exercised for the benefit of the people, and 
in subordination to that great end for which alone God has 
vested power in any man or any set of men. This is the 
law that we insist upon, and these are the principles upon 
which your lordships are to try the prisoner at your bar. 

Let me remind your lordships that these people lived undtu* 
the laws to which 1 have referred you, and that these laws were 
formed whilst we, I may say, were in the forest ; certainly 
before we knew what technical jurisprudence was. These 
laws are allowed to be the basis and substratum of the man- 
ners, customs, and opinions of the people of India; and we 
contend that Mr. Hastings is bound to know them and to act 
by them ; and I shall prove that the very condition upon 
which he received power in India was to protect the people 
in their laws and known rights. But whether Mr. Hastings 
did know these laws, or whether, content with credit gained 
by as base a fraud as was ever practised, he did not read the 
hooks which Nobkissin paid for, we take the benefit of 
them; we know and speak after knowledge of them. And 
although I believe bis counsel have never read them, I 
should be sorry to stand in this place, if there was one word 
and tittle in these books that I had not read over. 

We therefore come here and declare to you that he is not 
borne out by these institutes, either in their general spirit or 
in any particular passage to which he has had the impudence to 
appeal, in the assumption of the arbitrary power which he 
has exercised. We claim that, as our own government and 
everf person exercising authority in Great Britain is bound 
by the laws of Great Britain, so every person exercising au- 
thority in another country shall be subject to the laws of 
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that coimtrj'-; since otherwise they break the very cove- 
nant by which we hold our power there. Even if these 
institutes had been arbitrary, which they are not, they might 
liave been excused as the acts of conquerors. But, my lords, 
he is no conqueror, nor anything but 'what you see him ; a 
bad scribbler of absurd papers, in wbicb be can put no two 
sentences together wdthout contradiction. We know him 
in no other character than that of having been a bullock con- 
tractor for some years ; of having acted fraudulently in that 
capacity, and afterwards giving fraudulent contracts to 
others ; and yet I will maintain that the first conquerors of 
the world wmuld have been base and abandoned if they had 
assumed such a right as he dares to claim. It is the glory 
of ail such great men to have for their motto, JParcere siih-- 
jecfis et debellare superhos. These were men that said they 
would recompense the countries which they had obtained 
through torrents of blood, through carnage and violence, by 
the justice of their institutions, the mildness of their laws, 
and the equity of their government. Even if these con- 
querors had promulgated arbitrary institutes, instead of dis- 
claiming them in every point, you, my lords, would never 
suffer such principles of defence to be urged here ; still less 
will you suffer the examples of men acting by violence, of 
men acting by wrong, — the example of a man who has 
become a rebel to his sovereign in order that he should be- 
come the tyrant of his people, to be examples for a British 
governor, or for any governor. We here confidently protest 
against this mode of justification, and we maintain that his 
pretending to follow these examples is in itself a crime ; 
the prisoner has ransacked all Asia for principles of despot- 
ism ; he has ransacked all the bad and corrupted part of it 
for tyrannical examples to justify himself; and certainly in 
no other way can he be justified. 

Having established the falsehood of the first principle of 
the prisoner’s defence, that sovereignty, wherever it exists 
in India, implies in its nature and essence a power of exact- 
ing anything from the subject, and disposing of his person 
and property, — we now" come to his second assertion, that 
he was the true, full, and perfect representative of that Oovc- 
reignty in India. 

In opposition to this assertion we first do positively deny 
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tliat lie ortlie Company are tlie perfect representative of any 
sovereign power whatever. They have certain rights ly 
tlieir charter and by acts of parliament, but they have no 
other. They have their legal rights on]}", and these do not 
imply any such thing as sovereign power. The sovereignty of 
Great Britain is in the king ; he is the sovereign of tlie Loi-ds 
and the sovereign of the Commons, individually and collec- 
tively ; and as he has his prerogative established by law, he 
must exercise it, and all persons claiming and deriving under 
liini, whether by act of parliament, whether by charter of the 
crown, or by any other mode whatever, all are alike bound 
by law, and responsible to it. 'No one can assume or receive 
an}" power of sovereignty, because the sovereignty is in the 
crown, and cannot be delegated away from tlie crown ; no sue! i 
delegation ever took place, or ever was intended ; as any oiui 
may see in the act by which Mr. Hastings was nominated 
governor. He cannot, therefore, exercise that high supreme 
sovereignty, which is vested by the law, with the consent of 
both Houses of parliament, in the king, and in the king only. 
It is a violent, rebellious assumption of power, when hlr. 
Hastings pretends fully, perfectly, and entirely to represtmt 
the sovereign of this country, and to exercise legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority witli as large and broad a 
sway as his Majesty, acting with the consent of the two 
houses of parliament, and agreeably to the laws of this king- 
dom. I say, my lords, tins is a traitorous and rebellious as- 
sumption wliich he has no right to make, and which we 
charge against him, and therefore it cannot be urged in jus- 
tification of his conduct in any respect. 

He next alleges, with reference to one particular case, that 
he received this sovereignty from the Yizier Sujah Dowlah, 
who, he pretends, was sovereign, with, an nnlimited power 
over the life, goods, and property of Cheit vSing. This we 
positively deny. Y^hatever power the supreme sovereign of 
the^mpire had, we deny that it was delegated to Sujah 
Dowdah. He never was in possession of it. He was a 
vizier of the empire ; he had a grant of certain lands for the 
support of that dignity, and we refer you to the institutes of 
Timo^r, to the institutes of Akbar, to the institutes of the 
Mahomedan law, for the powers of delegated governors and 
«^icf?roys. You will find that tliere is not a trace of sove- 
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riiigiity in tliem; but that they are, to all mtents and pur« 
]H)8es, uiere subjects ; and jnsequeiitly, as Sujab Dowlah had 
not these powers, he could not tnmsfer them to the India 
Coiiipauy. ills master, the Mogul emperor, had them not. 
1 defy any man to show an iustance ot* that emperor’s claim- 
ing any such thing as arbitrary power ; much less can it be 
claimed by a rebellious viceroy who had broken loose from 
his sovereign’s aTithority, just as this man broke loose from 
the authority parliament. The one had not a right to 
give, nor tlie other to receive, such powers ; but whatever 
rights w^ere vested in the Mogul, they cannot belong either 
to Sujab Powiab, to Mr. Hastings, or to the Company. These 
latter are expressly bound by their compact to take care of 
ihe subjects of the empire, and to govern them according to 
htw, reason, and equity ; and when they do otherwise, tliey 
are guilty of tyranny, of a violation of the rights of the 
people, and of rebellion against their sovereign. 

We have taken these pains to ascertain and fix principles, 
because your lordships are not called upon to judge of tacts. 
A jury may find facts, but no jury can form a judgment of 
law ; it is an application of the law to the fact that make's 
the act criminal or laudable. You must find a fixed stand- 
ard of some kind or other ; for if there is no standard but 
the immediate momentary purpose of the day, guided and 
governed by the man who uses it, fixed not only for the dis- 
position of all the wealth and strength of the state, but for 
the life, fortune, and property of every individual, your lord- 
ships are left without a principle to direct your judgment. 
This high court — this supreme court of appeal from all the 
courts of the kingdom— -this highest court of criminal juris- 
diction, exercised upon the requisition of the House of Com- 
mons, if left without a rule, would he as lawless as the wild 
savage, and as unprincipled as the prisoner that stands at 
your bar. Our whole issue is upon principles, and w’hat I 
shall say to you wilT he in perpetual reference to thei;Q^ be- 
cause it is better to have no principles at all than to have 
false principles of government and of morality. Leave a 
man to his passions, and you leave a w'ild beast to a savage 
and capricious nature. A wild beast indeed, wlien it^ stom- 
ncli IS full, will caress you, and may lick your hands ; in like 
manner, when a tyrant is pleased, or his passion satiated, yon 
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may nare a bappy and serene dny under an arbitrary govern- 
ment. But \Then the principle founded on solid reason, 
which ought to restrain passion,; is perverted from its proper 
end, the false princi[)le will be substituted for it, and then 
mail becomes ten times worse than a wild beast. The evil 
principle, grown solid and perennial, goads him on and takes 
entire possession of his mind ; and then perhaps the best 
refuge that you can have from that diabolical principle is in 
the natural wild passions and unbridled appetites of innii kind. 
This is a dreadful state of things ; and therefore we have 
thought it necessary to say a great deal upon his principles. 

My lords, we come next to apply these principles to laets 
which cannot otherwise be judged, as we have contended niid 
do now contend. I will not go over facts which have been 
opened to you by my feilow-managers : if I did so, I should 
appear to have a distrust, which I am sure no other man has, 
of the greatest abilities displayed in the greatest of all causes, 
I should be guilty of a presumption which I hope I shall not 
dream of, but leave to those who exercise arbitrary power, 
in supposing that I could go over the ground which my 
fellow-managers have once trodden, and make anything more 
clear and forcible than they have done. In my humble 
opinion, human ability cannot go further than they have 
gone : and if I ever allude to anything which they have already 
touched, it will be to show it in another light ; — to mark 
more particularly its departure from the principles upon 
which we contend you ought to judge; or to supply those 
parts which througli bodily infirmity, and I am sure nothing 
else, one of my excellent fellow-managers has left untouched. 
1 am here alluding to the case of Cheit Sing. 

My honourable fellow-manager, Mr. Grey, has stated to you 
all the circumstances requisite to prove two things: — Eirst, 
that the demands made by Mr. Hastings upon Cheit Sing 
were contrary to fundamental treaties between the Company 
that Eajah ; — and next, that they were the result and efilect 
of private malice and corruption. This havi ng been stated and 
proved to you, T shall take up the subject where it was left. 

My lords, in the first place 1 have to rtunark to you, that 
the^ whole of the charge originally brought by Mr. Hastings 
against Cheit Sing, in justification of his wicked and tyrau- 
nical proceedings, is, that he had been dilatory, evasive. 
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sliiiffliiig, ni:(i innvilling topa,y that which, however iinwillhig 
evasive, and shufiiing, he did pay. And that with regard to 
the business of furnishing cavalry, the Eajali has asserted, and 
his assertion has not been denied, that when he was desired 
by the council to furnish these troopers, the purpose fur 
winch this application was made was not mentioned or 
alluded to, nor was there any place of muster pointed out. 
We therefore contended that the demand was not made for 
the service of the state, hut for the oppression of the individual 
that suiFered by it. 

But admitting the Eajah to have been guilty of delay and 
unwillingness, what is the nature of the offence? If you 
strip it of the epithets hy wdiich it has been disguised, it 
merely amounts to an nmvillingness in the Eajah to pay 
more than the suiiis stipulated by the mutual agreement exist- 
ing between him and the Company. This is the whole of it ; 
the whole front and head of the offence ; and for this offence, 
such as it is, and admitting that he could be legally fined for 
it, he was subjected to the secret punishment of giving a bribe 
to Mr. Hastings, by which he was to buy oif the fine, and 
which was consequently a commutation for it. 

That your lordships may be enabled to judge more fully 
of the nature of this offence, let us see in what relation Cheit 
Sing stood with the Company. He was, my lords, a ]3erson 
clothed with every one of the attributes of sovereignty, under 
a direct stipulation that the Company should not interfere 
in his internal government. The military and civil authority, 
the power of life and death, the whole revenue, and the whole 
administration of the law, rested in him. Such was the 
sovereignty he possessed within Benares ; but he was a sub- 
ordinate sovereign, dependent upon a superior, according to 
the tenor of his compact, expressed or implied. jSTow having 
contended, as we still contend, that the law of nations is the 
law of India as well as of Europe, because it is the law of 
reason and the law of nature, drawn from the pure source of 
morality, of public good,aiid of natural equity, and recognised 
and digested into order by the labour of learned men, I will 
refer your lordships to Vattel, book 1, cap. 16, where he treats 
of the breach of such agreements, by the protector refusing 
to give protection, or the protected refusing to perform bis 
part of the engagement. Siv desiefii, in referrinsf vou to this 
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aiitbor, is to prove tliat Clieit Sing, so far from being blanv 
able in raising objections to the unauthorized demand made 
upon him by Mr. Hastings, was absolutely bound to do so, 
nor could he have done otherwise, without hazarding the 
whole benefit of the agreement upon which Ms subjection and 
protection w'ere founded. The law is the same with respect to 
both contracting parties ; if the protected or protector does not 
fulfil with fidelity each his separate stipulation, the protected 
may resist the unauthorized demand of the protector, or the 
protector is discharged from his engagement ; he may refuse 
protection, and declare the treaty broken. 

We contend in favour of Cheit Sing, in support of the prin- 
ciples of natural equity and of the law of nations, which is 
the birthright of us all, — we contend, I say, that Cheit Sing 
would have established, in the opinions of the best writers 
on the law of nations, a precedent against himself for any 
future violation of tlie engagement, if he submitted to any 
new demand, wdthout.what our laws call a continual claim 
or perpetual remonstrance against the imposition. Instead, 
therefore, of doing that which was criminal, he did that 
Avhich his safety and his duty bound him to do, and for doing 
this be was considered by Mr. Hastings as being guilty of a 
great crime. In a paper which was published by the pri- 
soner, in justification of this act, he considers the Eajah to 
have been guilty of rehellious intentions ; and he represents 
these acts of continnacy, as he calls them, not as proofs of 
contumacy merely, but as proofs of a settled design to rebel, 
and to throw off the authority of that nation by which he 
was protected. This belief he declares on oath to be the 
ground of his conduct towards Cheit Sing. 

How, my lords, we do contend, that if any subject under 
any name, or of any description, be not engaged in public 
open rebellion, but continues to aeknowledge the authority 
of his sovereign, and if tributary to pay tribute conformably 
to ^reement, such a subject, in ease of being suspected of 
having formed traitorous designs, ought to be treated in a 
manner totally difierent from that which was adopted by Mr. 
Hastings. If the Eajah of Benares had formed a secret con- 
spir.KfJ^^-, JHr. Hastings had a state duty and a judicial duty to 
perform He was bound, as Grovernor, knowing of such a 
conspiracy, to provide for the public safety ; and as a judge, he 
was bound to convene a criminal court, and to lay before 
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it a detailed accusation of the offence. He was bound to 
proceed publicly and legally against the accused, and to coii' 
vict him of liis crime, previous to his inflicting or forming 
any intention of inflicting punishment. I say, my lords, 
that Mr. Hastings, as a magistrate, was bound to proceed 
against the Eajah either by English law, by Mahomedan law, 
or by the Gentoo law ; and that by all or any of these laws 
he was bound to make the accused acquainted with the 
crime alleged, to hear his answer to the charge, and to pro- 
duce evidence against him, in an open, clear, and judicial 
manner. And here, my lords, we have again to remark that 
the Mahomedan law is a great discriminator of persons, and 
that it prescribes the mode of proceeding against those who 
are accused of any delinquency requiring punishment, with a 
reference to the distinction and rank which the accused held 
in society. The proceedings are exceedingly sober, regular, 
and respectful, even to criminals charged with the highest 
crimes ; and every magistrate is required to exercise his office 
in the prescribed manner. In the Hedaia, after declaring and 
discussing tlie propriety of the cauzy’s sitting openly in the 
execution of his office, it is added, that there is no impro- 
priety in the cauzy sitting in his own house to pass judg- 
ment ; but it is requisite that he give orders for a free access 
to the people. It then proceeds thus ; “It is requisite that 
such people sit aloiig with the cauzy as were used to sit 
with him, prior to his appointment to the office; because, if he 
were to sit alone iu his house; he w’'ould thereby give rise to 
suspicion.”^ 

My lords, having thus seen what the duty of a judge is in 
such a case, let us examine whether Mr. Hastings observed 
any part of the prescribed rules. First, with regard to the 
pulDlicity of the matter. Did he ever give any notice to the 
supreme council of the charges which he says he had re- 
ceived against Cheit Sing? Did he accuse the Eajah in the 
council, even when it was reduced to himself and his j]»oor, 
worn-down, cowed, and I am afraid, bribed colleague, Mr. 
"Wheler ? Did he even then, I ask, produce any one charge 
against this man ? He sat in council as a judge ; as an Eng- 
lish judge; as a Mahomedan judge; as a judge % the 
Gentoo law, and by the law of nature. He should have 
summoned the party to appear in person, or by his attorney, 
• Hedaia, vol. ii. p. 621 
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before him, and should have there informed him of tlie 
charge against him. But, mj lords, he did not act thus, lie 
kept the accusation secret in his own bosom. And why ? 
Because he did not believe it to be true. This may at least 
be inferred from his having never informed the council of 
the matter. He never informed the Eajah of Benares of the 
suspicions entertained against him, during the discussions 
A\'hie}i took place respecting the multiplied demands that 
were made upon him. He never told this victim, as he has 
had the audacity to tell us and all this kingdom, in the i)aper 
that is before your lordships, that he looked upon these re- 
fusals to comply with his demands to he overt acts of rebel- 
lion ; nor did he ever call upon him to answer or to justify 
V'imself with regard to that imputed conspiracy or rebellion. 
.Did he tell Sadanund, the Eajah’s agent, when that agent was 
giving him a bribe or a present in secret, and was thus en- 
deavouring to deprecate his wrath, that he accepted that bribe 
because his master was in rebellion ? Never, my lords ; nor 
did he, when he first reached Benares and had the Eajah in 
his power, suggest one word concerning this rebellion. Did 
he, when he met Mr. Markham at Bauglepore, where they 
consulted about the destruction of this unhappy man, did he 
tell Mr. Markham, or did Mr. Markham insinuate to him, any 
one thing about this conspiracy and rebellion? No j not a 
word thei’e or in his whole progress up the country. While 
at Bauglepore he wrote a letter to Lord Macartney upon the 
state of the empire, giving him much and various advice. 
Did he insinuate in that letter that be vras going up to Be- 
wares to suppress a rebellion of the Eajah Cheit Sing, or to 
uunish him ? No ; not a word. Did he, my lords, at the eve 
of his departure from Galcutta, when he communicated his 
intention of taking £500,000, which he calls a fine or pe- 
nalty, from the Eajah, did he inform Mr. Wheler of it ? No, 
not a word of uis rebellion, nor anything like it. Did he in- 
foim his secret confidants, Mr. Anderson and Major Palmer, 
upon that subject ? Not a word, there was not a word drop- 
ped from him of any such rebellion, or of any intention in 
the Jiajah Cheit Sing to rebel. Did be, when he bad vakeels 
in every part of the Mahratta empire and in the country of 
Sujah ibowlah, when he had in most of those courts English 
ambassadors and native spies ; did he either from ambasBa- 
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dors or spies receive anything like authentic intelligence 
upon this subject ? While he was at Benares he had in his 
hands Beneram Pundit, the vakeel of the Eajah of Berar, his 
own confidential friend, a person whom he took out of the 
service of his master, and to whom he gave a jiighire in this 
very zemindary of Benares. This man, so attached to Mr. 
Hastings, so knowing in all tlie transactions of India, neither 
accused Cheit Sing of rebellious hiteiitioiis, nor furnished 
Mr, Hastings with one single proof that any conspiracy witli 
any foreign power existed. 

In this absence of evidence, my lords, let us have recourse 
to probahility. Is it to be believed that the zemindar of Be- 
nares, a person whom Mr. Hastings describes as being of a 
timid, weak, irresolute, and feeble nature, should venture to 
make war alone wdtii the whole power of the Company in 
India, aided by all the powers which Great Britain could 
bring to the protection of its Indian empire ? Could that poor 
man, in his comparatively small district, possibly have formed 
such an intention without giving Mr. Hastings access to the 
knowledge of the fact, from one or other of the numerous 
correspondents which he had in that country ? 

As to the Eajah’s supposed intrigues with the Nabob of 
Oude, this man was an actual prisoner of Mr. Hastings, and 
nothing else ; a mere vassal, as he says himself, in effect and 
substance, though not in name. Can any one believe or 
think that Mr. Hastings would not have received from the 
English resident, or from some one of that tribe of English 
gentlemen and English military collectors, who were placed 
in that country in the exercise of the most arbitrary powers, 
some intelligence which he could trust, if any rebellious de- 
signs had really existed previous to the rebellion which did 
actually break out upon his arresting Cheit Sing ? 

There was an ancient Eoman lawyer, of great fame in the 
history of Eornan jurisprudence, whom they called Cid Bono, 
from his having first introduced into juridical proceedingarthe 
argument — lohat end or object could the 'party lime had in 
the act with which he is accused? Surely it may be here 
asked, why should Cheit Sing wish to rebel, who held oi|, easy 
and moderate terms (for such 1 admit they were) a very con- 
siderable territory, with every attribute of royalty attached ? 
The tribute was paid for protection, which he h^ a right to 
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claim, and whicli he actually received. What reason under 
heaven could he have to go and seek another master; to 
place himself under the protection of Sujah Dowlah, in whose 
hands Mr. Hastings tells you, in so many direct and plain 
words, that neither the Eajah’s property, his honour, nor his 
life could be safe ? Was he to seek refuge with the Mahrattas, 
who, though Gentoos like himself, had reduced every nation 
which they subdued, except those who were originally of 
their own eni])ire, to a severe servitude ? Can any one be- 
lieve that he wished either for the one or the other of these 
charges ; or that he was desirous to quit the happy indopeiid- 
cnt situation in which he stood under the protection of the 
"j^ritish empire, from any loose, wild, improbable notion of 
mending his condition ? My lords, it is impossible. There 
is not one particle of evidence, not one word of this charge 
on record, prior to the publication of Mr. Hastings’s narra- 
tive ; and all the presumptive evidence in the world would 
scarcely be sufficient to prove the fict, because it is almost 
impossible that it should be true. 

But, my lords, although Mr. Hastings swore to the truth 
of this charge when he came before the House of Commons, 
yet in his narrative he thus fairly and candidly avowed that 
he entertained no such opinion at the time. Every step,” 
says he, “ which I had taken before that ffital moment, namely, 
the flight of Cheit Sing, is an incontrovertible proof that 1 
had formed no design of seizing upon the Eajah’s treasures 
or of deposing him. And certainly at the time when I did 
form the design of making the punishment, that his former 
ill conduct deserved, subservient to the exigencies of tlie 
state, by a large flne, I did not believe him guilty of that 
premeditated project for driving the English out of India, 
with which I afterwards charged him.” Thus then he declares 
upon oath, that the Eajah’s contumacy was the ground of bis 
suspecting him of rebellion, and yet when he comes to make 
Ins defence before the House of Commons, he simply and 
canTdidly declares, that long after the.se alleged acts of contu- 
macy liad taken place, he did not believe him to be guilty of 
any such thing as rebellion, and that the fine imposed upon 
him %'as for another reason and another purpose. 

In page 28 of your printed minutes, he thus declares the 
purpose for which the fine was imposed. I can an.^wor 
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only tc. tills formidable dilemma, that so long as I conceived 
Cheii Sing’s misconduct and contumacy to have me rather 
than the Company for its object, at least to be merely tlie 
effect of pernicious advice or misguided folly, without any 
formal design of openly resisting our authority or disclaiming 
our sovereignty, I looked upon a considerable fine as suffi- 
cient both for his immediate punishment and for binding him 
to future good behaviour.” 

Here, my lords, the secret comes out. He declares it was 
not for a rebellion or a suspicion of rebellion that he resolved, 
over and above all his exorbitant demands, to take from the 
liajah £500,000 (a good stout sum to be taken from a tribut- 
ary power), that it was not for misconduct of this kind that 
he took this sum, hut for personal ill behaviour towards him- 
self. I must again beg your lordships to note that he then 
considered the llajah’s contumacy as having for its object not 
the Company, but Warren Hastings, and that he afterwards 
declared publicly to the House of Commons, — and now be- 
fore your lordships, he declares finally and conclusively, — that 
he did believe Cheit Sing to have had the criminal intention 
imputed to him. 

‘‘ So long,” says he, “as I conceived Cheit Sing’s miscon- 
duct and contumacy to have {m italics as he ordered it 
to be printed) “rather than the Company for its object, so long 
I was satisfied with a fine. I therefore entertained no serious 
thoughts of expelling him or proceeding otherwise to vio- 
lence; but when he and his people broke out into the most 
atrocious acts of rebellion and murder, wdien the jus fortioris 
et lex ultima regum were appealed to on his part (and with- 
out any sufficient plea afforded him on mine), I from that 
moment considered him as the traitor and criminal described 
in the charge, and no concessions, no humiliations, could ever 
after induce me to settle on him the zemindary of Benares, 
or any other territory, upon any footing whatever.” 

Thus then, my lords, he has confessed that the era and 
tlie only era of rebellion was when the tumult brokc^oui 
upon the act of violence offered by himself to Cheit Sing ; 
and upon the ground of that tumult, or rebellion as he calls 
it, he says he never would suffer him to enjoy any territory 
or any rigid whatever. We have fixed the period of the r€s 
beihon for winch he is supposed to have exacted this fine; 
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this period of rebelliou was after tlie exaction of the fine 
itself, so that the fine was not laid for the rebellion, hut the 
rebellion broke out in consequence of the fine and the violent 
measure accompanying it. We have established this, and 
the whole human race cannot shake it. He went up tlie 
/ouutry through malice to revenge his own private wrongs, 
not those of the Company. He fixed £500.000 as a mulct 
for an insult offered to himself, and then a rehcliion broke out 
in consequence of his violence. This w\as the rebellion and 
the only rebellion ; it was Warren Hastings’s rebellion, a re- 
bellion which arose from his own dreadful exaction ; from his 
pride, from his malice and insatiable avarice; a rebellion 
which arose from his abominable t^^anny, from his lust of 
arbitrary power, and from his determination to follow the 
examples of Sujah Dowlah, Azoph ul Dowlah, Cossim All 
Khan, Aliverdi Kh4n, and all the gang of rebels wdio are the 
objects of his imitation. 

iM)/ patience^ says he, ims eccliaiisted. Your lordships have, 
and ought to have, a judicial patience. Mr, Hastings has 
none of any kind. I hold that patience is one of the great 
\ irtues of a governor ; it was said of Moses, that he governed 
by patience, and that he was the meekest man upon earth. 
Patience is also the distinguishing character of a judge ; and 
I think your lordships, both with regard to us and with re- 
gard to him, have shown a great deal of it ; we shall ever 
honour the quality, and if we pretend to say that we have 
had great patience in going through this trial, so your lord- 
ships must have had great patience in hearing it. But this 
man’s patience, as he himself tells you, was soon exhausted. 

considered,” he says, ‘‘the light in which such behaviour 
would have been viewed by his native sovereign, and I re- 
solved he should feel the power he had so long insulted, 
Porty or fifty lacks of rupees woidd have been a moderate 
fine for Sujah ul Dowlah to exact : he who had demanded 
twenty-five lacks for the mere fine of succession, and received 
■twenty in hand, and an increased rent tantamount to consid- 
erably above thirty lacks more ; and therefore I rejected the 
oifer ofj^twenty, with which the Bajah w^ould have compro- 
mised fpr liis guilt when it. was too late.” 

IjTow, my lords, observe w^ho his models were, when he in- 
tended to punish this man for an insult on himself. Did he 
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consult tlie laws ? Did lie look to tbe Institutes of Timourj 
or to tliose of Gliinges Kh^n? Did lie look to the Hedaia, 
or to any of the approved authorities in this country ? No, 
my lords ; he exactly folk nved the advice which Longinus 
gives to a great writer':— -Whenever you have a mind to 
elevate your mind, to raise it to its highest pitch, and even 
to excee'd yourself, upon any subject, think how Homer would 
have described it, how Plato would have imagined it, and 
how Demosthenes would have expressed it, and when you 
have so done, you will then, no doubt, have a standard 
which will raise you up to the dignity of anything that 
human genius can aspire to. Mr. Hastings was calling 
upon himself, and raising Ms mind to the dignity of what 
tyranny could do ; what unrighteous exaction could per- 
form. He considered, he says, how much Sujali Dowlah 
would have exacted, and that he thinks would not he too 
much for him to exact. He boldly avows, I raised iny 
mind to the elevation of Sujah Dowlah. I considered what 
Cossim Ali Khan would have done, or Aliverdi Khan, who 
murdered and robbed so many. I had all this line of great 
examples before me, and I asked myself what hue they 
would have exacted upon such an occasion. But, says he, 
Sujah Dowlah levied a fine of twenty lacks for a right of 
succession. 

Good God ! my lords, if you are not appalled with the vio- 
lent injustice of arbitrary proceedings, you must feel something 
humiliating at the gross ignorance of men who are in this 
manner playing with the rights of mankind. This man con- 
founds a fine upon suceession with a fine of penalty. He 
tabes advantage of a defect in the technical language of our 
•law, which, I am sorry to say, is not in many parts as cor- 
rect in its distinctions and as wise in its provisions as the Ma- 
homedaii law. We use the word fine in thi^e senses ; first, 
as a punishment -and penalty ; secondly, as a formal means of 
cutting off by one form the ties of anotlier form, wMch we 
call leA'yiug a fine ; and thirdly^ we use the word to signify a 
sum of money payable upon renewal of aiease or copyhold. 
The word has, in each ease, a totally different sei|se ; but 
such is the stupidity and barbarism of the prisoner, that he 
confounds these senses, and tells you Sujah Dowlah took 
twent3r-fi;Ye lacks as a fine from Cheit Sing, for the renewal 
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of his zemindary, and therefore, as a punishment for ms of- 
fences, he shall take fifty. Suppose any one of your lord- 
ships or of us were to be fined for assault and battery, or for 
anything else, and it should be said, you paid such a fine 
for a bishop’s lease, you paid such a fine on the purchase of 
an estate ; and therefore, now that you are going to be fined 
for a punishment, we will take the measure of tlie fine, not 
from the nature and quality of your oftenee, not from the law 
upon the subject or from your ability to pay, but the amount 
of a fine you paid some years ago for an estate shall be the 
measure of your punishment. My lords, what should we say of 
such brutish ignorance, and such shocking confusion of ideas ? 

When this man had elevated his mind according to the 
rules of art, and stimulated himself to great things by great 
examples, he goes on to tell you that he rejected the ofier of 
twenty lacks with which the Eajah would have compounded 
for his guilt when it was too late. 

Permit me, rny lords, to say a few words here, by way of 
referring hack all this monstrous heap of violence and absurd- 
ity to some degree of principle. Mr. Hastings having com- 
pletely acquitted the Eajab of any other fault than contumacj', 
and having supposed even that to be only personal to himself 
he thought a line of £500,000 would he a proper punishment-, 
Now when any man goes to exact a fine, it presupposes iii; 
quiry, charge, defence, and judgment. It does so in the Ma^ 
homedan law ; it does so in the Gentoo law ; it does so iil 
the law of England, in the Eoman law, and in the law, I be- 
lieve, of every nation under heaven, except in that law 
which resides in the arbitrary breast of Mr. Hastings, poison- 
ed by the principles and stimulated by the examples of those 
wicked traitors and rebels whom I have before described. 
He mentions his intention of levying a fine ; but does he 
make any mention of having charged the Eajah with his of- 
fences ? It appears that he held an incredible quantity of pri- 
vate correspondence through the various residents, through 
Mr. Graham, Mr. Eowke, Mr, Markham, Mr. Eenn, concern- 
ing the afiairs of that country. Hid he ever, upon this al- 
leged (ipntumacy (for at present I put the rebellion out of t)ie 
question), inquire the progress of this personal affront offered 
to the Governor- General of Bengal ? Hid he ever state it to 
the Eajah, or did he caR his vakeel before the coxincil to an- 
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ewer tlie charge ? Did he examine any one person or parti- 
cularize a single fact in any manner whatever ? 'No, What 
then did he do ? Why, my lords, he declared himself the 
person injured, stood forward as the accuser, assumed the 
office of judge, and proceeded to judgment without a party 
before him, wdthout trial, without examination, without proof. 
He thus directly reversed the order of justice. He determin- 
ed to fine the Eajah w’hen his own patience, as he says, was 
exhausted, not when justice demanded the punishment. He 
resolved to fine him in the enormous sum of £500,000. Does 
he inform the council of tins determination? Ho. The 
court of directors ? Ho. Any one of his confidants ? Ho, 
not one of them; not Mr. Daimer, not Mr. Middleton, nor 
any of that legion of secretaries that he had ; nor did he 
even inform Mr. Malcolm of his intentions until he met him 
at Bauglepore. 

In regard to the object of his malice, we only know that 
many letters came from Cheit Sing to Mr. Hastings, in which 
the unfortunate man endeavoured to appease his wrath, and to 
none of which he ever gave an answer. He is an accuser 
preferring a charge and receiving apologies, without giving 
the party an answer ; although he had a crowd of secretaries 
about him, maintained at the expense of the miserable peo- 
ple of Benares, and paid by sums of money drawui fraudu- 
lently from their pockets. Still not one word of answer was 
given, till he had formed the resolution of exacting a fine, 
and had actually by torture made his victim’s servant dis- 
cover where his master’s treasures lay, in order that he might 
rob him of all his family possessed. Are these the pro- 
ceedings of a British judge; or are they not rather such as 
are described by Lord Coke— (and these learned gentlemen, 
I dare say, will remember the passage ; it is too striking not 
to be remembered) as “ the damned aiid damnable proceed-- 
inpa of a judge in helir Such a judge has the prisoner 
at \'our bar proved himself to he. First, he determ ines<rupon 
the punishment, than he prepares the accusation, and then 
by torture and violence endeavours to extort the fine. 

^ Hy lords, I must again beg leave to call your atteijjtion to 
his mode of proceeding in this business, lie never entered 
any charge. He never answered any letter. Hot that Iio 
was idle. He was cari:ying on a wicked and clandestine 
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plot for tlie destruction of the Eajali, under the pretence of 
this fine ; although the plot was not known, I verily believe, 
to any European at the time. He does not pretend that lie 
told any one of the Company’s servants of his intentions of 
fining the Eajah, hut that some hostile project against him 
had been formed by Mr. Hastings was perfectly well known 
to the natives. Mr. Hastings tells you that Cheit Sing had 
a vakeel at Calcutta, whose business it was to learn the ge- 
neral transactions of onr government, and the most minute 
particulars which could, in any manner, alfeet the interest of 
his employer. 

I must here tell your lordships, that there is no court in 
Asia, from the highest to the loivest, no petty sovereign, that 
does not both employ and receive what they call hircarrahs, 
or in other words, persons to collect and to communicate 
political intelligence. These men are received with tlie 
state and in the rank of ambassadors ; they have their place 
in the Durbar, and their business as authorized spies is as 
well known there as that of ambassadors extraordinary and 
ordinary in the courts of Europe. Mr. Hastings had a ptih- 
lic spy in the person of the resident, at Benares, and he had 
a private spy there in another person. The spies employed 
by the native powers had, by some means, come to the 
knowledge of Mr. Hastings’s clandestine and wicked inten- 
tions towards this unhappy man, Cheit Sing, and his unhap- 
py country, and of his designs for the destruction and the 
utter ruin of both. He has himself told you, and he has got 
Mr. Anderson to vouch it, that he had received proposals for 
the sale of this miserable man and his country. And from 
whom did he receive these proposals, my lords ? Why, fro]n 
the I^abob, Azoph ul Dowlali, to whom he threatened to 
transfer both the person of the Eajah and his zemindary if he 
did not redeem himself by some pecuniary sacrifice. Now 
Azoph ul Dowlah, as appears by the minutes on your lord- 
shipfi’ table, was at that time a bankrupt. He was in debt 
to the Company tenfold more than he could pay, and all his 
revenues were sequestered for that debt. He was a person of 
the la^ degree of indolence, with the last degree of rapacity. 
A man, of whom Mr. Hastings declared, that he had wasted 
and destroyed by bis misgovernment the fairest provinces 
upon earth ; that not a person in his dominions was secure 
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from his violence, and that even his own father conld not 
enjoy his life and honour in safety under him. This avari- 
cious bankrupt tyrant, who had beggared and destroyed his 
own subjects, and could not pay his debts to the English 
government, was the man with whom Mr. Hastings was in 
treaty to deliver up Cheit Sing and his country, under pre- 
tence of his not having paid regularly to the Company those 
customary payments, which the tyrant would probably have 
never paid at all, if he had been put in possession of the 
country. This I mention to illustrate Mr. Hastings’s plans 
of economy and finance, without considering the injustice 
and cruelty of delivering up a man to the hereditary enemy 
of his family. 

It is known, my lords, that Mr. Hastings, besides having 
received proposals for delivering up the beautiful country of 
.Benares, that garden of Grod, as it is styled in India, to tliat 
monster, that rapacious tyrant, Azoph ul Dowlah, who, with 
his gang of mercenary troops, had desolated his own country 
like a swarm of locusts, —had purposed, likewise, to seize 
Oheit Sing’s own patrimonial forts, which was nothing less 
than to take from him the residence of his women and his 
children, the seat of his honour, the place in which the re- 
maining treasures and last hopes of his family were centered. 
By the Grentoo law, every lord or supreme magistrate is bound 
to construct and to live in such a fort. It is the usage of 
India, and is a matter of state and dignity, as well as of pro- 
priety, reason, and defence. It was probably an apprehension 
of being injured in this tender point, as well as a knowledge 
of the proposal made by the Nabob, which induced Oheit 
Slug to ofier to buy himself off ; although it does not ap- 
pear from any part of the evidence that he assigned any 
other reason than that of Mr. Hastings intending to exact 
from him six lacks of, rupees over and above his other ex- 
actions. 

Mr. Hastings indeed almost acknowledges the existence of 
this plot against the Rajah, and his being the author of it. 
He says, without any denial of the fact, that the Rajah sus- 
pected some strong acts to be intended against hiri, and 
therefore asked Mr. Markham whether he could not buy 
them off, and obtain Mr. Hastings’s favour by the payment 
of £200,000. Mr. Markham gave, as his opinion, liiar 
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£200,000 was not sufficient ; and ^;be next daj the Eajak 
offered £20,000 more, in all £220,000. The negotiation, 
however, broke off ; and why ? Not, as Mr. Markham saj's 
he conjectured, because the Eajah had learned that Mr. Ilast- 
ings bad no longer an intention of imposing these six lacks, 
or something to that effect, and therefore retracted liis offer ; 
blit because that offer had been rejected by Mr. Hastings . 

Let ns hear what reason the man who was in the true 
secret gives for not accepting the Eajah's offer. I rejected,” 
says Mr. Hastings, “ the offer of twenty lacks, with which 
the Eajah would have compromised for his guilt when it %va9 
too late.” My lords, he best knows wli at the motives of his 
owm actions were. He says, the offer was made^'wdien it 
was too late.” Had he previously told the Eajali what sum 
of money he would be required to pay, in order to buy him- 
self off; or had he requested him to name any sum which he 
was willing to pay ? Did he, after having refused the offer 
made by the Eajab, say, Come, and make me a better offer, 
or upon such a day I shall declare that your offers are inad- 
missible ? No such thing appears. Your lordships will fur- 
ther remark, that Mr. Hastings refused the £200,000 al a 
time when the exigencies of the Company were so pressing, 
that he was obliged to rob, pilfer, and steal upon every side ; 
at a time when he was borrowing £40,000 from Mr. Sulli- 
van in one morning, and raising by other under jobs £27,000 
more. In the distress which his own extravagance and prodi- 
gality had involved him, £200,000 would have been a 
w^eig'hty benefit, although derived from his villany; but 
this relief he positively refused, because, says he, the offer 
came too late. From these words, my lords, we may infer, 
that there was a time when the offer would not have been 
‘Hoo late ;*’~“a period at which it would have been readily 
accepted. No such thing appears. There is not a trace upon 
your minutes, not a trace in the correspondence of the Com- 
pany, to prove that the Eajah would at any time have been 
permitted to buy himself off from tbis complicated tyranny. 

I have already stated a curious circumstance in this pro- 
ceediijg, to which I must again beg leave to direct your lord- 
ships’ attention. Does it anywhere appear in that corre- 
spondence, or in the testimony of Mr. Benn, of Mr. Markhasn, 
or of any human being, tlmt Mr.. Hastings had ever told 
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Cheifc Sing -witli what sum he should be satis.fied? Ihere 
is evidence before you directly in proof that they did not 
know the amount. Not one person laiew what his inten- 
tion was when he refused this £200,000. For when he 
met Mr. Markham at Baugiepore, and for the first time men- 
tioned the sum of £500,000 as the fine he meant to exact, 
Mr. Markham was astonished and confounded at its magni- 
tude. He tells you this himself. It appears, then, that 
neither Cheit Sing nor the resident at Benares (who ought 
to have been in the secret, if upon such an occasion secrecy 
is allowable) ever knew wha,t the terms were. The Eajali 
was in the dark; he was left to feel, blindfold, how much 
money could relieve him from the iniquitous intentions of 
Mr. Hastings; and at last he is told that his offer comes 
too late, 'without having ever been told the period at which 
it would have been well timed, or the amount it 'was pro- 
posed to take from him. Is this, my lords, tlie proper way 
to adjudge a fine ? 

Your lordships will now be pleased to advert to the man- 
ner in which he defends himself and these proceedings. He 
says, “ I rejected this offer of twenty lacks, with which the 
Bajah would have compromised for his guilt when it 'was too 
late.’’ If by these words he means too late to answer the 
purpose for \vhich he has said the fine was designed, namely, 
the relief of the Company, the ground of his defence is ab- 
solutely false, for it is notorious that at the time referred 
to the Company’s affairs w’ere in the greatest distress. 

I will next call your lordships’ attention to the projectea 
sale of Benares to the Nabob of Oude. “If,” says Mr. 
Hastings, “ I ever talked of selling the Company’s sove- 
reignty over Benares to the Nabob of Oude, it w'as but in 
ierrorem ; and no subsequent act of mine 'warrants tlie sup- 
position of my having seriously intended it.” And in an- 
other place he says, “ Jf I ever threatened.” — Your lordships 
'kvill remark, that he puts hypothetically a matter, the reality 
of which he has got to be solemnly declared on an afiidavit, 
and in a narrative to the truth of which he has deposed iipon 
oath. “If I ever threatened,” says he, “to dispossess the 
Eajah of liis territories, it is no more than what my ‘"’prede- 
cessors ('\vithout rebuke from their superiors, or notice taken 
of the expression) had wished and intended to have done to 
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his father, even when the Company had no pretensions to 
the sovereignty of the country. It is no more than such a 
legal act ot* sovereignty as his behaviour justified, and as I 
was justified in hy the intentions of my predecessors. If I 
pretended to seize upon his forts, it was in full conviction 
that a dependent on the Company, guaranteed, maintained, 
and protected in his country by the Company’s arms, had no 
occasion for forts ; had no right to them, and could hold them 
for no other than suspected and rebellious purposes. None 
of the Coinpany’s other zemindars are permitted to maintain 
them ; and even our rily, the Nabob of the Carnatic, has tlie 
Company’s troops in all his garrisons. Policy and public 
safety absolutely require it. What state could exist, that 
allowed its inferior members to hold forts and garrisons iji- 
dependent of the superior administration ? It is a solecism 
in government to suppose it.” 

Here then, my lords, he first declares that this was merely 
done in ierrorem ; that he never intended to execute the 
abominable act. And vidll your lordships patiently endure 
that such terrific threats as these shall be hung, by your Go- 
vernor in India, over the unhappy people that are subject to 
him, and protected by British faith ? Will you permit that, 
for the purpose of extorting money, a Governor shall hold 
out the terrible threat of delivering a tributary prince and 
liis people, hound hand and foot, into the power of their per- 
fidious enemies ? 

The terror occasioned hy threatening to tahe from him his 
forts can only he estimated by considering that, agreeably 
to the religion and prejudices of Hindoos, the forts are the 
places in which their women are lodged ; in which, according 
to their notions, their honour is deposited, and in which is 
lodged ail the wealth that they can save against an evil day, 
to purchase off the vengeance of an enemy. These forts, 
Mr. Hastings says, he intended to take, because the Eajah 
could hold them for no other than rebellious and suspected 
purposes. Now I will show your lordships, that the man 
who has the horrible audacity to make this declaration did 
himself assign to the Bajah these very forts. He put him in 
possession of them ; and when there was a dispute about tlie 
Nabob’s rights to them on the one side, and the Company’s 
on the other, did confirm them to this man. The paper shall 
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be produced, that you may have before your eyes the gross 
coutradictions into -wbieb his rapacity and acts of arbitrary 
power have betrayed him. Thank God, my lords, men that 
are greatly guilty are never wise. I repeat it, men that are 
greatly guilty are never wise. In their defence of one crime 
they are sure to meet the ghost of some former defence, 
which, like the spectre in Yirgii, drives them back. Th-e 
prisoner at your bar, like the hero of the poet, when he at- 
tempts to make his escape by one evasion, is stopped by the 
appearance of some former contradictory averment. If he 
attempts to escape by one door, tlmre his criminal allegations 
of one kind stop him ; if he attempts to escape at another, 
the facts and allegations intended for some other wicked 
purpose stare him full in the face. 

Qiiacimqne viam sibi fraiide petivit 
Successuin Dea dira negat. 

The paper I hold in my hand contains jN'undcoraar’s ac- 
cusation of Mr. Hastings. It consists of a variety of charges j 
and I will first read to you wdiat is said by Nundcomar of 
these forts, which it is pretended could be held for none but 
suspicious and rebellious purposes. 

At the time Mr. Hastings was going to Benares, he de- 
sired me to give him an account in writing of any lands 
which, though properly belonging to the Subah of Bahar, 
might have come under the dominion of Bulwant Sing, that 
they might be recovered from his son Kajah Cheit Sing. The 
pergunnahs of Hera, Mungrora, and Bidjigur were exactly in 
this situation, having been usurped by Bulwant Sing from 
the Subah of Bahar. I accordingly delivered to Mr. Hast- 
ings the accounts of them from the entrance of the Com- 
pany upon the dewnnny to the year 1170 of the Fussel era, 
stated attwenty-foiir lacks. Mr, Hastings said, ‘ Give a copy 
of this to Eoy Radha Churn, that if Cheit Sing is backward 
in acknowledging this claim, Radha Churn may answeivand 
confute him.’ Why Mr. Hastings when he arrived at Be- 
nares, and had called Rajah Cheit Sing before him, left these 
countries still in the Rajah’s usurpations it remains wil^Ii M-i\ 
Hastings to explain.” 

This is Nundcomar’s charge ; here follows Mr. Hastings’s 
reply : I recollect an information given me by Himdcomar, 
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concerniDg the pretended usurpations made hj the Eajali of 
Benares of the pergunnahs of Kera, Mungrora, and Bidji- 
gur.” Your lordships will recollect that Bidjigur is one of 
those very forts which he declares could not be held but for 
suspicious and rebellious purposes. “ I do not recollect his 
mentioning it again, when I set out from Benares, neither did 
I ever intimate the subject either to Cheit Sing or his minis- 
ters, because I knew I could not support the claim : and to 
have made it and dropped it would have been in every sense 
dishonourable. Not that I passed by it with indifference or 
inattention. I took pains to investigate the foundation of 
this title, and recommended it to the particular inquiry of Mr. 
Vansittart, who was the chief of Patna, at the time in which 
I received the first intimation. The following letter and 
voucher, which I received from him, contain a complete state- 
ment of this pretended usurpation.” 

These vouchers will answer our purpose, fully to establish 
that in his opinion the claim of the English government upon 
those forts was at that time totally unfounded, and so absurd 
that he did not even dare to mention it. This fort of Bidji- 
gur, the most considerable in the country, and of which we 
shall have much to say hereafter, is the place in which Cheit 
Sing had deposited his women and family. That fortress 
did Mr. Hastings himself give to this very man, deciding in 
his favour as a judge upon an examination, and after an in- 
quiry : and yet he now declares that he had no right to it, 
and that he could not hold it hut for wicked and rebellious 
purposes. But, my lords, when he changed this language, he 
had resolved to take away these forts, — to destroy them, — to 
root the Eajah out of every place of refuge — out of every 
secure place in which he could hide his head, or screen him- 
self from tlm rancour, revenge, avarice, and malice of his rutli- 
less foe. Pie was resolved to have them, although he had, 
upon the fullest conviction of the Eajah’s right, given them 
to tlfis very man, and put him into the absolute possession of 
them. 

Again, my lords, did he, when Cheit Sing, in 1775, was 
put inf' possession by the potta of the Governor- General and 
council, which contains an enumeration of the names of all 
the places which were given up to him, and consequently of 
this among the rest —did he, either before he nut tlie ques- 
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i-ion. in council upon that potta, or afterwards, tell the coun- 
cil they were going to put forts into the man’s hands, to 
which he had no right, and w^hich could he held only for re- 
bellious and suspected purposes ? We refer your lordships 
to the places iu which all these transactions are mentioned, 
and you will there find Mr. Hastings took no one exception 
whatever against them; nor, till he was resolved upon the 
destruction of this unhappy man, did he ever so much as 
mention them. It was not till then that he discovers tlie 
possession of these forts by the Hajah to be a soleckm in 
goveffiment. 

After quoting the noble examples of Sujali Dowlali, and 
the other persons whom I have mentioned to you, ho pro- 
ceeds to say that some of his predecessors, without any pre- 
tensions to sovereign authority, endeavoured to get these forts 
into their possession; and “I was justified,” sa,ys he, “by 
the intention of my predecessors.” Merciful God ! if any- 
thing can surpass what he has said before, it is this : my pre- 
decessors, without any title of sovereignty, without any right 
whatever, wished to get these forts into their power ; I 
therefore have a right to do what they wished to do ; and I 
am justified, not by the acts, hut by tbe intentions of my 
predecessors. At the same time he knows that these prede- 
cessors had been reprobated by tbe Company for this part of 
their proceedings ; he knew that he W'as sent there to intro- 
duce a better system, and to put an end to this state of ra- 
pacity. „ Still, whatever his predecessors wished, however 
unjust and violent it might be, when the sovereignty came 
into his hands, he maintains that he had a right to do all 
which they were desirous of accomplishing. Thus the enor- 
mities formerly practised, which the Company sent him to 
correct, became a sacred standard for his imitation. 

Your lordships will observe that be slips in the word 
sovereignty, and forgets compact ; because it is plain, and 
your lordships must perceive it, that wherever he uses the 
word sovereignty, he uses it to destroy the authority of all 
compacts ; and accordingly in the passage now before us ho 
declares that there is an invalidity in all compacts entered 
into in India, from the nature, state, and constitution of that 
empire. “ From the disorderly form of its government,” says 
be, “ there is an invalidity in all compacts and treaties what- 
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ever.’’ Persons who had no treaty with the Eajah wished, 
says he, to rob him: therefore I, who have a treaty with 
him, and call myself his sovereign, have a right to realize ail 
their wishes. ' 

Put the fact is, my lords, that his predecessors never did 
])ro]:)ose to deprive Bulwant Sing, the father of Cheit Sing, 
of his zeraindary. They, indeed, wished to have had the 
dewanny transferred to them in the manner it has since been 
transferred to the Company. They wished to receive liis 
I'cnts, and to be made an intermediate party between him 
and the Mogul emperor, his sovereign. — These predecessors 
had entered into no compact with the man ; they were ne- 
gotiating with his sovereign for the transfer of the dewanny 
or stewardship of the country, wdiich transfer was after- 
wards actually executed : but they were obliged to give the 
country itself hack again to Bulwant Sing, with a guarantee 
against all the pretensions of Sujah Dowlah, who had tyran- 
nically assumed an arbitrary powder over it. This power the 
predecessors of Mr. Hastings might also liave wdshed to as- 
sume ; and he may therefore say, according to tlie mode of 
reasoning which he has adopted, whatever they wislied to 
do, but never succeeded in doing, I may and ought to do of 
rny own wdil. Whatever fine Sujah Dowlah wmuld have 
exacted I will exact. I will penetrate into that tiger’s bosom, 
and discover the latent seeds of rapacity and injustice which 
lurk there, and I wdll make him the subject of my imitation. 

These are the principles upon w'-hich, wuthout accuser, 
without judge, without inquiry, he resolved to lay a fine of 
£500,000 on Cheit Sing ! 

In order to bind himself to a strict fulfilment of this reso- 
lution he has laid down another very extraordinary doctrine. 
He has laid it down as a sort of canon (in injustice and cor- 
ruption), that whatever demand, whether just or unjust, a 
man declares his intention of making upon another, lie should 
exact* the precise sum which he has determined upon, and 
that if he takes anything less, it is a proof of corruption. “ I 
have,” says he, ^^showm by this testimony, that I never in- 
tended#.to make any communication to Cheit Sing, of taking 
less than the fifty lacks, which in my own mind I bad re- 
solved to exact.” And he adds, I shall make my last and 
solemn appeal to the breast of every man who shall read thiiSj 
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wlietlier it is likely, or morally possible, that I should liavo 
tied down my owm future conduct to so decided a process and 
series of acts, if I had secretly intended to threaten, or to use 
a degree of violence, for no other purpose than to draw from 
the object of it a mercenary atonement for my own private 
emolument, and suffer all this tumult to terminate in an os- 
tensible and unsubstantial submission to the authority which 
1 represented.” 

He had just before said, “ If i ever talked of selling the 
Company’s sovereignty to the Nabob of Oude, it w^as only in 
tefTorem''' In the face of this assertion, he here gives you 
to understand he never held out anything in terrorem^ but 
w’hat he intended to execute. But we wdll show you that in 
fact he had reserved to himself a power of acting pro re 
nata : and that he intended to compound or not, just as an- 
swered his purposes upon this occasion. “ I admit,” he says, 
that I did not enter it ” (the intention of fining Cheit Sing) 
“ on the consultations, because it was not necessary j even 
this plan itself of the fine w’as not a fixed plan, but to be 
regulated by circumstances, both as to the substantial execu- 
tion of it and the mode.” Now here is a man who has given 
it in a sworn narrative that he did not intend to have a far- 
thing less. Why ? ' “ Because I should have menaced and 
done as in former times has been done ; made great and vio- 
lent demands which I reduced afterw^ards for my own corrupt 
purposes.” Yet he tells you in the course of the same de- 
fence, but in another paper, that he had no fixed plan, that 
he did not know whether he should exact a fine at all, or 
what should be his mode of executing it. 

My lords, wdiat shall we say to this man, who declares 
that it would be a proof of corruption not to exact the full 
sum which he had threatened to exact, but w^ho finding that 
this doctrine would press hard upon him, and be considered 
as a proof of cruelty and iujustice, turns round and declares 
he had no intention of exacting anything ? What sh^all we 
say to a man who thus reserves his determination, who 
threatens to sell a tributary prince to a tyrant, and cannot 
decide whether he should take from him his forts, and pillage 
him of all he had ; whether he should raise £500,000 upon 
him, whether he should accept the £220,000 offered (wdnch 
by the way we never knew of till long after the whole trans- 
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acfcion), whether be should do any or all of those things, and 
then by his own aceount going up to Benares, without having 
resolved anything upon this important subject ? 

My lords, I will now assume the hypothesis that he at last 
<iiscovered siifBcient proof of rebellious practices ; still even 
this gave him no right to adduce such rebellion in justi- 
fication of resolutions which he had taken, of acts which he 
had done, before he knew anything of its existence. To 
such a plea we answer, and your lordships will every one of 
you answer, you shall not by a subsequent discovery of ro~ 
hellions practices, which you did not know at the time, aiul 
which you did not even believe, as you have expressly told 
us here, justify your conduct prior to that discovery. 

' If the conspiracy which he falsely imputes to Cheit Sing, 
if that wild scheme of driving the Stnglish out of India had 
existed, think in what miserable circumstances we stand as 
prosecutors and your lordships as judges, if we admit a dis- 
covery to he pleaded in justification of antecedent acts, found- 
ed upon the assumed existence of that which he had no sort 
of proof, knowledge, or belief of 1 

My lords, we shall now proceed to another circumstance, 
not less culpable in itself, though less shocking to your feel- 
ings, than those to which I have already called your atten- 
tion ; a circumstance which .throws a strong presumption of 
guilt upon every part of the prisoner’s conduct. Having 
Termed all these infernal plots in his mind, but uncertain 
which of them he should execute, uncertain what sums of 
money he should extort, whether he should deli\%r up the 
Bajah to his enemy, or pillage his forts; he goes up to Be- 
nares ; but he first delegates to himself all the powers of 
government, both civil and military, in the countries which he 
was going to visit. 

My lords, we have asserted in our charge, that this delega- 
tion and division of power was illegal. He invested himself 
with this authority ; for he was the majority in the council. 
Mr. Wheler’s consent or dissent signifying nothing. Hb gave 
himself powers which the act of parliament did not give him. 
lie went up to Benares with an illegal commission, civil and 
military ; and to prove this I shall beg leave to read the pro- 
visions of the act of parliament. I shall show what the 
creature ought to be, by showing the law of the creator; 
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wliat the legislature of Great Britain meant that Governor 
Hastings should be, not what he made himself. 

[Mr. Burke then read the seventh section of the act.] 

we do deny that there is by this act given, or 
tliat under this act there can be given, to the government of 
India a power of dividing its unity into two parts, each of 
which shall separately be a unity, and possess tbe power 
given to the whole. Yet, my lords, an agreement was made 
between him and Mr. Wheler that he (Mr. Hastings) sliould 
have every ■{)ower civil and military, in the upper provinces, 
and that Mr, Wheler should enjoy equal authority in tlie 
lower ones. 

IS^ow, to show you that it is impossible for such an agree- 
ment to be legal, we must refer you to tbe constitution of the 
Company’s government. The whole power is vested in the 
council, where all questions are to be decided by a majority 
of voices, and the members are directed to record in tbe 
minutes of tbeir proceedings not only the questions decided, 
but the grounds upon v^hich each individual member founds 
his vote. Now altbougb the council is competent to delegate 
its authority for mj spec'^c purpose to any servant of the 
Company, yet to admit that it can delegate its authority 
generally, without reserving the means of deliberation and 
control, would be to change the whole constitution. By such 
a proceeding the government may be divided into a number 
of independent governments, without a common deliberative 
council and control. This deliberative capacity, which is so 
strictly guarded by the obligation of recording its consulta- 
tions, would be totally annihilated if’ the council divided itself 
into independent parts, each acting according to its own dis- 
cretion. There is no similar instance in law, there is no simi- 
lar instance in policy. The conduct of these men implies a 
direct contradiction, and yon will see, oy the agreement they 
made to support each other, that they were themselves con- 
scious of the illegality of this proceeding. 

. After Mr. Hastings had conferred absolute power upon 
himself during his stay in the upper provinces, by an order 
of council (of which council he was himself a major%) he 
entered the following minute- in the consultations : The 
Croverii or- General delivers, in the following minute. In my 
sxiinute which I laid before the court on the 21st of May, I 
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ex^iff^ssed the satisthctioii with which I could at this juuc- 
lure leave the presidency, from the mutual confiilenee which 
A'as liappily established between Mr. Wheler and me. I now 
readily repeat that sentiment, and observe with pleasure that 
Mr. Wheler confirms it. Before my departure, it is proba- 
ble that we shall in concert ha^e .provided at the board for 
almost every important circumstance that can eventually hap. 
pen during my absence; but if any should occur for which 
no previous provision shall have been made in the resolutions 
of the board, Mr. Wheler may act with immediate decision 
and with the fullest confidence of my support in ail ■ such 
emergencies, as well as in conducting the ordinary business 
of the presidency, and in general in all matters of this govern- 
.ment, excepting those which may specially ox" generally be 
entrusted to me. Mr. Wheler during my absence may eon- 
aider himself as possessed of the full powers of the Governor- 
General and council of this goveiaiment, as in effect he is by 
the constitution ; and he may be assured that so far as my 
sanction and concurrence shall be or be deemed necessary to 
the confirmation of his ineasui’es, he shall receive them/’ 
Now here is a compact of iniquity between these two 
■ duumvirs. They each give to the other the full, complete, 
and perfect powers of the government, and, in order to secure 
themselves against any obstacles that might arise, they mxxtu- 
ally engage to ratify each other’s acts ; and they say, this is 
not illegal, because Lord Cornwallis has had such a deputa- 
tion. I must first beg leave to observe, that no man can jus- 
tify himself in doing any illegal act by its having been doxu-j 
by another ; much less can he justify bis own illegal act by 
pleading an act of the same kind done subsequently to his 
act ; because the latter may have been done in consequence 
of his bad example. Men justify their acts in two ways, by 
law and by precedent ; the former asserts the right, the latte,r 
presumes it from the example of others. But can any man 
justify an act, because ten or a dozen years after another man 
has done the same thing? Good Heavens! was there ever 
such a doctrine before heard ? Suppose Lord Cornwallis to 
have d(^ie wrong; suppose him to have acted illegally; does 
that clear the prisoner at your bar? No ; on the contrary, it 
aggravates his offence, because he has afforded others an ex- 
ample of cori'upt and illegal conduct. But if even L3rd 
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l-oriAvallis had preceded, instead of following him, the ex- 
ample would not ha\^e furnished a justification. There is no 
resemblance in the cases. Lord Cornwallis does not hold his 
government by the act of 1778, but by a special act made 
afterwards ; and therefore to attempt to justify acts done 
under one form of appointment by acts done under another 
form is to the last degree wild and absurd. 

Lord Cornwallis w^as going to conduct a war of great mag- 
nitude, and was consequently trusted with extraordinary pow- 
ers. He went in the two characters of governor and eoni- 
inander-in-chief, and yet the legislature was sensible of the 
doubtful validity of a governor-generahs carrying with him 
the whole powers of the council. But Mr. Hastings was not 
eommander-in-chief, when he assumed the whole military as 
■well as civil power. Lord Cornwallis, as I have just said, 
w^as not only cominander-in-chief, but was going to a great 
ivar, where he might have occasion to treat wdth the country 
powders in a civil capacity; Tind yet so doubtful was the legis- 
lature upon this point, that they passed a special act to con- 
firm that delegation, and to give him a power of acting under 
it. 

‘ hly lords, we do farther contend, that Mr. Hastings had no 
right to assume the character of commander-in-chief ; for he 
was no military man, nor was he appointed by the Company 
to that trust. His assumption of the military authority was 
a gross usurpation. It was an authority to which he would 
have had no right if the whole powers of government were 
vested in him, and he had carried his council with him on 
his horse. If, I say, Mr. Hastings had his council on hia 
crupper, he could neither have given those powers to himself, 
nor made a partition of them with Mr. Wheler. Could Lord 
Cornwallis, for instance, who carried with him the power ot 
coramander-in-chief, and authority to conclude treaties with 
all the native powers, — could he, I ask, have left a council 
behind him in Calcutta with equal powers, who might have 
concluded treaties in direct contradiction to those in which 
be was engaged ? Clearly he could not : therefore I contend 
that this partition of power, which supposes an integral au- 
thority in each councillor, is a monster that cannot exist. 
This the parties themselves felt so strongly, that they were 
oblip^ed to have recourse to a stratagem scarcely less absurd 
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than their divided assumption of power. They entered inio 
a cempaot to confiiun each other’s acts, and to support each 
other in whatever they did ; thus attempting to give their 
separate acts a legal form. 

I have further to remark to your lordships, what has just 
been suggested to me, that it was for the express purpose of 
legalizing Lord Cornwallis’s delegation that he was made 
comraander-in-ehief as well as governor-general by the act. 

The next plea urged by Mr. Hastings is conveniency. 

It was convenient,'^'* he says, “ for me to do this.” I answer, 
no person acting with delegated power can delegate that 
power to another. Delegate non potest delegare, is a maxim 
of law; much leas has he a right to supersede the law and 
the principle of his own delegation and appointment, upon 
any idea of convenience. But what was the conveniency ? 
There was no one professed object connected with Mr. 
Hastings’s going up to Benares, which might not as well have 
been attained in Calcutta. The only difference would have 
been, that, in the latter case, he must have entered some part 
of his proceedings upon the consultations, whether he wished 
it or not. If he liad a mind to negotiate with the vizier, he 
had a resident at his court, and the vizier had a resident in 
Calcutta, The most solemn treaties had often been made 
without any governor-general carrying up a delegation of 
civil and n\ilitary power. If it had been his object to break 
treaties, he might have broken them at Calcutta, as hebroki? 
the treaty of Chunar. Is there an article in that treaty that 
he might not as -well have made at Calcutta ? Is there an 
article that he broke (for he broke them all), that he could 
not have broken at Calcutta ? So that whether pledging or 
breaking the faith of the Company, he might have done both 
or either without ever stirring from the presidency. 

I can conceive a necessity so urgent as to supersede all 
laws ; but I have no conception of a necessity that can re- 
quire two governors-general, each forming separately a sn- 
preme council. Nay, to bring the point home to him, — if he 
bad a mind to make Cheit Sing to pay a fine, as he called it, 
he coiiild have made him do that at Calcutta, as well as at 
Benares. He had before contrived to make him pay all the 
extra demaiivh that were imposed upon him ; and he well 
knew that he could send Colonel Camac, or somebody else, 
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to Benares, with a body of troops to enforce the payment. 
'Why then did he go to try experiments there in his own 
person ? For this plain reason ; — that he might be enabled 
to put such sums in his own pocket as he thought fit. It was 
not and could not be for any other purpose ; and I defy the 
wit of man to find out any other. 

Me says, my lords, that Cheit Sing might have resisted, and 
that if he had not been there, the Majah might have fled with 
Ids money, or raised a rebellion for the purpose of avoiding 
payment. Why then, we ask, did he not send an army? 
W e ask, whether Mr. Markham, with an army under the com- 
mand of Colonel Popham, or Mr. Fowke, or any other resi- 
dent, was not much more likely to exact a great sum of money 
than Mr. Hastings without an army ? My lords, the answer 
must be in the affirmative ; it is therefore evident that no 
necessity could exist for his presence, and that his presence 
and conduct occasioned his being defeated in this matter. 

"We find this man armed with an illegal commission, un- 
dertaking an enterprise which he has since said was perilous; 
which proved to be perilous, and in which, as he has told us 
himself, the existence of the British empire in India was in- 
volved. The talisman (your lordships will remember his use 
of the word), that charm which kept ail India in order, which 
kept migiity and w-arlike nations under the government of a 
few Englishmen, would, I verily believe, have been broken 
for ever, if he, or any other governor-general, good or bad, 
Imd been killed. Infinite mischiefs would have followed such 
an event. The situation in which he placed himself by his 
own misconduct was pregnant with danger; and he put 
himself in the w^ay of that danger, without having any armed 
force worth mentioning, although he has acknowledged that 
Cheit Sing had then an immense force. In fact, the demand 
of two thousand cavalry proves that he considered the Eajah's 
army to be formidable; yet, notwithstanding this, with four 
companies of sepoys, poorly armed and ill-provisioned, he 
went to invade that fine count/j, and to force from its sove- 
sum ot money, the payment of wdiich he had reason 
to think w^ould be resisted. He thus rashly hazardedrhis ow^n 
being, and the being of all his people. 

But, says he, I did not imagine the Bajah intended to go 
into rebellion, and therefore went unarmed.’* Why then was 
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his presence necessary ? why did he not send an order from 
Calcutta for the payment of the money ? But what did he 
do when he got there ? I w^as alarmed/’ says he, “ for tlie 
Kajah surrounded iny budgerow with two thousand men — 
that indicated a hostile disposition.” Well, if he did so, what 
]>recaution did Mr. Hastings take for his own safety ? Why 
none, my lords, none ; he must therefore have been either a 
madman, a fool, or a determined declarer of falsehood. Either 
he thought there was no danger, and therefore no occasion for 
providing against it, or he v/as tlie worst of governors; the 
most culpably improvident pf his personal safety, of the 
lives of his officers and men, and of his country’s honour. 

The demand of £500,000 was a thing likely to irritate the 
Rajah and to create resistance. In fact he confesses this. 
Mr, Markham and he had a discourse upon that subject, and 
agreed to arrest the Rajah, because they thought the enforcing 
this demand might drive him to his forts, and excite a rebel- 
lion in the country. He therefore knew there was danger to 
be apprehended from this act of violence ; and yet, knowing 
this, he sent one unarmed resident to give the orders, and 
four unarmed companies of sepoys to support him. He pro- 
vokes the people ; he goads them with every kind of insult, 
added to every kind of injury, and then rushes into the very 
jaws of danger, provoking a formidable foe by tlie display of 
a puny, insignificant force. 

In expectation of danger, he seized the person of the Rajali, 
and he pretends that the Rajah suffered no disgrace from his 
arrest. But, my lords, we have proved Avhat was stated by 
the Rajah, and was well known to Mr. Hastings, that to im- 
prison a person of elevated station, in that country, is to sub- 
ject him to the highest dishonour and disgrace ; and would 
make the person so imprisoned utterly unEt to execute the 
functions of government ever after. 

I have now to state to your lordships a transaction wlncli 
is worse than his wantonly playing with the safety of the 
Company, worse than his exacting sums of monej^ by fraud 
and violence. My lords, the history of this transaction must 
be pr(^aced by describing to your lordships the duty and 
privileges attached to the office of naih, A naib is an officer 
well known in India, as the administrator of the affairs of any 
goverumeiit, whenever the autliority of the regular holder i» 
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suspended. But although the nnib acts only as a deputy, 
yet, when the power of the principal is totally superseded, as 
by imprisonment or otherwise, and that of the naib is substi- 
tuted, he becomes the actual sovereign, and the principal is 
reduced to a mere pensioner. I am now to show your lord- 
ships w^hom Mr. Hastings appointed as naib to the government 
of the country, after he had imprisoned the Eajah. 

Cheit Sing had given him to understand through Mr. 
Markham, that he was aware of the design of suspending 
liim, and of placing his government in the hands of a naib 
whom he greatly dreaded. This person was called Oossaun 
Sing; he was a remote relation of the family, and an object 
of their peculiar suspicion and terror. The moment Cheit 
Sing w*as arrested, he found that his prophetic soul spoke 
truly ; for Mr. Hastings actually appointed this very man to 
be his master. And w^ho was this man? We are told by 
Mr. Markham, in his evidence here, that he was a man who 
had dishonoured his family ; he was the disgrace of his house ; 
that he was a person who could not be trusted; and Mr. 
Hastings, in giving Mr. Markham full power afterwards to 
appoint naibs, expressly excepted this Oossaun Sing from all 
trust whatever, as a person totally unworthy of it. Yet this 
Oossaun Sing, the disgrace and calamity of his family, an 
incestuous adulterer, and a supposed issue of a guilty con- 
nection, was declared naib. Yes, my lords, this degraded, 
this wdcked, and flagitious character, the Rajah’s avowecl 
enemy, was, in order to heighten the Rajah’s disgrace, to em- 
bitter his ruin, to make destruction itself dishonourable as well 
as destructive, appointed this naib. Thus w’ben Mr. Hast- 
ings bad imprisoned the Rajah in the face of his subjects, and 
in the face of all India, without fixing any term for the dura- 
tion of his imprisonment, he delivered up the country to a 
man whom he knew to be utterly undeserving ; a man 
whom he kept in view for the purpose of frightening the 
Rajah, and whom he was obliged to depose on account of his 
iiiisconduct, almost as soon as he had named him, and to 
exclude specially from all kind of trust. W e have heard of 
much tyranny, avarice, and insult in the world, but^uch an 
instance of tyranny, avarice, and insult combined has never 
before been exhibited. 

We are now come to the scene of this flagitious trana- 
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action. "When Mr. Hastings imprisoned the Bajah, he did 
not renew his demand for the ^500,000 ; but he exhibited a 
regular charge of various pretended delinquencies against him^ 
digested into heads, and he called on him, in a diktorj, ir- 
regular way of proceeding, for an answer. The man, under 
every difficulty and every distress, gave an answer to every 
particular of the charge, as exact aud punctilious as could have 
been made to articles of impeachment in this House. 

I must here request your lordships to consider the order of 
these proceedings. Mr. Hastings, having determined upon 
the utter ruin and destruction of this unfortunate prince, en* 
deavoured by the arrest of his person, by a contemptuous 
disregard to his submissive applications, by the appointment 
of a deputy who was personally odious to him, and by the 
terror of still greater insults, — he endeavoured, I say, to goad 
him on to the commission of some acts of resistance, sufficient 
to give a colour of justice to that last dreadful extremity to 
which he had resolved to carry his malignant rapacity. Bail- 
ing in this wicked project, and studiously avoiding the de- 
claration of any terms upon which the Bajah might redeem 
himself from these violent proceedings, he next declared In'a 
intention of seizing his forts, the depository of his victim’s 
honour, and of the means of his subsistence. He required 
him to deliver up his accounts and accountants, together with 
all persons who were acquainted with the particulars of his 
effects and treasures, for the purpose of transferring those 
effects to such persons as he (Mr. Hastings) chose to nomi- 
nate. 

It was at this crisis of aggravated insult and brutality that 
the indignation w'hich these proceedings had occasioned^ in 
the breasts of the Bajah’s subjects burst out into an open 
flame. The Bajah had retired to the last refuge of the af- 
flicted, to ofier up prayers to his God and our God, when a 
vile chubdar or tipstaff came to interrupt and insult him. 
His alarmed and loyal subjects felt for a beloved sovereign 
that deep interest which we should all feel if our sovereign 
were sg treated. What man with a spark of loyalty in hia 
breast,— w’hat man regardful of the honour of his countiy, 
when he saw his sovereign imprisoned, and so notorious a 
wretch appointed his deputy, could be a patient witness of 
such wrongs ? The subjects of this unfortunate prince did 
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vvhiit we should have done; what all who love their country, 
WHO love their liberty,, who love their laws, who love thtir 
property, who love their sovereign, w^ould have done on such 
an occasion. They looked upon him as their sovereign, al- 
though degraded. They were unacquainted with any au- 
thority superior to his, and the phantom of tyranny which 
performed these oppressive acts was unaccompanied by that 
force which justifies submission, by affording the plea of ne- 
cessity. An unseen tyrant and four miserable companies of 
sepoys executed all the horrible things that we have men- 
tioned. The spirit of the EajalTs subjects was roused by 
their wrongs, and encouraged by the contemptible weakness 
of their oppressors. The whole country rose up in rebellion, 
and surely in justifiable rebellion. Every writer on the law 
of nations, — every man that has ivritten, thought, or felt 
upon the affairs of government, rnust write, know, think, and 
feel, that a people so cruelly scourged and oppressed, both 
in the person of their chief and in their own persons, were 
instilled in their resistance. They were roused to vengeance, 
and a short but most bloody war followed. 

We charge the prisoner at your bar with all the conse- 
quences of this war. We charge him with the murder of our 
sepoys, whom he sent unarmed to such a dangerous enter- 
prise. We charge him with the blood of every man that 
was shed in that place; and we call him, as we have called 
him, a tyrant, an oppressor, and a murderer. We call him 
murderer in the largest and fullest sense of the word ; be- 
cause he was the cause of the murder of our English officers 
and sepoys, whom ha kept unarmed and unacquainted with 
the danger to which they would be exposed by the violence 
of his transactions. He sacrificed to his owm nefarious views 
every one of those lives, as well as the lives of the innocent 
natives of Benares, whom he designedly drove to resistance 
by the weakness of the force opposed to them, after inciting 
them, by tyranny and insult, to that display of afiectioii to- 
wards their sovereign which is the duty of all good subjects. 

My lords, these are the iniquities which we have ^barged 
upon the prisoner at your bar ; and I will next call your 
lordships* attention to the manner in which these iniquities 
have been pretended to be justified. You will perceive a 
difierence in the manner in which this prisoner hi tried^ 
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and of which he so much complains, and the manner in •which 
he dealt wi'-h the unfortunate object of his oppreasion. The 
latter thus openly appeals to his accuser ; ‘Mtou are/’ says 
he, “upon the spot* It is happy for me that you are so. 
You can new inquire into my conduct.” Did Mr. Hastings 
so inquire ? No, my lords, we have not a word of any in- 
quiry; he even found fresh matter of charge in the answer 
of the Rajah ; although if there is any fault in this answer, 
it is its extremely humble and submissive tone. If there was 
anything faulty in his manner, it ^Yas his extreme humility 
and submission. It is plain he would have almost submitted 
to anything. He offered, in fact, ^220,000 to redeem him- 
self from greater suffering. Surely no man going into rebel- 
lion would offer £220,000 of the treasure wiiieh would be so 
essential to his success ; nor would any government that was 
really apprehensive of rebellion call upon the suspected per- 
son to arm and discipline two thousand horse. My lords, it 
is evident no such apprehensions w^ere entertained ; nor was 
any such charge made until punishment had commenced. A 
vague accusation was then brought forward, wdiich w^as an- 
swered by a clear and a natural defence, denying some parts 
of the cliarge, evading and apologizing for others, and de- 
siring the whole to be inquired into. To this request the 
answei of the G-overnor-G-eneral was That won’t do, you 
shall have no inquiries. And why ? Because I have arbi- 
trary power, you have no rights, and I can and will punish 
you without inquiry, I admit that if his -will is the law, he 
may take the charge before punishment, or the punishment 
before the charge, or he may punish -without making any 
charge. If his will is the law, all I have been saying amounts 
to nothing. But I have endeavoured to let your lordships 
see, that in no country upon the earth is the ^Yill of a despot 
law. It may produce wicked, flagitious, tyrannical acts, but 
in no country is it law. 

The duty of a sovereign in cases of rebellion, as laid dovn 
in the Hedaia, agrees with the general practice in India. It 
was usual, except in case's of notorious injustice and oppres- 
sion, whenever a rebellion or a suspicion of a rebellion ex- 
isted, to admonish the rebellious party and persuade him t.) 
return to his duty. Causes of complaint were removed and 
misunderstandings explained, and, to save the effusion of 
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Mood, severe measures were not adopted until they were 
rendered indispensable. This wise and provident law is or 
ought to be the law in all countries ; it was, in fact, the law 
in that country, but Mr. Hastings did not attend to it. His 
unfortunate victim was goaded to revolt and driven from his 
subjects, although he endeavoured by message after message 
to reconcile this cruel tyrant to liiin. He is told in reply, 
You have shed the blood of Englishmen, and I will never be 
reconciled to you. Your lordships will observe, that the rea- 
son he gives for such an infernal determination (for it cannot 
be justly qualified by any other word) is of a nature to make 
tyranny the very foundation of our government. I do not 
say here upon what occasion people may or may not resist : 
but surely, if ever there was an occasion on which people, 
from love to their sovereign and regard to their country, 
might take up arms, it was this. They saw a tyrant violent 
in his demands, and weak in his power. They saw their 
prince imprisoned and insulted, after he had made every offer 
of submission, and had laid his tui’ban three times in the lap 
of his oppressor. They saw him, iustead of availing himself 
of the means he possessed of cutting off his adversary (for 
the life of Mr. Hastings was entirely in his power), betaking 
himself to flight. They then thronged round him, took up 
arms in his defence, and shed the blood of some of his insult- 
ers. Is this resistance, so excited, so provoked, a plea for 
irreconcilable vengeance ? 

I must beg pardon for having omitted to lay before your 
lordships, in its proper place, a most extraordinary paper 
which will show you in what manner judicial inquiries are 
conducted, upon what grounds charges are made, by what 
sort of evidence they are supported, and, in short, to what 
perils the lives and fortunes of men are subjected in that 
country. This paper is in the printed minutes, page 1608 > 
It was given in agreeably to retrograde order w hich they 
have established in their judicial proceedings. It was pro- 
duced to prove the truth of a charge of rebellion, which was 
made some months before the paper in evidence w’as known 
to the accuser. ^ 

To the Honourable Warren Hastings. Sir, — About the 
month of November last, I communicated to Mr. Markham 
the substance of a conversation said to have passed between 
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Bajali CLeit Sing and Saadut Allj, and wliicli was reported 
to me by a person in whom I had some eonfidenee. The 
mode of communicating this intelligence to you I left en- 
tirely to Mr. Markhan. In this conrersation, which was 
private, the Eajah and Saadut Ally were said to have talked 
of Hyder Ally’s victory over Colonel Eaillie’s detachment ; 
to have agreed that they ought to seize this opportunity of 
consulting their own interest, and to have determined to 
watch the success of Hyder’ s arms. Some days after this 
conversation was said to have happened, I was informed by 
the same person, that the Eajah had received a message from 
one of the begums at Eyzabad (I think it was from Sujah ul 
Bowlah’s widow), advising him not to comply with the de- 
mands of government, and encouraging him to expect support 
in case of his resisting. This also, I believe, I communicated 
to Mr. Markham, but, not being perfectly certain, I now think 
it my duty to remove the possibility of your remaining unac- 
quainted with a circumstance which may not be unconnected 
with the present conduct of the Eajah.” 

Here then is evidence of evidence given to Mr. Markham 
by Mr. Ealfour, from Lucknow, in the month of November, 
1781, long after the transaction at Benares. But what was 
this evidence? I communicate, he says, the subject of “ a 
conversation said to have passed.” Observe, md', not a 
conversation that had passed to his knowledge or recollec- 
tion, hut what his informant said had passed. He adds, 
this conversation was reported to him by a person whom he 
won’t name, but in whom, he says, he had some confidence. 
This anonymous person, in whom he bad put some confi- 
dence, w^as not himself present at the conversation. He only 
reports to him, that it was said by somebody else that such 
a conversation, had taken place. This conversation, which 
somebody told Colonel Balfour be had heard was said by 
somebody to have taken place, if true, related to matters of 
great importance; still the mode of its communication was 
left to Mr. Markham, and that gentleman did not bring it for- 
ward tftl some months after. Colonel Balfour proceeds to 
say ; ‘^Some days after this conversation was said to have 
happened ” (your lordships will observe, it is always, ‘ was 
said to have happened’), “ I was informed by the same person 
that the Eajah had received a message from one of tlie be- 
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guras at Pyzabad (I think it was from Suj ah ul Dowlah’s 
widow), advising him not to comply with the demands 
government, and encouraging him to expect support in case 
of his resisting.'’ He next adds, ‘‘ this also I believe ” 
(observe, he says he is not quite sure of it) “ I communi- 
cated to Mr. Markham, but, not being perfectly certain” (of 
a matter the immediate knowledge of which, if true, was of 
the highest importance to his country), ‘‘ I now think it mj 
duty to remove the possibility of your remaining unacquaint- 
ed with a circumstance which may not be imcomiecied with 
the present conduct of the Eajah.” 

H.erc is a man that conies wdth information long after the 
fact deposed to, and after having left to another the commu- 
nication of his intelligence to the proper authority, that othei' 
neglects the matter. Ho letter of Mr. Markham’s appears, 
communicating any such conversation to Mr. Hastings : and 
indeed why he did not do so must appear very obvious to 
your lordships, for a more contemptible, ridiculous, and ab- 
surd story never was invented. Does Mr. Balfour come 
forward and tell him who his informant was ? No. Does 
he say, he was an informant whom I dare not name, upon 
account of his great consequence and the great confidence 
I had in him ? No. He only says, slightly, I have some 
confidence in him.” It is upon this evidence of a reporter 
of what another is sazd to have said, that Mr. Hastings and 
his council rely for proof, and have thought proper to charge 
the Eajah with having conceived rebellious designs, soon after 
the time when Mr. Hastings had declared his belief that no 
such designs had been formed. 

Mr, Hastings has done with his charge of rebellion what 
he did with his declaration of arbitrary power ; after he had 
vomited it up in one place, he returns to it in another. He 
here declares (after he had recorded his belief that no rebel- 
lion was ever intended) that Mr. Markham was in possession 
of information which he might have believed, if it had been 
communicated to him. Good Heavens ! When you review 
all these circumstances, and consider the principles upon 
which this man was tried and punished, what iruist you 
think of the miserable situation of persons of the highest 
rank in that country, under the government of men who 
are disposed to disgrace and min them in this iniquitcne 
in^mier t 
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Mr. Baifoiir ia in Europe, I believ^e. How comes it fcliat 
he is not produced here to tell your lordships who was bis 
informer, and what he knows of the transaction ? They have 
not produced him, hut liave thought lit to rely upon this 
miserable, beggarly semblance of evidence, the very produc- 
tion of which was a crime, when brought forward for the 
purpose of giving colour to acts of injustice and oppression. 
If you ask, who is this Mr. Balfour ? He is a person who 
was a military collector of revenue in the province of Eohil 
Cund ; a country now ruined and desolated, but once the 
garden of the world. It was from the depth of that horrible 
devastating system that he gave this ridiculous, contemptible 
evidence, which if it can be equalled, I shall admit thac 
there is not one word we have said that you ought to 
attend to. 

Your lordships are now enabled to sum up the amount 
and estimate the result of all this iniquity. The liajah him- 
self is punished, he is ruined and undone, but the £500,0(X^ 
is not gained. He has fled his country, but be carried his 
treasures with him. His forts are taken possession of, but 
there was nothing found in them. It is the report of the 
('ountry, and is so stated by Mr. Hastings, that he carried 
away with him, in gold and silver, to the value of about 
£400,000: and thus that sum was totally lost, even as an 
object of plunder, to the Company. The author of the mis- 
chief lost his favourite object by his cruelty and violence. 
If Mr. Hastings had listened to Cheit Sing at first ; if he had 
answered his letters, and dealt civilly with him ; if he had 
endeavoured afterwards to compromise matters ; if he had 
iold him what his demands were; if, even after the rebel- 
lion had broken out, he bad demanded and exacted a fine ; 
the Company would have gained £220,000 at least, and per- 
haps a much larger sum, without difficulty. They would 
not then have had £400,000 carried out of the country by 
a tributary chief, to become, as w’e know that sum has be- 
come, the plunder of the Mahrattas and our other enemies. 
I state to you the account of the profit and loss of tyranny ; 
take it an account of profit and loss : forget the morality, 
forget the law, forget the policy ; take it, I say, as a matter of 
profit and loss. Mi Hastings lost the subsidy ; Mr. Hastings 
lost the £220,000 which was offered him, and naore that 
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lie .night have got. Mr. Hastings lost it all, and the Com- 
pany lost the £400,000 which he meant to exact. It was 
carried from the British dominions, to enrich its enemies for 

'ever., ,'■■■ 

This man, my lords, has not only acted thus vindictively 
himself, but he has avowed the principle of re^^enge as a 
general rule of policy connected with the security of the 
British government in India. He has dared to declare, that 
if a native once draws his sword he is not to be pardoned ; 
that you never are to forgive any man who has killed an 
English soldier. You are to he implacable and resentful ; 
and there is no maxim of tyrants which, upon account of 
the supposed weakness of your government, you are not to 
pursue. Was this the conduct of the Mogul conquerors of 
India ? and must this necessarily be the policy of their Chris- 
tian successors? I pledge myself, if called upon, to prove 
the contrary. I ple^e myself to produce, in the history 
if the Mogul empire, a series of pardons and amnesties for 
rebellions, from its earliest establishments, and in its most 
distant provinces. 

I need not state to your lordships what you know to be 
the true principles of British policy in matters of this nature. 
When there has been provocation, you ought to be ready to 
listen to terms of reconciliation, even after war has been 
made. This you ought to do, to show that you are placable ; 
such policy as this would doubtless be of the greatest benefit 
and advantage to you. Look to the case of iSujah Dowlah ; 
you had, in the cause of a war with him, driven him from 
his country; you had not left him in possession of a foot of 
earth in the world. The Mogul was his sovereign, and, by 
his authority, it was in your power to dispose of the vizier- 
ate and of every office of state which Sujah Dowlah held 
under the emperor ; for he hated him mortally, and was de- 
sirous of dispossessing him of everything. What did you 
do? Though he had shed much English blood, you re- 
established him in all his power ; you gave him more than he 
before possessed, and you had no reason to repent your gen- 
erosity. Tour magnanimity and justice proved to be the 
best policy, and was the subject of admiration from one end 
of India to the other. But Mr. Hastings had other maxima 
and other principles. You are weak, he says, and therefore 
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you ougiifc never to forgive. Indeed, Mr. Hastings never 
does forgive. The Eajab was -weak, and he persecuted him ; 
Mr. Hastings was weak, and he lost his prey. He went up 
the country with the rapacity, hut not with the talons and 
beak, of a vulture. He went to look for plunder, but he 
w^as himself plundered, the country was ravaged, and the 
prey escaped. 

After the escape of Cheit Sing, there still existed in one 
corner of the country some further food for Mr. Hastings’s 
rapacity. There was a place called Bidjigur, one of those 
forts which Mr. Hastings declared could not be safely left 
in tbe possession of the Eajab ; measures were therefore taken 
to obtain possession of this place, soon after tbe flight of it# 
unfortunate proprietor. And what did he find in it ? A 
great' and powerful garrison ? No, my lords ; he found in it 
the wives and family of the Eajah ; he found it inhabited by 
two hundred women, and defended by a garrison of eunuchs 
and a few feeble militia men. This fortress was supposed 
by him to contain some money, which he hoped to lay hold 
of, when all other means of rapacity had escaped him. Ho 
first sends (and you have it on your minutes) a most cruel, 
most atrocious, and most insulting message to these unfor- 
tunate women; one of w^hom, a principal personage of the 
family, we find him in the subsequent negotiation scandaliz- 
ing in one minute, and declaring to be a women of respecta- 
ble character in the next ; treating her by turns as a prosti- 
tute and as an amiable woman, as best suited the purposes of 
the hour. This woman, with two hundred of her sex, be 
found in Bidjigur. Whatever money they had was their 
own property, and as such Cheit Sing, who had visited tbe 
place before his flight, had left it for their support, thinking 
that it would be secure to them as their property, because 
they were persons w^holly void of guilt, as they must needs 
have been. This money the Eajah might have carried oif 
with him ; but he left it them, and we must presume that it 
was their property ; and no attempt was ever made by Mr. 
Hastings to prove otherwise. They had no other property 
that c#uld be found. It was tbe only means of subsistence 
for themselves, their children, their domestics, and depend- 
ants, and for the whole female part of that onco illustriouj^ 
and next to royal family. 
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]>ut to proceed. A detajliraeiit of soldiers was sent to 
ffeize tlie torts; soldiers are habitually men of some gener- 
osity ; even when they are acting in a bad cause they do not 
wholly lose the military spirit. But Mr. Hastings, fearing 
that they might not be animated with the same lust of plun- 
der as himsert’ stimulated them to demand the plunder of the 
place; and expresses his hopes that no composition would 
be made with these women, and that not one shiliing of the 
booty would be allowed them. He does not trust to their 
acting as soldiers who have their fortunes to make, but he 
stimulates and urges them not to give way to the generous 
passions and feelings of men. 

He thus writes from Benares, the 22nd of October, 1781, 
ten o’clock in the morning-— “ I am this instant favoured with 
yours of yesterday ; mine to you of the same date has before 
this time acquainted you with my resolutions and sentiments 
respecting the Eaunee. I think every demand she has made 
to you, except that of safety and respect for her person, is 
unreasonable. If the reports brought to me are true, your 
rejecting her offers, or any negotiation wuth her, would soon 
<.'btain you possession of the fort upon your own terms. I 
apprehend that she will contrive to defraud the captox's of a 
considerable part of the booty, by being suffered to retire 
without examination ; but this is your consideration, and not 
mine. I should be sorry that your ofEcers and soldiers lost 
any part of the reward to which they are so well entitled, 
but 1 camiot make any objection, as you must be the best 
judge of the expediency of the promised indulgence to the 
Eaunee. What you have engaged for I will certainly ratify ; 
but as to permitting the Eaunee to hold the pergunnah of 
Kurteck, or any other in the zemindary, without being sub- 
ject to the authority of the zemindar ; or any lands ivhatever, 
or indeed making any conditions with her for a provision ; I 
wull never consent to it.” 

My lords, you have seen the principles upon wliich this 
man justifies his conduct. Here his real nature, character, 
and disposition break out. These w^omen had been guilty oi 
no rebellion. He never charged them with any cAne but 
that of having wealth: and yet you see with what ferocity 
he pursues everything that belonged to the destined object 
of bis cruel, inhuman, and more than tragic revenge. 
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pays lui, you have made an agreement with then, and will 
insist upon it, 1 will keep it; but if you have not, 1 beseeoh 
you not to make any. Do n’t give them anything ; sutler no 
stipulations w’hatever of a provision for them. Tlie capitula- 
tiou I will ratify, provided it contains no article of fuliirt 
provision for them: this he positively forbad; so tliat his 
bloodthirsty vengeance w’ould have sent out these two hun- 
dred innocent women to starve naked in the world. 

But he not only declares that the money found in the fort 
is the soldiers’ ; he adds, that he should be sorry if they lost 
a shilling of it. So that you have here a man not only de- 
claring that the money was theirs, directly contrary to tlie 
Company’s positive orders upon other similar occasions, and 
after lie had himself declared that prize-money was poison to 
soldiers; butdirectlyiiicitingthem to insist upon theirrighttoit 

A month had been allowed by proclamation for the sub- 
mission of all persons who had been in rebellion, wdiicb sob* 
nission was to entitle them to indemnity. But, my lords, 
e endeavoured to break the public faith with these women, 
oy inciting the soldiers to make no capitulation with them, 
and thus depriving them of the benefit of the proclamation, 
yy preventing their voluntary surrender. 

[Mr. Burke here read the proclamation.] 

Brom the date of this proclamation it appears that the sur- 
render of the fort was clearly within the time given to those 
who had been guilty of the most atrocious acts of rebellion 
to repair to their homes and enjoy an indemnity. These 
women had never quitted their homesj nor had they been 
charged with rebellion, and yet they w^ere cruelly excluded 
from the general indemnity ; and after the army had takeii 
unconditional possession of the fort, they were turned out of 
it, and ordered to the quarters of the commanding officer, 
Major Popham. This officer had received from Mr. Hast- 
ings a power to rob them, a power to plunder them, a power 
to distribute the plunder, but no power to give them ajiy 
allowance, nor any authority even to receive them. 

In thil disgraceful affair the soldiers showed a generosity 
which Mr. Hastings neither showed nor w^ould have suffered, 
if he could have prevented it. They agreed amongst them- 
selves to give to these women three lacks of rupee^s, and some 
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trifle more; and tho rest was divided as a prey among the 
army. The sum found in the fort was about £238^000, not 
the smallest part of which was in any way proved to be Cheit 
Sing’s property, or the property of any person but the un- 
fortunate women who were found in the possession of it. 

The plunder of the fort being thus given to the soldit'rs, 
what does Mr. Hastings next do? He is astonished and 
stupified to find so much unprofitable violence ; so much ty- 
ranny and so little pecuniary advantage; so much bloodshed 
without any profit to the Company. He therefore breaks his 
faith with the soldiers ; declares that, having no right to the 
money, they must refund it to the Company; and, on their 
refusal, he instituted a suit against them. With respect to 
the three lacks of rupees, or £30,000, which was to be given 
to these women, have we a scrap of paper to prove its pay- 
ment ? Is there a single receipt or voucher to verify their 
having received one sixpence of it ? I am rather inclined to 
think that they did receive it, or some part of it, but I do n’t 
know a greater crime in public officers than to have no kind 
of vouchers for the disposal of any large sums of money 
which pass through their hands ; but this, my lords, is the 
great vice of Mr. Hastings’s government. 

I have briefly taken notice of the claim which Mr. Hast- 
ings thought proper to make, on the part of the Company, 
to the treasure found in the fort of Bidjigur, after he had f 

instigated the army to claim it as the right of the captors. 

Your lordships will not be at a loss to account for this 
strange and barefaced inconsistency. This excellent Governor 
foresaw thsft he would have a bad account of this business t-o 
give to the contractc^s in Leadenhall Street, who consider 
laws, religion, morality, and the principles of state policy of 
empires as mere questions of profit and loss. Einding that 
he had dismal accounts to give of great sums expended with- 
out any returns, he had recourse to the only expedient that 
was left him. He had broken his faith with the ladies in 
the fort, by not suffering his officers to grant them that in- 
demnity which his proclamation ofiered. Then, finding that 
the soldiers had taken Mm at his word, and appropriated the 
treasure to their own use, he next broke Ms faith with them. 

A constant breach of faith is a maxim with Mm. He claims 
the treasure for the Company, and institutes a suit before Sir 
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.Elijali Impeyj 'wbo gives the money to the Company, and not 
to the soldiers. The soldiers appeal ; and since the begin- 
ning of tliis trial, I believe even very lately, it has been de- 
cided by the council that the letter of Mr. Hastings was not, 
as Sir Elijah Impey pretended, a mere private letter, because 
it had i)ear Sir’’ in it; but a public order, authorizing the 
soldiers to divide the money among themselves. 

Thus £200,000 was distributed among the soldiers ; 
£400,000 was taken away by Cheit Sing, to be pillaged b\ 
all the Company’s enemies through whose countries he 
passed ; and so ended one of the great sources from which 
this great financier intended to supply the exigencies of the 
Company, and recruit their exhausted finances. 

By this proceeding, my lords, the national honour is dis- 
graced ; all the rules of justice are violated, and every sanc- 
tion, human and divine, trampled upon. We have, on one 
side, a country ruined, a noble family destroyed, a rehcllioii 
raised by outrage and quelled by bloodshed, the national faitli 
pledged to indemnity, and that indemnity faithlessly withheld 
from helpless, defenceless women ; while the other side of the 

f icture is equally unfavourable. The East India Company liave 
ad their treasure wasted, their credit weakened, their honour 
polluted, and their troops employed against their own subjects, 
when their services were required against foreign enemies. 

My lords, it only remains for me, at this time, to make a 
few observations upon some proceedings of the prisoner, re- 
specting the revenue of Benares. I must first state to your 
lordships, that in the year 1780 he made a demand upon 
that country, which, by his own account, if it had heeji 
complied with, would only have left £28,000 a year for tlie 
maintenance of the Rajah and his family. I wish to ha\e 
this account read, for the purpose of verifying the observa- 
tions which I shall have to make to your lordships. 

[Here the account was read.] 

1 must now observe to your lordships, that Mr. Markham 
and Mr. Hastings have stated the Rajah’s net revenue at 
forty 'six lacks ; but the accounts before you state it at forty 
lacks only. Mr, Hastings had himself declared that he did 
not think the country could safely yield more, and that 
attempt to extract more would be ruinous. 
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Your lordsliips will observe, that the first of these esti- 
iinates is unaccompanied with anj document whatever, and 
liiat it is contradicted by the papers of receipt and the arti- 
cles of account, from all of which it appears that the coun- 
try never yielded more than forty lacks during the time that 
Mr. Hastings had it in his possession ; and you may he sure 
he squeezed as miicdi out of it as he could. He had his own 
residents ; first Mr. Markham, then Mr. Towke, then Mr. 
Grant *, they all went up with a design to make the most 
of it. They endeavoured to do so ; but they never could 
screw it up to more than forty lacks, by all the violent means 
which they employed. The ordinary subsidy, as paid at 
Calcutta by the Eajah, amounted to twenty -two lacks *, and 
it is therefore cleaidy proved by tliis paper that Mr. Hast- 
tings’s demand of fifty lacks (£500,000), joined to the subsi- 
dies, was more than the wEole revenue wdiich the country 
could yield. What hoarded treasures the Eajah possessed, 
and which Mr. Hastings says he carried olf with him, does 
not appear. That it was any considerable sum, is more than 
Mr. Hastings knows, more than can be proved, more than 
is probable. He had not, in his precipitate flight, any means, 
I think, of carrying away a great sum. It further appears 
from these accounts that, after the payment of the subsidy, 
there would only have been left £18,000 a year for the 
support of the Eajah’s family and establishments. 

Your lordships have now a standard, not a visionary one, 
but a standard verified by accurate calculation and authentic 
accounts. You may now fairly estimate the avarice and 
rapacity of this man, who describes countries to be enor- 
mously rich, in order that he may be justified in pillaging 
them. But however insatiable the prisoner’s avarice may be, 
he has other objects in view, other passions rankling in his 
heart, besides the lust of money. He was not ignorant, and 
we have proved it by his own confession, that his pretended 
expectation of benefit to the Company could not be realized ; 
but he well knew that by enforcing his demands he sliould 
utterly and efieetually ruin a man whom he inortall;^ hated 
Sind abhorred ; a man who could not, by ai\7 sacrifices 
ofiered to the avarice, avert the cruelty of his implacable 
enemy. 

As long as truth remains as long as figures stand, as lon^ 
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ss two and two are four, as long as there is mathematical 
and arithmetical demonstration, so long shall his cruelty, 
rage, ravage, and oppression remain evident to an astonished 
posterity. I sliall .'undertake, mj lords, when this court 
meets again, to develope the consequences of this wicked 
proceeding. 1 shall then show you, that that part of the Ea- 
jali’s family which he left behind him, and which Mr. Hast- 
ings pretended to take under his protection, was also ruined, 
undone, and destroyed ; and that the once beautiful country 
of Benares, which he has had the impudence to represent as 
being still in a prosperous condition, was left by him in such 
a state as would move pity in any tyrant in the world, 
except the one who now stands before you. 


TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 3rd JUNE, 1794. 


THIKD DAY OF EEPUY. 

(Me. Btieke.) 

My Lords, — We are called, with an awful voice, to 
come forth, and make good our charge against the prisoner 
at your bar ; but as a long time has elapsed since your lord- 
ships heard that charge, I shall take the liberty of requesting 
my worthy fellow-manager near me to read that part to 
your lordships wdiich I am just now going to observe upon, 
that you may be the better able to apply my observations to 
the letter of the charge. 

[Mr. Wyndham reads.] 

That the said "Warren Hastings, having as aforesaid ex- 
pelled the said Clieit Sing from his dominions, did, of his 
own usurped authority, and without any communication with, 
or any approbation given by, the other members of the coun- 
cil, nominate and apiwint Eajah Mehipneraia to the govern- 
ment of the provinces of Benares, and did appoint his father 
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Dtirbedgy Sing as administrator of his authorit), and did 
give to the British resident, Mr. Markham, a controlling au- 
thority over both ; and did further abrogate and set aside 
ail treaties and agreements which subsisted between the 
states of Benares and the British nation ; and did arbitrarily 
and tyrannically, of his mere authority, raise the tribute to 
the sum of £400,000 sterling, or thereabouts; did further 
wantonly and illegally impose certain oppressive duties upon 
goods and merchandise, to the great injury of trade and ruin 
of the province ; and did further dispose of, as his own, the 
property within the said provinces, by granting the same, or 
parts tliereof, in pensions to such persons as be thought fit. 

‘‘That the said Warren Hastings did, some time in the 
year 1782, enter into a clandestine correspondence with Wil- 
liam Markham, Esq., the then resident at Benares, whicli 
said Markham had been by him the said Warren Hastings 
obtruded into the said office, contrary to the positive orders 
of the court of directors ; and in consequence of the repre- 
sentation of the said Markham did, under pretence that the 
new excessive rent or tribute was in arrear, and that the 
affairs of the province were likely to fall into confusion, 
authorize and empower him, by his own private authority, 
to remove the said Durbedgy Sing from his office, and de- 
prive him of his estate. 

“ That the said Durbedgy Sing was, by the private orders 
and authorities given by the said Warren Hastings, and in 
consequence of the representations aforesaid, violently thrown 
into prison, and cruelly confined therein, under the pretence 
of the non-payment of the arrears of the tribute aforesaid. 

“ That the widow of Bulwant Sing and the Eajah Mehip- 
nerain did pointedly accuse the said Markham of being the 
sole cause of any delay in the payment of the tribute afore- 
said, and did offer to prove the innocence of the said Dur- 
bedgy Sing, and also to prove that the faults ascribed to him 
were solely the faults of the said Markham; yet the said 
Warren Hastings did pay no regard whatever to the said 
representations, nor make any inquiry into the truth of the 
same, but did accuse the said wMow of Bulwant Sing and 
Eajah aforesaid of gross presumption for the same; and 
listening to the representation of the person accused (namely, 
the resident Markham), did continue to confine the said Dur- 
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bedgy Sing in prison, and did invest tbe resident Maildiam 
with authority to bestow bis office upon whomsoever he 
pleased. 

‘‘That the said Markham did bestow the said office of 
administrator of the province of Benares upon a ])ersoii 
named dagger Deo Sing, who, in order to gratify the arbitrary 
demands of tlie said Warren Hastings, was obliged greatly 
to distress and harass the unfortunate inhabitants of the said 
province. 

“That the said Warren Hastings did, sometime in the 
year 1784, remove the said dagger Deo Sing from the said 
office, under pretence of certain irregularities and oppressions, 
which irregularities and oppressions are solely imputable to 
him, the said Warren Hastings. 

“That the consequence of all these violent changes and 
arbitrary acts was the total ruin and desolation of the coun- 
try and the fiiglit of the inhabitants ; the said Warren Hast- 
ings having found every place abandoned at bis approach, 
even by the officers of the very government which he es- 
tablisiied ; and seeing nothing but traces of devastation in 
every village, the province in effect without a government, 
the administration misconducted, the people oppressed, the 
trade discouraged, and the revenue in danger of a rapid decline. 

“ All wdiich destruction, devastation, oppression, and ruin 
are solely imputable to the above-mentioned and other arbi- 
trary, illegal, unjust, and tyrannical acts of him, the said 
Warren Hastings, who, by all and every one of the same, 
was and is guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours.” 

[Mr. Burke proceeded.] 

My lords, you have heard the charge ; and you are now 
going to see the prisoner at your bar in a new point of view. 
I will now endeavour to display him in his character of a le- 
gislator in a foreign land not augmenting the territory, honour, 
and power of Great Britain, and bringing the acquisition under 
the dominion of law and liberty, but desolating a flourishing 
country, that to all intents and purposes w^as our own; — a 
country which we had conquered from freedom, from tran- 
quillity, order, and prosperity, and submitted, through him, to 
arbitrary power, misrule, anarchy, and ruin. We now sec the 
object of his corrupt vengeance utterly destroyed, lis ffimily 
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driven from their home, his people butchered, his wife and 
ah the females of his family robbed and dishonoured in their 
persons, and the effects which husband and parents had laid 
up in store for the subsistence of their families, all the savings 
of provident economy, distributed amongst a rapacious sol- 
diery. His malice is victorious. He has well avenged, in the 
destruction of this unfortunate family, the Eajah’s intended 
\nsit to Greneral Clavering ; he has well avenged the suspect- 
ed discovery of his bribe to Mr, Francis. “ Thou hast it now, 
King, Cawdor, Grlamis, all.’* 

Llit us see, my lords, what use he makes of this power ; 
how he justifies the bounty of fortune bestowing on him this 
strange and anomalous conquest. Anomalous I call it, my 
lords, because it was the result of no plan in the cabineij, no 
operation in the field. Ho act or direction proceeded from 
him the responsible chief, except the merciless orders and the 
grant to the soldiery. He lay skulking and trembling in the 
fort of Chunar, while the British soldiery entitled themselves 
to the plunder which he held out to them. Nevertheless, my 
lords, he conquers ; the country is his own; he treats it as 
his own. Let ns therefore see how this successor of Tamer- 
lane, this emulator of Ghinges Khan, governs a country con- 
quered by the talents and courage of others, without assist- 
ance, guide, direction, or counsel given by himself. 

Bly lords, I will introduce his first act to your lordships’ 
notice, in the words of the charge. The said Warren Hast- 
ings did, some time in the year 1782, enter into a clandestine 
correspondence with William Markham, Esq., the then resi- 
dent at Benares, which said Markham had been by him, the 
said Warren Hastings, obtruded into the said office, contrary 
to the positive orders of the court of directors.” This unjus- 
tifiable obtrusion, this illegal appointment, shows you, at the 
very outset, that he defies the laws of his country ; most posi- 
tively and pointedly defies them. In attempting to give a 
reason for this defiance, he has chosen to tell a branch of the 
legislature, from which originated the act which wisely and 
prudently ordered him to pay implicit obedience to the court 
of directors, that he removed Mr. Fowke from Benares, con- 
trary to the orders of the court, on political grounds; “be- 
cause,” says be, “ I thought it necessary the resident there 
should be a man of my own nomination and confidence. 1 avow 
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t;]i{ principle, and think no government can subsist without it. 
The punishment of the Rajah made no part of my design in 
Mr, Rowke’s removal or Mr. Markham’s appointment, nor was 
his punishment an object of my contemplation at the time I 
removed Mr. Eowke to appoint Mr. Markham ; an apjjoint- 
ment of my own choice, and a signal to notify tlie restoration 
of my own authority, as I had before removed Mr. Fowke 
and appointed Mr. G-i’aham for the same purpose.” 

Here, my lords, he does not even pretend that he had any 
view whatever in this appointment of Mr. Markham, but to 
defy the laws of his country. I must,” says he, “ have a 
man of my own nomination, because it is a signal to notify 
the restoration of my own authority, as I had before removed 
Mr. Fowke for the same purpose.” 

I must beg your lordships to keep in mind, that the greater 
part of the observations with which I shall trouble you have 
a reference to th.e princqoles upon wdiich this man acts ; and 
I beseech you to remember always that you have before you 
a question and an issue of law. I beseech you to consider 
what it is that you are disposing of ; that you are not merel^V 
disposing of this man and his cause, but that you are dis- 
posing of the laws of your country. 

You, my lords, have made, and we have made, an act of 
parliament in which the council at Calcutta is vested with a 
special power, distinctly limited and defined. He says, my 
authority is absolute. I defy the orders of the court of direc- 
tors, because it is necessary for me to show that I can disre- 
gard them, as a signal of my own authority. He supposes 
his authority gone while he obeys the laws; hut, says he, 
the moment I got rid of the bonds and barriers of the laws 
, (as if there had been some act of violence and usurpation 
that had deprived him of his rightful powers), I was restored 
to my own authority. What is this authority to which he 
is restored ? Hot an authority vested in him by the East 
India Company; not an authority sanctioned by the laws ot 
this kingdom. It is neither of these, but the authority of 
Warren Hastings ; an inherent divine right, I suppose, w^hich 
he has ought proper to claim as belonging to himself ; some- 
thing independent of the laws ; something independent of the 
court of directors ; sometliing independent of his breihren 
of the council. It is my own authority.” 
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And wliat is the signal by which yon are to know w^hen 
this authority is restored ? By his obedience to the court of 
directors ? by his attention to the laws of his country f by 
his regard to tlie rights of the people ? No, my lords, no ; 
the notification of the restoration of this authority is a formal 
disobedience of the orders of the court of directors. When 
you find the laws of the land trampled upon, and their ap- 
pointed authority despised, then you may be sure that the 
authority of the prisoner is reestablished. 

There is, my lords, always a close connexion between vices 
of every description. The man who is a tyrant would, under 
some other circumstances, be a rebel ; and he that is a rebel 
would become a tj^rant. They are things which originally 
proceed from the same source. They owe their birth to the 
wild, unbridled lewdness of arbitrary power. They arise 
from a contempt of public order, and of the laws and insti- 
tutions which curb mankind. They arise from a harsh, cruel, 
and ferocious disposition, impatient of the rules of law, order, 
and morality : and accordingly, as their relation varies, the 
man is a tyrant if a superior, a rebel if an inferior. But this 
man, standing in a middle point between the two relations, 
the superior and inferior, declares himself at once both a re- 
bel and a tyrant. We therefore naturally expect, that when 
he has thrown off the laws of his country he will throw off 
all other authority. Accordingly, in defiance of that author- 
ity to vrhich he owes his situation, he nominates Mr. Mark- 
ham to the residency at Benares, and therefore every act of 
Mr. Markham is his. He is responsible, — doubly responsible 
to what he would have been if in the ordinary course of of- 
fice he had named this agent. 

Every governor is resppnsihle for the misdemeanours com- 
mitted under his legal authority for which he does not pun- 
ish the delinquent ; but the prisoner is doubly responsible in 
this case, because he assumed an illegal authority, which can 
he justified only, if at all, by the good resulting from the as- 
sumption. 

Having now chosen his principal instrument, an d^ his con- 
fidential and sole counsellor, having the country entirely in 
his hand, and every obstacle that could impede his course 
swept out the arena, what does he do under these auspicious 
circumstances ? You would imagine, that, in the first place, 
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be would liave sent down to the council at Calcutta a general 
view of his proceedings, and of their consequences, together 
with a complete statement of the revenue ; that he would 
have recommended the fittest persons for public tauists, with 
such other measures as he might judge to be most essential 
to the interest and honour of his employers. One would have 
imagined he would have done this, in order that the council 
and the court of directors might have a clear view of the 
\vhole existing system, before he attempted to make a per- 
manent arrangement for the administration of the country. 
But, on the contrary, the whole of his proceedings is clandes- 
tinely conducted ; there is not the slightest communication 
with the council upon the business, till he bad determined 
and settled the whole. Thus the council w^as placed in a 
complete dilemma, either to confirm all his wicked and arbi- 
trary acts, for such we have proved them to be, or to derange 
the wiiole administration of the country again, and to make 
another revolution, as complete and dreadful as that w^hich 
he had made. 

The task which the Governor-G-eneral had imposed upon 
himself w’as, I admit, a difiicult one; hut those who pull 
down important ancient establishments, who wantonly destroy 
modes of administration and public institutions under which 
a country has prospered, are the most mischievous, and there- 
fore the wickedest, of men. It is not a reverse of fortune, it 
is not the fall of an individual, that w^e are here talking of. 
*We are indeed sorry for Cheit Sing and Durbedgy Sing, as 
we should he sorry for any individual under simikir circum- 
stances. 

It is wisely provided in the constitution of our heart tliat 
we should interest ourselves in the fate of great personages. 
They are, therefore, made every wrhere the objects of tragedy, 
which addresses itself directly to our passions and our feel- 
ings. And why ? Because men of great place, men of great 
rank, men of great hereditary authority, cannot fall without 
a horrible crash upon all about them. Such tow^ers cannot 
tumble without ruining their dependent cottages. 

The prosperity of a country that has been distressed by a 
revolution which has swept off its principal men cannot be 
reestablished without extreme difficulty. This man there- 
fore, who wantonly and wickedly destroyed the existing 
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government of Benares was doubly bound to use all possible 
care and caution in supplying tbe loss of those institutions 
%vliich he had destroyed, and or the men whom he had driven 
into exile. This, I say, he ought to have done. Let us now 
see what he really did do. 

He set out by disposing of all the property of the country 
as if it was his own. He first confiscated the whole estates 
of tlie Baboos, the great nobility of the country, to the amount 
of six lacks of rupees. He then distributed the lands and 
revenue of the country according to his own pleasure ; and 
as he had seized the lands without our knowing why or 
wherefore, so the portion which he took away from some 
persons he gave to others, in the same arbitrary manner, and 
without any assignable reason. 

When we were inquiring w^hat jaghires Mr. Hastings had 
thought proper to grant, we found, to our astonishment 
(though it is natural that his mind should take this turn), 
that he endowed several charities with jaghires. He gave a 
jaghire to some Brahmins, to pray for the perpetual prosperity 
of the Company, and others to procure the prayers of the 
same class of men for himself. I do not blame his G-eiitoo 
piety, when I find no Christian piety in the man ; let him 
take refuge in any superstition he pleases. The 'crime we 
charge is, his having distributed the lands of others at his 
own pleasure. Whether this proceeded from piety, from 
ostentation, or from any other motive, it matters not. We 
contend that he ought not to have distributed such land at 
all; that he had no right to do so; — and consequently, the 
gift of a single acre of land, by his own private will, was an 
act of robbery, either from the public or some individual. 

When he had thus disturbed the landed property of Be- 
nares, and distributed it according to his own will, he 
thought it would he proper to fix upon a person to govern 
the country ; and of this person he himself made the choice. 
Ifc does not appear that the people could have lost, even by 
the revolt of Clieit Sing, the right which w^as inherent in 
them, to be governed by the lawful successor of his family. 
We find, liowever, that this man, by hie own authority, by 
the arbitrary exercise of his own will and fancy, did think 
proper to nominate a person to succeed the Eajah who had 
no legal claims to the succession. He made choice z£ a bqy 
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about uineteen years old ; and be says he made that choice 
upon the principle of this boy’s being descended from Biii- 
want Sing, by the female line. But he does not pretend to 
say that he was the proper and natural heir to Cheit Sing ; 
and we wnll show you the direct contrary. Indeed, he con- 
fesses the contrary himself; for he argues, in his defence, 
that when a new system was to be formed with the successor 
of Cheit Sing, who was not his heir, each successor had no 
claim of right. 

But perhaps the want of right wms supplied by the capacity 
and fitness of the person who was chosen. I do not say that 
this does or can for one moment supersede the positive right 
of another person ; but it wmiild palliate the injustice in 
some degree. "Was there in this case any palliative matter ? 
Who was the person chosen by Mr, Hastings to succeed 
Cheit Sing ? My lords, the person chosen was a minor ; for, 
we find, the prisoner at your bar immediately proceeded to 
appoint him a guardian. This guardian he also chose by his 
own will and pleasure, as he himself declares, without refer- 
ring to any particular claim or usage ; without calling the 
Pundits to instruct him, upon whom, by the Gentoo laws, 
the guardianship devolved. 

I admit, that in selecting a guardian he did not in one 
respect act improperly, for he chose the boy’s father, and he 
could not have chosen a better guardian for his person. But 
for the administration of his government, qualities were re- 
quired which this man did not possess. He should have 
chosen a man of vigour, capacity, and diligence ; a man fit 
to meet the great difficulties of the situation in which he 
w'as to be placed. 

Mr. Hastings, my lords, plainly tells you that he did not 
think the man’s talents to be extraordinary, and he soon 
afterwards says that he had a great many incapacities. He 
tells you that he has a doubt wdiether he was capable of real- 
izing those hopes of revenue which he (Mr. Hastings) bad 
formed. Hor can this be matter of wonder, when we con- 
sider that he had ruined and destroyed the ancient system, 
the wliol^ scheme and tenour of public offices, and had sub- 
stituted nothing for them but his own arbitrary will. He 
had formed a plan of an entire new system, in which the 
practical details haa no reference to the experience and wis* 
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dtMii of past ages. He did not take the government as hii 
found it ; he did not take the system of offices as it was ar- 
ranged to his hand : but he dared to make the wicked and 
flagitious experiment which I have stated; an experiment 
upon the happiness of a numerous people, whose property he 
liad usurped and distributed in the manner which has been 
laid before your lordships. The attempt failed, and he is re- 
sponsible for the consequences. 

How dared he to make these experiments ? In what man- 
ner can he he justified for playing fast ajicl loose with the dear- 
est interests, and perhaps with the very existence, of a nation ? 
Attend to the manner in "s^^hich he justifies himself, and you 
will find the whole secret let out. ‘‘ The easy accumulation 
of too much wealth,’’ he says, ‘‘had been Cheit Sing’s ruin; 
it had buoyed him up with extravagant and ill-founded no- 
tions of independence, which I very much wished to discour- 
age in the future Eajah. Some part, therefore, of the super- 
abundant produce in the country I turned into the coffers 
of the sovereign by an augmentation of the tribute.” Who 
. authorized him to make any augmentation of the tribute ? 
But above all, who authorized him to augment it upon this 
principle ? I must take care the tributary prince does not 
grow too rich ; if he gets rich, he will get proud. This pri- 
soner has got a scale like that in the almanac, “ war begets 
poverty, poverty peace,” and so on. The first rule that he 
lays down is, that he will keep the new Eajah in a state of 
poverty ; because if he grows rich he will become proud, and 
behave as Cheit Sing did. You see the ground, foiuidation, 
and spirit of the whole proceeding. Cheit Sing was to be 
robbed. Why ? Because he is too rich. His successor is to 
be reduced to a miserable condition. Wliy ? Lest he should 
grow rich and become troublesome. The whole of his sys- 
tem is to prevent men from growing rich, lest if they should 
grow rich they should grow proud, and seek independence. 
I our lordships see that in this man’s opinion riches must be- 
get pride. I hope your lordships will never be so poor as to 
cease to be proud; for ceasing to be proud, you will cease to 
be independent. ^ 

Having resolved that the Eajah should not grow rich, for 
fear lie should grow proud and independent, he orders him to 
pay forty lacks of rupees, or £400 000. annually to the Com- 
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pany. The tribute had before been £250,000, and he all at 
once raised it to £400,000. Bid he previously inform the 
council of these mteutions ? Bid he inform them of the 
amount of the gross collections of the country, from any 
properly authenticated accounts procured from any public 
office? 

I need not inform your lordships that it is a serious thing 
to draw out of a country, instead of £250,000, an annual tri- 
bute of £400,000. There were other persons besides the 
Eajah concerned in tliis enormous increase of revenue. The 
whole country is interested in its resources being fairly esti- 
mated and assessed ; for if you overrate the revenue which 
it is supposed to yield to the great general collector, you ne- 
cessitate him to overrate every under-collector, and thereby 
instigate them to harass and oppress the people. It is upon 
these grounds that we have charged the prisoner at your bar 
with having acted arbitrarily, illegally, unjustly, and tyran- 
nically : and your lordships will bear in mind that these acts 
were done by his sole authority, which authority we have 
shown to have been illegally assumed. 

My lords, before he took the important steps which I have 
just stated, he consulted no one but Mr. Markham, whom he 
placed over the new Eajah. The Eajah was only nineteen 
years old ; but Mr. Markham undoubtedly bad the advantage 
of him in this respect, for he was twenty-one. He had also 
the benefit of five months’ experience of the country; an 
abundant experience to he sure, my lords, in a country where 
it is well known, from the peculiar character of its inhabitants, 
that a man cannot anywhere put his foot without placing it 
upon some trap or mine, until he is perfectly acquainted with 
its localities. Nevertheless, he puts the whole country and a 
prince of nineteen, as appears from the evidence, into the hands 
of Mr. Markham, a man of twenty-one. "We have no doubt of 
Mr. Markham’s capacity ; but he could have no experience in 
the country over which he possessed a general eoiitrolling 
power. Under these circumstances, we surely shall not wonder 
if this young man fell into error. I do not like to treat harshly 
the errouB into which a very young person may fall: but tii© 
man who employs him, and puts him into a situation for 
wffiieh he lias neither capacity nor experience, is responsible 
for the consequences of such an appointment ; and Mr. Hast- 
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ings is doubly responsible in tliis case, because he placed Mr* 
Markham as resident, merely to show that he defied tl>€ 
authority of the court of directors. 

But, ray lords, let us proceed. We find Mr. Hastingsi 
resolved to exact forty lacks from the country, although he 
had no proof that su-ch a tribute could be fairly collected. 
He next assigns to this boy, the Bajah, emoluments amounting 
to about £60,000 a year. Let us now see upon what grounds 
he can justify the assignment of these emoluments. I can 
perceive none but such as are founded upon the opinion of its 
being necessary to the support of the Eajalfis dignity. How, 
when Mr. Markham, who is the sole ostensible actor in the 
management of the new Eajah, as he had been a witness to 
the deposition of the former, comes before you to give an ac- 
count of what he thought of Cheit Sing, who appears to 
have propeidy supported the dignity of his situation, he tells 
you that about a lack or a lack and a half (£.10,000 or 
£15,000) a year was as much as Cheit Sing could spend. 
And yet this young creature, settled in the same country, and 
who was to pay £400,000 a year, instead of £250,000, 
tribute to the Company, was authorized by Mr. Hastings to, 
collect and reserve to his own use £60,000 out of the revenue, 
^fhat is to say, he was to receive four times as much as was 
stated by Mr. Hastings, on Mr. Markham’s evidence, to have 
been necessary to. support him. 

Tour lordships tread upon corruption everywhere. Why 
was such a large revenue given to the young Eajah to support 
his dignity, when, as they say, Cheit Sing did not spend 
above a lack and half in support of his ; though it is known 
he had great establishments to maintain ; that he had erected 
considerable buildings, adorned with fine gardens ; and, ac- 
cording to them, had made great preparations for war ? 

We must at length imagine that they knew the country 
could bear the impost imposed upon it. I ask, how did they 
know this ? We have proved to you, by a paper presented 
here by Mr. Markham, that the net amount of the collections 
was about £360,000. This is their own account, and was 
made up, as Mr. Markham says, by one of the clerks of Dur- 
bedgy JSing, together with his Persian moonshee (a verv 
fine council to settle the revenues of the kingdom), in his 
private house. And with this account before them, thev 
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liave aared to impose upon tlie necks of that unhappy people 
a tribute of £400,000, together with an income for the Eajah 
of £60,000. These sums the naib Burhedgy Sing was 
bound to furnish, and left to get them as he could. Your 
lordships will observe, that I speak of the net proceeds 
the collections. We have nothing to do with the gross 
amount. We are speaking of what came to the public trea- 
sury, which was no more than I have stated ; and it was out 
of the public treasury that these payments were to be made, 
because there could be no other honest way of getting the 
money. 

But let us now come to the main point, which is to ascer- 
tain what sums the country could really bear. Mr. Hastings 
maintains (whether in the speech of his counsel or otherwise, 
I do not recollect) that the revenue of the country %vas 
£400,000, that it constantly paid that sum, and flourished 
under the payment. In answer to this, I refer your lordships, 
first to Mr. Markham’s declaration, and the Wassil Baakee, 
which is in the page 1750 of the printed minutes. I next refer 
your lordships to Mr. Buncan’s Eeports, in page 2493. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Buncan’s public estimate of the revenue of 
Benares, the net collections of the very year we are speaking 
of, when Burbedgy Sing had the management, and when 
Mr. Markham, his Persian moonsbee, and a clerk in his pri- 
vate house, made the estimates, without any documents, or 
with whatever documents, or God only knows, for nothing 
appears on the record of the transaction ; the collections 
yielded in that year but £340,000, that is, £20,000 less than 
Mr. Markham’s estimate. But take it which way you will, 
whether you take it at Mr. Markham’s £360,000, or at Mr. 
Buncan’s £340,000, your lordships will see, that, after re- 
serving £60,000 for his own private expenses, the Eajah 
could not realize a sum nearly equal to the tribute de- 
manded. 

Tour lordships have also in evidence before you an account 
of the produce of the country for, I believe, full five years 
after this period, from which it appears that it never realized 
the forly Jacks, or anything like it. Yielding only thirty- 
seven and thirty-nine lacks, or thereabouts, which is £20,000 
short of Mr. Markham’s estimate, and £160,000 short of 
Mr. Hastings’s, On what data could the prisoner at your 
TfOL, vm. 
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bar have lornied this estimate ? Where were all the clerks 
aud mutseddies, where were all the men of business in Be- 
nares, who could have given him complete information upon 
the subject ? We do not find the trace of any of them ; all 
;our information is Mr. Markham’s moonshee, and some clerk 
of Biirbedgy Sing’s employed in Mr. Markham’s private 
counting-house, in estimating revenues of a country. 

The disposable revenue was still further reduced by the 
jaghires which Mr. Hastings granted, but to what amount 
does not appear. He mentions the increase in the revenue, 
by the confiscation of the estates of the Baboos, w’ho bad 
been in rebellion. This he rates at six lacks. But we have 
inspected the accounts ; we have examined them with that 
sedulous attention which belongs to that branch of the legis- 
lature that has the care of the public revenues, and we have 
not found one trace of this addition. Whether these con- 
fiscations w^ere ever actually made, remains doubtful ; but if 
they were made, the application or the receipt of the money 
they yielded does not appear in any account whatever. I 
leave your lordships to judge of this. 

But it may be said, that Mr. Hastings might have been in 
ail error. If he was in an error, my lords, his error con- 
tinued an extraordinary length of time. The error itself was , 
also extraordinary in a man of business ; it w’as an error of 
, account. If his confidential agent, Mr. Markham, had ori- 
ginally contributed to lead him into the error, he soon per- 
ceived it. He soon informed Mr. Hastings that his expect- 
ations were erroneous, and that he had overrated the country. 
What then are we to think of his persevering in this error ? 
Mr, Hastings might have formed extravagant and wild ex- 
pectations wdien he was going up the country to plunder; 
for w^e allow that avarice may often overcalculate the hoards 
that it is going to rob. If a thief is going to plunder a bank- 
er’s shop, his avarice, when running the risk of his life, may 
lead him to imagine there is more money in the shop than 
there really is. But when this man was in possession of the 
country, how came he not to know and understand the con- 
dition of it better ? In fact he was well acquainteS with it, 
for he has declared it to be his opinion that forty lacks was 
ail overrated calculation, and that the country could not 
continue to pay this tribute at the very time he was imposing 
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it. You liave this admission in page 294 of the printed 
namntes ; hut in the very face of it he says. If the Itajah will 
exert himself^ and continue for some years the regular pay- 
ment, he will then grant him a remission. Thus the E-ajah 
was told, what he well knew, that he was overrated, but tliat 
at some time or another he was to expect a remission. And 
what, my lords, Avas the condition upon which he was to ob- 
tain this promised indulgence? The punctual payment of 
tliat which Mr. Hastings declares he was not able to pay ; 
and which he could not pay without ruining the country, 
betraying his own honour and character, and acting directly 
contrary to the duties of the station in which Mr. Hastings 
liad placed him. Thus this unfortunate man was compelled 
to have recourse to the most rigorous exaction, that he might 
be enabled to satisfy the exorbitant demand which had been 
made upon him. 

But let us suppose that the country was able to aiford the 
sum at which it was assessed, and that nothing was required 
but vigour and activity in the Eajali, Hid Mr. Hastings 
endeavour to make his strength equal to the task imposed 
on him? No; the direct contrary; in proportion as he 
augmented the burthens of this man, in just that proportion 
lie took away his strength and power of supporting these 
burthens. 

There was not one of the external marks of honour, which 
attended the government of Cheit Sing, that he did not take 
away from the new Eajah ; and still, when this new man 
came to his new authority, deprived of all external marks of 
consequence, and degraded in the opinion of his subjects, he 
was to extort from his people an additional revenue, payable 
to the Company, of fifteen lacks of rupees more than was 
paid by the late Eajah, in all the plenitude of undivided 
authority. To increase this difficulty still more, the father 
and guardian of this inexperienced youth was a man who 
had no credit or reputation in the country. This circum- 
stance alone was a sufficient drawback from the weight of 
liis autliiprity ; but Mr. Hastings took care that he should be 
divested of it altogether ; for, as our charge states, he placed 
him under the immediate direction of Mr. Markham ; and 
consequently Mr. Markham was the governor of the country 
Could a man, with a reduced, divided, contemptible authority, 
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venture to strike such bold and hardy strokes as would ba 
efficient, without being oppressive ? Could he, or any other 
mail, thus bound and shackled, execute such vigorous and 
energetic measures as were necessary to realize such an enor- 
mous tribute as was imposed upon this unhappy country ? 

My lords, I must now call your attention to another cir- 
cumstance, not mentioned in the charge, but connected with 
the appointment of the new E/a)ah, and of his naib, Durbedgy 
8ing, and demonstrative of the uniust and cruel treatment 
to which they were exposed. It appears, from a letter pro- 
duced here by Mr. Markham (upon which kind of corre- 
spondence I shall take the liberty to remark hereafter), that 
the Eajah lived in perpetual apprehension of being removed, 
and that a person called Oossaun Sing was intended as his 
successor, Mr. Markham, in one part of his correspondence, 
tells you that the Kajah did not intend to hold the govern- 
ment any longer. \Vhy? Upon a point of right, namely, 
that he did not possess it upon the same advantageous terms 
as Cheit Sing; but he tells you in another letter (and this 
is a much better key to the whole transaction), that he was 
in dread of that Oossaun Sing whom I have just mentioned. 
This man Mr. Hastings kept ready to terrify the llajah ; and 
you will, in the course of these transactions, see that there is 
not a man in India, of any consideration, against whom Mr, 
Hastings did not keep a kind of pretender, to keep him in 
continual awe. This Oossaun Sing, whom Mr. Hastings 
brought up with him to Benares, was dreaded by Cheit Sing, 

. not less than by his successor. "We find that he was at first 
nominated naib or acting governor of the country, but had 
never been put in actual possession of this high office, and 
Durbedgy Sing was appointed to it. Although Oossaun 
Sing was thus removed, he continued his pretensions, and 
constantly solicited the office. Thus the poor man appoint- 
ed by Mr. Hastings, and actually in possession, was not only 
called upon to perform tasks beyond his strength, but was 
overawed by Mr. Markham, and terrified by Oossaun Sing 
(the mortal enemy of the family), who, like an accusing fiend, 
was continually at his post, and unceasingly reiterating his 
accusations. This Oossaun Sing "was, as Mr. Markham tells 
you, one of the causes of the Eajah’s continued dejection and 
djespondency ; but it does not appear that any of these cir- 
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CTimstances were ever laid before the council; tbe whole 
passed between Mr. Hastings and Mr, Markham. 

Mr. Hastings having by bis arbitrary wdil thus disposed of 
the revenue and of the landed property of Benares, we will 
now trace his further proceedings and their elfects. He 
found the country most flourishing in agriculture and in 
trade ; but not satisfied with the experiment he had made 
upon the government, upon the revenues, upon the reigning 
family, and upon all the landed property, he resolved to make 
as bold and as novel an experiment upon the commercial in- 
terests of the country. Accordingly he entirely changed that 
part of the revenue system which affects trade and commerce, 
the life and soul of a state. Without any advice that we 
know of, except Mr. Markham’s, he sat down to change in 
every point the whole commercial system of that country ; 
and he effected the change upon the same arbitrary principles 
which he had before acted upon, namely, his own arbitrary 
will. We are told, indeed, that he consulted hankers and 
merchants ; but when your lordships shall have learned what 
has happened from this experiment, you will easily see 
whether he did resort to proper sources of information or 
not. You will see, that the mischief which has happened 
has proceeded from the exercise of arbitrary power. Arbi- 
trary power, my lords, is always a miserable creature. When 
a man once adopts it as the principle of his actions, no one 
dares to tell him a truth ; no one dares to give him any in- 
formation that is disagreeable to him ; for all know that their 
life and fortune depend upon his caprice. Thus the man 
wdio lives in the exercise of arbitrary power condemns him- 
self to eternal ignorance. Of this the prisoner at your bar 
affords us a striking example. This man, without advice, 
without assistance; and without resource, except in his own 
arbitrary power, stupidly ignorant in himself, and puffed up 
with the constant companion of ignorance, a blind presump- 
tion, alters the system of commercial imposts, and thereby 
ruined the w^hole trade of the country, leaving no one part of 
it undestroyed. 

Let nTe now call your lordships* attention to his assumption 
of power, without one word of communication with the 
council at Calcutta, where the whole of these trading regu- 
lations might and ought to have been considered, and where 
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they could have "been deli'berately examined and determined 
upon. By this assumption, the council was placed in the 
situation which I have before described ; it must either cois- 
iirm his acts, or again undo everything which had been 
done. He had provided, not only against resistance, hut 
almost against any inquiry into his wild projects. He had, 
hy his opium contracts, put all vigilance asleep ; and by his 
bullock and other contracts, he had secured a variety of con- 
cealed interests, both abroad and at home. He was sure of 
the ratification of his acts by the council, whenever he 
should please to inform them of his measures ; and to his 
secret influence he trusted for impunity in his career of 
tyranny and oppression. 

In bringing before you his arbitrary mode of imposing 
duties, I beg to remind your lordships, that when I examined 
Mr. Markham, concerning the imposing of a duty of five per 
cent., instead of the former duty of two, I asked him, whether 
that five per cent, was not laid on in such a manner as utterly 
to extinguish the trade ; and whether it was not, in effect 
and substance, five times as much as bad been paid before. 
What was his answer ? Why, that many plans which, 
when considered in the closet, look specious and plausible, 
wdll not hold when they come to be tried in practice, and 
that this plan was one of them. The additional duties, said 
he, have never since been exacted. But, my lords, the very 
attempt to exact them utterly ruined the trade of the coun- 
try. They were imposed upon a visionary theory, formed in 
his own closet, and the result was exactly what might have 
been anticipated. Was it not an abominable thing in Mr. 
Hastings to withhold from the council the means of ascer- 
taining the real operation of his taxes ? He had no know- 
ledge of trade himself ; he cannot keep an account ; he has 
310 memory. In fact, w^e find him a man possessed of no one 
quality fit for any kind of business whatever. We find him 
pursuing his own visionary projects, without knoAving any- 
thing of the nature or the circumstances under which the 
trade of the country was carried on. These projects miglit 
have looked very plausible ; but when you come to 'examine 
the actual state of the trade, it is not merely a ditTerence be- 
tween five and two per cent., but it becomes a ditlerent mode 
©f estimating the commodity, and it amounts to five times as 
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mucli as 'sras paid before. Ve bring this as aii exemplifica- 
tion of this cursed mode of arbitrary proceeding, and to 
show you his total ignorance of the subject, and his total in- 
difference about the event of the measure he was pursuing. 
When he began to perceive his blunders, he never took any 
means whatever to put the new regulations, which these blun- 
ders had made necessary, into execution, but he left all this 
mischievous project to rage in its full extent. 

I have shown your lordships how he managed the private 
property of the country, how he managed the governmentj 
and how he managed the trade. I am now to call your lord- 
ships’ attention to some of the consequences which have re- 
sulted from the instances of management, or rather gross 
mismanagement, which have been brought before you. Y our 
lordships will recollect that none of these violent and arbitrary 
measures, either in their conception or in the progress of their 
execution, were officially made known to the co uncil. And you 
will observe, as we proved, that the same criminal concealment 
existed -with respect to the fatal consequences of these acts. 

After the flight of Cheit Sing, the revenues were punctually 
paid by the naib Durbedgy Sing, month by month, kist by 
kist, until the month of July, and then, as the country had 
suffered some distress, the naib wished this kist or instalment 
to be throwm on the next month. You will ask, why he 
wished to burthen this month beyond the rest ? I reply, the 
reason was obvious ; the month of August is the last of the 
year, and he would at its expiration have the advantage of 
viewing the receipts of the whole year, and ascertaining the 
claim of the country to the remission of a part of the annual 
tribute which Mr. Hastings had promised, provided the in- 
stalments were paid regularly. It was well knowm to every- 
body that the country had suflered very considerably by the 
revolt, and by a drought which prevailed that year. The 
Eajah therefore expected to avail himself of Mr. Hastings’s 
flattering promise, and to save by the delay the payment of 
one of the two kists. But mark the course that was taken ; 
the two kists were at once demanded at the end of the year, 
and no remission of tribute was allowed. By the promise of 
remission, Mr. Hastings tacitly acknowledged that the Bajah 
was overburthened ; and he admits that the payment of the 
July kist was postponed at the Bajah’ s own desire. He must 
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have seen the Eajah’s motive for desiring delay, and he ought 
to have taken care that this poor man should not be oppi'essed 
and ruined by this compliance with requests founded on such 
motives. 

So passed the year 1781. No complaints of arrears in 
Durbedgy Sing’s payments appear on record before the month 
of April, 1782 ; and I wish your lordships seriously to advert 
to the circumstances attending the evidence respecting these 
arrears, which has been produced for the first time by the 
prisoner in his defence here at your bar. This evidence does 
not appear in the Company’s records ; it does not appear in 
the book of the Benares correspondence ; it does not appear 
in any documents to which the Commons could have access ; 
it was unknown to the directors, unknown to the council ; 
unknown to the residents, Mr. Markham’s successors at Be- 
nares ; unknown to the searching and inquisitive eye of the 
Commons of Great Britain. This important evidence was 
dravrn out of Mr. Markham’s pocket, in the presence of your 
lordships. It consists of a private correspondence which ho 
carried on with Mr. Hastings, unknown to the council, after 
Durbedgy Sing had been appointed naib ; after the new go- 
vernment had been established, after Mr. Hastings had quitted 
that province, and had apparently wholly abandoned it ; and 
when there was no reason whatever why the correspondence 
should not be public. This private correspondence of Mr. 
Markham’s, now produced for the first time, is full of the bit- 
terest complaints against Durbedgy Sing. These clandestine 
complaints, these underhand means of accomplishing the 
ruin of a man, -without the knowledge of his true and proper 
judges, we produce to your lordships as a heavy aggravation 
of our charge, and as a proof of a wicked conspiracy to de- 
stroy the man. Bor if there was any danger of his falling 
into arrears when the heavy accumulated kists came upon 
him, the council ought to have known that danger; they 
ought to have known every particular of these complaints; 
for Mr. Hastings had then carried into effect his own plans. 

I ouglit to have particularly marked for your lordships’ 
attention this second era of clandestine correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Hastings and Mr. Markham. It commenced after 
Mr. Hastings had quitted Benares, and had nothing to do 
with it but as Governor- General ; even after his extraordinary 
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and, as we contend, illegal power had completely expired, the 
same clandestine correspondence was carried on. He appa- 
rently considered Benares as his private property ; and just 
as a man acts with his private steward about his private 
estate, so be acted with the resident at Benares, He receives 
from him and answers letters containing a series of com- 
plaints against Durbedgy Sing, which began in April, and 
continued to the month of November, without making any 
public communication of them. He never laid one word of 
this correspondence before the council until the 29th of No- 
vember, and he had then completely settled the hite of this 
Durbedgy Sing. 

This clandestine correspondence we charge against him 
as an act of rebellion ; for he was bound to lay before the 
council the whole of his correspondence relative to the re- 
venue, and all the other affairs of the country. We charge it 
not only as rebellion against the orders of the Company and 
the laws of the land, but as a wdcked plot to destroy this 
man, by depriving him of any opportunity of defending him- 
self before the council, his lawTul judges. I wish to impress 
it strongly on your lordships’ minds, that neither the com- 
plaints of Mr. Markham nor the exculpations of Durbedgy 
Sing were ever made known till Mr. Markham was examined 
in this hall. 

The first intimation aifibrded the council of what had been 
going on at Benares, from April, 1782, at which time Mr. 
Markham says the complaints against Durbedgy Sing had 
risen to serious importance, was in a letter dated the 27th of 
November following. This letter was sent to the council 
from Nia Serai, in the Granges, where Mr. Hastings had re- 
tired for the benefit of the air. During the whole time he 
was in Calcutta, it does not appear upon the records that he 
had ever held any communication with the council upon the 
subject. The letter is in the printed minutes, page 298, and 
is as follows : “ The Governor- General — I desire the secretary 
to lay the accompanying letters from Mr. Markham before 
the hoard, and request that orders may he immediately sent 
to him concerning the subjects contained in them. It may 
be necessary to inform the board, that on repeated informa- 
tion from Mr. Markham, which indeed was confirmed to me 
beyond a doubt by other channels, and by rrivate assurances 
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wliieh I could trust, that the affairs of. that province were 
likely to fall into the grciatest confusion from the misconduct 
of Baboo Durbedgy Sing, whom I had appointed the naib ; 
fearing the dangerous consequences of a delay, and being at 
too great a distance to consult the members of the board, 
who I knew could repose that confidence in my local know- 
ledge as to admit of this occasional exercise of my own sepa- 
rate authority, I wrote to Mr. Markham the letter to which 
he alludes, dated the 29th of September last, of which I now 
lay before the board a copy. The first of the accompanying 
letters from Mr. Markham arrived at a time when a severe 
return of my late illness obliged me, by the advice of my 
physicians, to leave Calcutta for the benefit of the country 
air, and prevented me from bringing it earlier befoi’e the no- 
tice of the board.” 

I have to remark upon this part of the letter, that he claims 
for himself an exercise of his own authority. He had now 
no delegation, and therefore no claim to separate authority. 
He was only a member of the board, obliged to do every- 
thing according to the decision of the majority, and yet he- 
speaks of his own separate authority ; and after compliment- 
ing himself, he requests its confirmation. The complaints 
of Mr. Markham had been increasing, growing, and multiply- 
ing upon him, from the month of April preceding, and he had 
never given the least intimation of it to the board until he 
wrote this letter. This was at so late a period that he then 
says, the time wmif t wait for a remedy ; I am obliged to use 
my own separate authority : although he had had abundant 
time for laying the whole matter before the council. 

He next goes on to say, “ It had indeed been my inten- 
tion, but for the same cause, to have requested the instruc- 
tions of the board for the conduct of Mr. Markham, in the 
difficulties which he had to encounter immediately after the 
date of my letter to him; and to have recommended the 
substance of it, for an order to the board.” 

He seems to have promised Mr. Markham that, if tlie vio- 
lent act which Mr. Markham proposed, and which he, Mr, 
Hastings, ordered, was carried into execution, an authority 
should be procured from the board. He, however, did not 
get Mr. Markham such an authority. Why ? Because he 
was resolved, as he has told you, to act by his own separate 
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authority ; and Decause, as he has likewise told you, that he 
disobeys the orders of the court of directors, and defies the 
laws oi* the country, as a signal of his authority. 

JS'ow, -what does he recommend to the board ? That it 
wall be pleased to confirm the appointment which Mr. Mark- 
ham made in obedience to his individual orders, as well as the 
directions w^hich he had given him, to exact from Baboo 
Durbedgy Sing, wdth the utmost rigour, every rupee of the 
' collections ; and either to confine him at Benares, or send 
him to Chunar, and imprison him there, until the whole of 
his arrears were paid up. Here then, my lords, you have, 
what plainly appears in every act of Mr. Hastings, a feeling 
of resentment for some personal injxiry. I feel myself,” 
says he, and may be allowed on such an occasion to acknow* 
ledge it, personally hurt at the ingratitude of this man, and 
the discredit wdiich his ill conduct has thrown on rny ap- 
pointment of him. The Bajah himself, scarcely arrived at 
the verge of manhood, was in understanding but little ad- 
vanced beyond the term of childhood ; and it had been the 
policy of Cheit Sing to keep him equally secluded from the 
world and from business.” This is the character Mr. Hast- 
ings gives of a man whom he appointed to govern the 
country. He goes on to say of Durbedgy Sing : — As he 
was allowed a jaghire of a very liberal amount, to enable 
him to maintain a state and consequence, suitable both to the 
relation in which he stood to the Bajah and the higli office 
which had been assigned to him, and sufficient also to free 
him from the temptation of little and mean peculations, it is 
therefore my opinion, and I recommend that Mr. Markham 
be ordered to divest him of his jaghire, and reunite it to the 
malguzzary, or the land paying its revenue, through the 
Bajah, to the Company. 

“ The opposition made by the Bajali and the old Bannee, 
both equally incapable of judging for themselves, do certainly 
originate from some secret influence, which ought to he 
checked by a decided and peremptory declaration of the au- 
thority the hoard, and a denunciation of their displeasure 
at their presumption. If they can he induced to yield the 
appearance of a cheerful acquiescence in the new arrangement 
ana to adopt it as a measure formed with their participation, 
it would be better than that it should he done l3y a declared 
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act of compulsion ; "but at all events it ouglit to be done.^’ 
Mv lords, it had been already done ; the naib "was dismissed; 
be was imprisoned ; his jaghire was confiscated ; all these 
things were done by Mr. Hastings’s orders, lie had resolved 
to take the whole upon himself; he had acted upon that 
resolution before he addressed this letter to the board. 

Thus, my lords, was this unhappy man punished without 
any previous trial, or any charges, except the complaints of 
Mr. Markham, and some other private inibrination which Mr. 
Hastings said he had received. Before the poor object of 
these complaints could make up his accounts, before a single 
step was taken, judicially or officially, to convict him of any 
crime, he was sent to prison, and his private estates confis- 
cated. 

My lords, the Commons of Great Britain claim from you, 
that no man shall be imprisoned till a regular charge is mad© 
against him, and the accused fairly heard in his defence. 
They claim from you, that no man shall be imprisoned on a 
matter of account, until the account is settled between the 
parties. And claiming this, we do say, that the prisoner’s 
conduct towards Burbedgy Sing was illegal, unjust, violent, 
and oppressive. The imprisonment of this man M'as clearly 
illegal on the part of Mr. Hastings, as he acted without the 
authority of the council, and doubly oppressive, as the impri- 
soned man was thereby disabled from settling his account 
with the numberless sub-accountants whom he had to deal 
with in the collection of the revenue. 

Having now done with these wicked, flagitious, abandoned, 
and abominable acts, I shall proceed to the extraordinary 
powers given by Mr. Hastings to his instrument, Mr. Mark- 
ham, who was employed in perpetrating these acts, and to 
the very extraordinary instructions which he gave this in- 
strument for his conduct in the execution of the power in- 
trusted to him. In a letter to Mr. Markham, he says, “ I need 
not tell you, my dear sir, that J possess a very high opinion 
of your abilities, and that I repose the utmost confidence in 
your integrity.” He might have had reason for both, but he 
scarcely left to Mr. Markham the use of either. He arbitra- 
rily imposed upon him the tasks which he wished him to 
execute, and he engaged to bear out his acts by his own 
pow’^er. ‘‘From vour long residence at Benares,” says he, 
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**aiid from the part you have had in the business of that 
zemindaiy, you must certainly best know the men who are 
moat capable and deserving of public employment. From 
among these I authorize you to nominate anaib to the Eajah, 
in the room of Durbedgy Sing, whom, on account of bis ill 
conduct, I think it necessary to dismiss from that office. It 
will be hardly necessary to except Oossann Sing from the 
description of men to w hom I have limited yonr choice, yet 
it may not be improper to apprize you, that I will, on no 
terms, consent to his being naib. In forming tbe arrange- 
ments consequent upon this new appointment, I request you 
will, as far as you can wdth propriety, adopt those which were 
in use during the life of Bui want Sing ; so far, at least, as to 
have distinct offices for distinct purposes, independent of each 
other, and with proper men at the head of each ; so that one 
office may detect or prevent any abuses or irregularities in 
the others, and together form a system of reciprocal checks. 
Upon that principle I desire yon will in particular establish, 
under whatever names, one office of receipts, and another of 
treasury ; the officers of both must he responsible for the 
truth and regularity of their respective accounts, but not sub- 
ject in tbe statement of them to the control or interference of 
the Eajah or naib ; nor should they be removable at pleasure, 
but for manifest misconduct only. At the head of one or 
other of these offices I could wish to see the late Boxey 
Eogoober Dyall; his conduct in his former office, his behaviour 
on the revolt of Cheit Sing, and particularly at the fall of 
Bidjigur, together with his general character, prove him 
worthy of employment and of the notice of our government. 
It is possible that he may have objections to holding an office 
under the present Eajah ; offer him one, however, and let him 
know that you do so by my directions.’* He then goes on 
to say, “ Do not wholly neglect the Eajah ; consult with him 
in appearance, but in appearance only. His situation requires 
that you should do that much ; hut his youth and inexperi- 
ence forbid that you should do more.” 

You see, my lords, he has completely put the whole go- 
vernment into the bands of a man who had no name, character, 
.or official situation, but that of the Company’s resident 
at that place. Let ns now see what is the office of a resident. 
It is to reside at the court of the native prince, to give 
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the council notice of the transactions that are going on 
there, and to take care that the tribute be regularly paid, kist 
1 y kist ; but we have seen that Mr. Markham, the resident 
at Benares, was invested by Mr. Hastings with supreme 'au- 
thority in this unhappy country. He was to name whoever 
he pleased to its government, with the exception of Oossaun 
Sing, and to drive out the person wdio had possessed it under 
an authority which could only be revoked by the counciL 
Thus Mr. Hastings delegated to Mr. Markham an authority 
wdiich he himself did not really possess, and which could 
only be legally exercised through the medium of the 
counciL 

With respect to Hurbedgy Sing, he adds, — He has dis- 
honoured my choice of him.’* Jiy choice of him ! “ It now- 

only remains to guard against the ill effects of his miscon- 
duct, to detect and punish it. To this end I desire that the 
officers to be appointed in consequence of these instructions 
do, with as much accuracy and expedition as possible, make out 
an account of the receipts, disbursements, and transactions of 
Hurbedgy Sing, during the time he has acted as naib of the 
zemiudary of Benares ; and I desire you wdll, in my name, 
assure him, that unless he pays at the limited time every 
rupee of the revenue due to the Company, his life shall answer 
for the default. I need not caution you to provide against 
liis flight, and the removal of his effects.” He here says, my 
lords, that he will detect and punish him ; but the first thing 
he does, without any detection, even before the accounts he 
talks of are made up, and without knowdng whether he has 
got the money or not, he declares that he will have every 
rupee paid at the time, or otherwise the naib’s life shall pay 
for it. 

Is this the language of a British governor ; of a person 
appointed to govern, by law, nations subject to the dominion 
and under the protection of this kingdom ? Is he to order a 
man to be first imprisoned and deprived of his property ; then 
for an inquiry to he made, and to declare, during that inquiry, 
that if every rupee of a presumed embezzlement be not paid 
up, the life of his victim shall answer for it ? And accord- 
ingly this man’s life did answer for it, as I have already had. 
occasion to mention to your lordships. 

I wiU now read Mr. Markham’s letter to the c-ouncil, in 
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wliicb he enters into the charges against Durbedgy Sing, 
after this unhappy man had been imprisoned. 

Eenares, 24th of October, 1782. — am sorry that my duty 
obliges me to mention to your honourable board my appre- 
hensions of a severe loss accruing to the honourable Company, 
if Baboo Durbedgy Sing is continued in the naibut during 
the present year. I ground my fears on the knowledge 1 
had of his mismanagement ; the bad choice he has made of 
his aumils ; the mistrust which they have of him ; and the 
several complaints which have been preferred to me by the 
ryotts of almost every pergunnah in the zemindary. I did 
not choose to waste the time of your honourable board in 
listening to my representations of his inattention to the com- 
plaints of oppression which were made to him by his ryotts, 
as 1 hoped that a letter he received from the honourable G-o- 
vern or- General would have had weight sufficient to have made 
him more regular in his business, and more careful of his 
son’s interest.” 

My lords, think of the condition of your government in 
India I Here is a resident at Benares exercising power not 
given to him by virtue of his office, but given only by the 
private orders of the prisoner at your bar. And what is it he 
does ? He says, he did not choose to trouble the council 
with a particular account of his reasons for removing a man 
who, possessed a high office under their immediate appoint- 
ment. The council was not to know them : he did not 
choose to waste the time of their honourable board in listening 
to the complaints of the people. Ho ; the honourable board 
is not to have its time wasted in that improper manner ; 
therefore, without the least inquiry or inquisition, the man 
must be imprisoned, and deprived of his office : he must have 
all his property confiscated, and be threatened with the loss 
of his life. 

These are crimes, my lords, for which the Commons of 
Great Britain knock at the breasts of your consciences, and 
call for justice. They would think themselves dishonoured 
for ever,^if they had not brought these crimes before your 
lordships, and with the utmost energy demanded your 
vindictive justice, to the fullest extent in which it can be 
rendered. 

But there are some aggravating circumstances in these 
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crimes, which I have not yet stated. It appears that this 
unhappy and injured man was, without any solicitation of 
])is own, placed in a situation, the duties of which even Mr. 
Hastings considered it impossible for him to execute. In- 
stead of supporting him with the countenance of the su- 
preme government, Mr. Hastings did everything to lessen 
his w'eight, his consequence, and authority. And w^heii the 
business of the collection became embarrassed, without any 
fault of his, that has ever yet been proved, Mr. Markham in- 
stituted an inquiry. ‘What kind of inquiry it was that wmuld 
or could be made, your lordships will judge. While this was 
going on, Mr. Markham tells you that in consequence of or- 
ders which he had x’eceived, he first put him into a gentle 
confinement. Your lordships know wdiat that confinement 
was ; and you know what it is for a man of his rank to be 
put into any confinement. We have showm he w^as thereby 
incapable of transacting business. His life had been threat- 
ened, if he should not pay in the balance of his accounts 
within a short limited time; still he was subjected to con- 
finement wdiile he had money accounts to settle with the 
whole country. Could a man in gaol, dishonoured and repro- 
bated, take effectual means to recover the arrears which he 
w'as called upon to pay ? Could he, in such a situation, re- 
cover the money w^hich was unpaid to him, in such an exten- 
sive district as Benares? Yet Mr. Markham tells the coun- 
cil, he thought proper that Burbedgy Sing should he put 
under a gentle confinement, until I shall receive your hon- 
ourable board’s orders for any future measures.” Thus Mr. 
Mari’ham, without any orders from the council, assumed an 
autho.dty to do that which we assert a resident at Benares 
had no right to do; but to which he was instigated by Mr. 
Hastings’s recommendation that Burbedgy Sing should be 
prevented from flight. 

How, my lords, was it to be expected that a man of Bur- 
bedgy Sing’s rank should suffer these hardships and indigni- 
ties, and at the same time kiss the rod and say, I have 
deserved it all ? We know that ail mankind revolts at op- 
pression, if it be real. We know that men do not^willingly 
submit to punishment, just or unjust ; and we find that Bur- 
bedgy Sing had near relatives, who used for his relief all the 
power which w^as left them,- — ^that of remonstrating with hb 
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oppressors. Two arzies, or petitioBS, were presented to the 
council, of which we shall first call your lordships’ attention 
to one from the dowager princess of Benares, in favour of 
her child and of her fixmilj. 

From the Baimee, w'idow of Biilwant Sing, received the 
15th of December, 1782 : — “ I and my children have no hopes 
but from your highness, and our honour and rank are be- 
stowed by you. — Mr, Markham, from the advice of ray ene- 
mies, having protected the farmers, would not permit the 
balances to be collected. Baboo Durbedgy Sing frequently 
before desired that gentleman to show his resentment against 
the people who ow^ed balances, that the balances might be 
collected, and to give ease to his mind for the present year, 
conformably to the requests signed by the presence, that he 
might complete the bundobust. But that gentleman would 
not listen to him ; and having appointed a mutseddy and 
taveeldar, employs them in the collections of tlie year, and 
sent two companies of sepoys and arrested Baboo Durbedgy 
Sing upon this charge, that he had secreted in his honse 
many lacks of rupees from the collections, and he carried th0 
mutseddies and treasurer with their papers to his own pre*: 
sence. He neither ascertained this matter by proofs, nor 
does he complete the balance of the sircar from the jaiclaads 
of the balances ; right or wrong, he is resolved to destroy 
our lives. As we have no asylum or hope except from your 
highness, and as the Almighty has formed your mind to be 
a distributer of justice in these times, I therefore hope from 
the benignity of your highness that you will inquire and do 
justice in this matter, and that an aumeen may be appointed 
from the presence, that having discovered the crimes or inno^* 
cence of Baboo Durbedgy Sing he may report to the pre* 
sence. Further particulars will be made known to your high- 
ness by the arzie of my son, Bajah Mehipnarain Bahader,” , 
Arzie from Bajah Mehipnarain Bahader, received 15th 
December, 1782. — I before this had the honour of address- 
ing several arzies to your presence, but from my unfortunate 
state not one of them has been perused by your highness, 
that my situation might be fully learnt by you. The case k 
this ; Mr. Markham, from the advice of my enemies, having 
occasioned several kinds of losses, and given protection to 
those wfoo owed balances, prevented the balance from being 
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collected ; for tliis reason, that, the money not being paid in 
time, the Baboo might be' convicted of inability. Brom this 
reason all the owners of balances refused to pay the malwa- 
jib of the sircar. Before this the Baboo had frequently de- 
sired that gentleman to show his resentment against the 
persons who owed the balances, that the balances might he 
paid, and that his mind might he at ease for the present year, 
so that the bundobiist of the present year might be completed ; 
^adding, that if next year such kinds of injuries and protec- 
“^ion of the farmers were to happen, he should not he able to 
support it.’’ 

I am here to remark to your lordships, that the last of these 
petitions begins by stating, “I before this have had the hon* 
our of addressing several arzies to your presence; hut, from 
iny unfortunate state, not one of them has been perused by 
your highness.” My lords, if there is any one riglit secured 
to the subject, it is that of presenting a petition, and having 
that petition noticed. This right grows in importance in 
proportion to the power and despotic nature of the govern- 
ments to which the petitioner is subject. For where there 
is no sort of remedy from any fixed laws, nothing remains 
but complaint, and prayers, and petitions. This was the case 
in Benares, for Mr. Hastings had destroyed every trace of 
law, leaving only the police of the single city of Benares. 
Still we find this complaint, prayer, and petition w^as not the 
first, but only one of many which Mr. Hastings took no no- 
tice of, entirely despised, and never would sufer to be pro- 
duced to the council; which never knew anything, until this 
bundle of papers came before them, of the comphiint of Mr. 
Markham against Burbedgy Sing, or of the complaint of 
■Durbedgy Sing against Mr. Markham. 

Observe, my lords, the person that put Durbedgy Sing in 
prison was Mr. Markham ; while the complaint in the arzie 
is, that Mr. Markham was himself the cause of the very 
failure for which he imprisoned him. Now what was the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, as judge? He has two persons 
before him ; the one in the ostensible care of the revenue of 
the country ; the other his own agent, acting und:)r his au- 
thority. The first is accused by the second, of default in his 
payments : the latter is complained of by the former, who 
Bays, that the occasion of the accusation had been furnished 
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!>j him the accuser. The judge, instead of granting redress, 
dismisses the complaints against Mr. Markham with repre* 
hension, and sends the complainant to rot in prison, without 
making one inquiry, or giving himself the trouble of stating 
to Mr. Markham the complaints against him, and desiring 
him to clear himself from them. My lords, if there were 
nothing but this to mark the treacherous and perfidious na- 
ture of his conduct, this would be sufficient. 

In this state of things, Mr. Hastings thus writes : — Tc 
Mr. Markham. The measures which you have taken with 
Baboo Durbedgy Sing are perfectly right and proper, so fai 
as they go, and W'O now direct that you exact from him, 
with the utmost rigour, every rupee of the collections which 
It shall appear that be has made, and not brought to account, 
and either confine him at Benares or send him prisoner to 
Chunar, and keep him in confinement until he shall have 
discharged the whole of the amount due from him.” Be 
here employs the very person against horn the complaint is 
made, to imprison the complainant. He approves the con- 
duct of his agent, without having heard his defence, and 
leaves him at his option to keep his victim a prisoner at 
Benares, or to imprison him in the fortress of Chunar, the 
infernal place to which he sends the persons whom he has 
a mind to extort money from. 

Your lordships will be curious to know how this debt of 
Durbedgy Sing stood at the time of his imprisonment. I 
will state the matter to your lordships briefly and in plain 
language, referring you for the particulars of the account to 
the papers which are in your minutes. It appears from them, 
that towards the end of the yearly account in 1782, a kist, or 
payment of eight lacks (about £80,000), the balance of the 
annual tribute, was due. In part of this kist, Durbedgy Sing 
paid two lacks (£20,000). Of the remaining six lacks 
(£60,000), the outstanding debts in the country due to the 
revenue, but not collected by the naib, amounted to four lacks 
(£40,000). Thus far the account is not controverted by the 
accusing,^ party ; but Mi?. Markham asserts, that he shcdl bo 
able to prove that the iiaib had also actually received the 
other two lacks (£20,000) ; and consequently w’as an actual 
defaulter to that amount, and had upon the whole suifered 
the annual tribute to fall six lacks in arrear. The naib de- 
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nies the receipt of the two lacks just mentioned, and chal* 
lenges inquiry ; but no inquiries appear to have been made, 
and to this hour Mr. Markham has produced no proof of the 
fact. With respect to the arrear of the tribute money which 
appeared on the balance of the whole account, the naib de- 
fended himself by alleging the distresses of the country, the 
diminution of hia authority, and the want of support from 
the supreme government in the collection of the revenues ; 
and he asserts, that be has assets sufficient, if time and 
power be allowed him for collecting them, to discharge the 
whole balance due to the Company. The immediate pay- 
ment of the whole balance was demanded, and Durbedgy 
Sing, unable to comply with the demand, was sent to prison. 
Thus stood the business when Mr. Markham, soon after he 
had sejit the naib to prison, quitted the residency ; he was 
succeeded by Mr. Behn, who acted exactly upon the same 
principle. He declares, that the six lacks demanded were 
nofc demanded upon the principle of its having been actually 
collected by him, but upon the principle of his having agreed 
to pay it. We have, say Mr. Hastings’s agents to the naib, 
we have a Jew’s bond. If it is in your bond, we will 
liave it, or we will have a pound of your flesh; whether you 
have received it or not, is no business of ours. About this 
time some hopes were entertained by the resident that the 
naib’s personal exertions in collecting the arrears of the tri- 
bute might be useful. These hopes procured him a sljort 
liberation from liis confinement. He was let out of prison, 
and appears to have made another payment of half a lack of 
rupees. Still the terms of the bond were insisted on, al- 
though Mr. Hastings had allowed that these terms were ex- 
travagant, and only one lack and a half of the money which 
bad been actually received remained unpaid. One would 
think that common charity, that common decency, that com- 
mon regard to the decorum of life, w’’ould, under such cir- 
cumstances, have hiudered Mr. Hastings from imprisoning 
him again. But, my lords, he was imprisoned again. He 
roiitinued in prison till Mr, Hastings quitted the country; 
and there he soon after died, — a victim to the enormous op- 
uression which has been detailed to your lordships. 

appears that, in the mean time, the residents had been 
using other means for recovering the balance due to the Com- 
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panj. The family of the Eajah had not been paid one shil^ 
ling of the £GOpOOO allowed for their maintenance. They 
were obliged to mortgage their own hereditary estates for 
their support^ while the residents confiscated all the property 
of Durbedgy Sing. Of the money thus obtained, what ac- 
count has been given ? None, my lords, none. It must, 
therefore, have been disposed of in some abominably corrupt 
way or other, while this miserable victim of Mr, Hastings 
was left to perish in a prison, after he had been elevated to 
the highest rank in the country. 

But, without doubt, they found abundance of effects after 
his death ? No, my lords ; they did not find anything. They 
ransacked his house ; they examined all his accounts, every 
paper that he had, in and out of prison. They searched and 
scrutinized everything. They had every penny of his for- 
tune, and I believe, though 1 cannot with certainty know, 
that the man died insolvent ; and it was not pretended that 
he had ever applied to his ovra use any part of the Com- 
pany’s money. 

Thus Durbedgy Sing is gone ; this tragedy is finished ; a 
second Eajah of Benares has been destroyed. I do not speak 
of that miserable puppet who was said by Mr, Hastings to 
be in a state of childhood when arrived at manhood ; but of 
the person who represented the dignity of the family. He 
is gone ; he is swept away ; and in his name, in the name of 
this devoted Durbedgy Sing, in the name of his afflicted 
family, in the name of the people of the country, thus op* 
pressed by a usurped authority, in the name of all these, re- 
specting whom justice has been thus outraged, we call upon 
your lordships for justice. 

We are now at the commencement of a new order of 
things. Mr. Markham had been authorized to appoint who- 
ever he pleased as naib, with the exception of Oossaun Sing, 
He accorclingiy exercises this power, and chooses a person 
called Jagger Deo Sing, From the time of the confinement 
of Durbedgy Sing to the time of this man’s being put into 
tbe government, in whose hands were the revenues of the 
country f Mr. Markham himself has told yon, at your bar, 
that they were in his hands ; that he was the person wIjo 
|iot only named this man, but that be had the sole manage* 
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ment of the reyenues ; and be was, of course, answerable for 
tbean all that time. The nominal title of zemindar was still" 
left to the miserable pageant who held it ; but even the yerj 
name soon fell entirely out of use. It is in evidence before 
your lordships, that bis name is not even so much as men- 
tioned in the proceedings of the government ; and that the 
person who really governed w^as not the ostensible dagger 
!Deo Bing, but Mr. Markham. The government, therefore, 
vras taken completely and entirely out of the hands of the 
person who had a legal right to administer it; out of the 
hands of his guardians ; out of the hands of his mother ; out 
of the hands of his nearest relations ; and, in sliort, of all 
those who in the common course of things ought to have been 
entrusted with it. Ei^om all such persons I say it was taken, 
and where, ray lords, was it deposited ? Why, in the hands 
of a man of whom w'e know nothing, and of whom we never 
heard anything, before we heard that Mr. Markham of his 
own usurped authority, authorized by the usurped authority 
of Mr. Hastings, without the least communication with the 
council, had put him in possession of that country. 

Mr. Markham }iimself, as I have just said, administered the 
revenues alone, without the smallest authority for so doing, 
without the least knowledge of the council, till Jagger Beo 
Sing was appointed naib. Bid he then give up his author- 
ity ? No such thing. All the measures of Jagger Beo Sing’s 
government w^ere taken with the concurrence and joint man- 
agement of Mr. Markham. He conducted the whole; the 
settlements were made, the leases and agreements with farm- 
ers all regulated by him. I need not teiiyou, I believe, that 
Jagger Beo Sing was not a person of very much authority in 
the case: your lordships w'-ould laugh at me if 1 said he was. 
The revenue arrangements were, I firmly believe, regulated 
and made by Mr. Markham. But whether they were or 
were not, it comes to the same thing. If they were impro- 
perly made and improperly conducted, Mr. Hastings is re- 
sponsible for the w'hole of the mismanagement, for he gave 
the entire control to a person who had little experience, 
who w^as young in the world (and this is the excuse 1 wish 
to make for a gentleman of that age). He appointed him, 
and gave him at large a discretionary authority to name whom . 


he pleased to be the ostensible naib ; but we, know that lie 
took the principal part himself in all his settlements and in 
all his proceedings. 

Soon after the naib bad been thus appointed and instructed 
by Mr. Markliam, he settled under his directions the ad- 
ministration of the country. Mr. Markham then desires 
leave from Mr. Hastings to go down to Calcutta. I imagine 
he never returned to Benares ; he comes to Europe ; and 
here end the acts of this viceroy and delegate. 

Let us now begin the reign of Mr. Beim and Mr. Eowke. 
These gentlemen had just the same power delegated to them 
that Mr. Markham possessed, not one jot less that I know of ; 
and they were therefore responsible^ and ought to have been 
called to an account by Mr. Hastings, for every part of their 
proceedings. I will not give you my own account of the 
reign of these gentlemen ; but I will read to you what Mr. 
Hastings has thought proper to represent the state of the 
people to be under their government. This course wdll save 
your lordships time and trouble, for it will nearly supersede 
all observations of mine upon the subject. I hold in my 
hand Mr. Hastings’s representation of the effects produced 
by a government which was conceived by himself, carried 
into effect by himself, and illegally invested by him with ille- 
gal powers, without any security or responsibility of any 
kind. Hear, I say, what an account Mr. Hastings gave,, 
when he afterwards went up to Benares upon another wicked 
project, and think what ought to have been his feelings as he 
looked upon the ruin he had occasioned. Think of the con- 
dition in which he saw Benares the first day he entered it. 
He then saw it beautiful, ornamented, rich ; an object that 
envy would have shed tears over for its prosperity — that hu- 
manity would have beheld with eyes glistening with joy for 
the comfort and happiness which were there enjoyed by man : 
“--a country flourishing in cultivation to such a degree, that 
the soldiers were obliged to march in single files through the 
fields of corn, to avoid damaging them ; a country in which 
Mr, Stables has stated, that the villages w'ere thick beyond 
all expression ; a country w^bere the people pressed round 
their sovereign, as Mr. Stables also told you, with joy, tri- 
umph, and satisfaction. Such was the country ; and in such 
a state and undcT such a master was it when he first saw it. 
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See what it now is under Warren Hastings ; see what it is 
under the British government ; and then judge whether the 
Commons are or are not right in pressing the subject upon 
your lordships for your decision ; and letting you and all this 
great auditory know what sort of a criminal you have before 
you, who has had the impudence to represent to your lord- 
ships at your bar that Benares is in a flourishing condition, 
in defiance of the evidence which we have under his own 
hands ; and who, in all the false papers that have been circu- 
lated to debauch the public opinion, has stated, that w'e, the 
Commons, have given a false representation as to the state of 
the country under the English government. 

Lucknow, the 2nd of April, 1784. Addressed to the honour- 
able Edward Wheler, Esq., &c. Signed Warren Hastings. It 
is in page 306 of the printed minutes. — “ Gentlemen, — Hav- 
ing contrived by mahing forced stages, while the troops of 
my escort marched at the ordinary rate, to make a stay of 
five days at Benares, I was thereby furnished with the means 
of acquiring some knowledge of the state of the province, 
which I am anxious to communicate to you ; indeed the in- 
quiry, which was in a great degree obtruded upon me, affect- 
ed me with very mortifying reflections on my own inabili- 
ty to apply it to any useful purpose. Erom the confines of 
Buxar to Benares I was followed and fatigued by the clamours 
of the discontented inhabitants. It was what I expected in a 
degree, because it is rare that the exercise of authority should 
prove satisfactory to all who are the objects of it. The dis- 
tresses which were produced by the long-continued drought 
unavoidably tended to heighten the general discontent ; yet I 
have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a de- 
fective, if not a corrupt and oppressive, administration. Of a 
multitude of petitions which were presented to me, and of 
which I took minutes, every one that did not relate to a per- 
sonal grievance continued the representation of one and the 
same species of oppression, which is in its nature of an influ- 
ence most fatal to the future cultivation. The practice to 
which I allude is this, — it is affirmed that the aumils and 
renters exact from the proprietors of the actuai harvest a 
large increase in kind on their stipulated rent, that is, from 
those Avho hold their pottahs by the tenure of paying one- 
half of the produce of their crops, either the wffioie without a 
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subterfuge, or a large proportion of it by false measurement 
or other pretexts ; and from those whose engagements are for 
a fixed rent in money, the half or a greater proportion is 
taken in kind; this is in effect a tax upon the industry of the 
inhabitants, since there is scarcely a field of grain in the pro- 
vince, 1 might say not one, which has not been preserved by 
the incessant labour of the cultivator, by digging wells for their 
supply or watering them from the wells of Marisonry with 
which this country abounds, or from the neighbouring tanks, 
rivers, and nullahs. The people who imposed on themselves 
this voluntary and extraordinary labour, and not unattended 
with expense, did it in the expectation of reaping the profits 
of it ; and it is as certain that they would not have done it, 
if they liad known that their rulers, from whom they were 
entitled to an indemnification, would take from them what 
they had so hardly earned; if the same administration con- 
tinues, and the country shall again labour under a want of the 
natural rains, every field will be abandoned, the revenue fail, 
and thousands perish through the want of subsistence ; for 
who will labour for the sole benefit of others and to make 
himself the subject of vexation? These practices are not 
to be imputed to the aumils employed in the districts, hut to 
the naib himself. The avowed principle on which he acts, 
and which he acknowledged to myself, is, that the whole 
sum fixed for the revenue of the province must be collected; 
and that for this purpose the deficiency arising in places 
where the crops have failed, or w^hich have been left uncul- 
tivated, must be supplied from the resources of others where 
the soil has been better suited to the season, or the indus- 
try of the cultivators more successfully exerted ; a principle 
which, however specious and plausible it may at first appear,, 
certainly tends to the most pernicious and destructive conse- 
quences, If this declaration of the naib had been made only 
to myself, I might have doubted my construction of it ; but it 
was repeated by him to Mr. Anderson, who understood it 
exactly in the same sense. In the management of the cus- 
toms, the conduct of the naib, or of the officers under him, 
was forced also upon my attention. The exorbitant rates 
exacted by an arbitrary valuation of the goods ; the practice 
of exacting duties twice on the same goods, first from the 
seller and afterwards from the buyer j and the vexatious 
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disputes and delays drawn on the merchants by these cp« 
pressions, were loudly complained of ; and some instance 
of this kind were said to exist at the yery time when I 
was in Benares. Under such circumstances we are not to 
wonder if the merchants of foreign countries are discour- 
aged from resorting to Benares, and if the commerce of that 
province should annually decay. 

Other evils or imputed evils have accidentally come to 
my knowledge, which 1 will not now particularize, as I hope 
that, with the assistance of the resident, they may be in part 
corrected ; one, however, I must mention, because it has 
been verified by my own observation, and is of that kind 
which reflects an unmerited reproach on our general and na- 
tional character. When I was at Bnxar, the resident at my 
desire enjoined the iiaib to appoint creditable people to every 
town through which our route lay, to persuade and encour- 
age the inhabitants to remain in their houses, promising to 
give them guards as I approached, and they required it for 
their protection ; and that he might perceive how earnest I 
was for his observance of this precaution (which I am cer- 
tain was faithfully delivered), I repeated it to him in person, 
and dismissed him, that he might precede me for that pur- 
pose ; but to my great disappointment, I found every place 
through which 1 passed abandoned ; nor had there been a 
man left in any of them for their protection. I am sorry to 
add, that from Buxar to the opposite boundary, I have seen 
nothing but the traces of complete devastation in every vil- 
lage, whether caused by the followers of the troops wdiich 
have lately passed, for their natural relief, and I know not 
whether my own may not have had their share, or from the 
apprehension of the inhabitants left to themselves, and of 
themselves deserting their houses. I wish to acquit my own 
iountrymen of the blame of these unfavourable appearances ; 
and in my own heart I do acquit them ; for at one encamp- 
ment, near a large village called Derrara, in the pergunnah 
of Zemaneea, a crowd of people came to me, complaining that 
their former aumil, who was a native of the place, and had 
long been established in authority over them, and whose 
custom it had been, whenever any troops passed, to remain 
in person on the spot, for their protection, having been re- 
moved, the new. aumil, on the approach of any military de^ 
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taclimeBt, himself first fled from the place, and the intahit- 
ants, having no one to whom they could apply for redress, 
or for the representation of their grievances, and being thus 
remediless, lied also; so that their houses and eifects became 
a X)rey to any person who chose to plunder them. The ge- 
neral conclusion appeared to me an inevitable consequence 
from such a state of facts, and my own senses bore testimony 
to it in this specific instance ; nor do I know how it is pos- 
sible for any officer commanding a military party, how atten- 
tive soever he may be to the discipline and forbearance ol 
his people, to prevent disorders, when there is neither oppo- 
sition to hinder, nor evidence to deter them. These, and 
many other irregularities, I impute solely to the naib ; and I 
think it my duty to recommend his instant removal. I would 
myself have dismissed him, had the control of this province 
come within the line of my powders, and have established such 
regulations and checks as would have been most likely to 
prevent the like irregularities, I have said checks, because, 
unless there is some visible influence, and a powerful and 
able one, impended over the head of the manager, no system 
can avail. The next appointed may prove, from some defect, 
as unfit for the office as the present ; for the choice is limited 
to few, without experience to guide it. The first was of my 
own nomination ; his merits and qualifications stood in equal 
balance with my knowledge of those who might have been 
the candidates for the office : but he was the father of the 
Kajah, and the affinity sunk the scale wholly in his favour ; 
for who could be so fit to he entrusted with the charge of 
his son’s interest, and the new credit of the rising family ? 
He deceived my expectations. Another was recommended 
by the resident, and at my instance the board appointed him. 
This was Jagger Deo Sing, the present naih. I knew him 
not, and the other members of the hoard as little. 

“ While Mr. Markham remained in office, of whom, as his 
immediate patron, he may have stood in awe, I am told that 
he restrained bis natural disposition, which has been describ- 
ed to me as rapacious, unfeeling, haughty, and to an extreme 
vindictive. I cannot avoid remarking, that, excepting the 
city of Benares itself, the province depending upon it is in 
e fleet without a government, the naib exercising only a de- 
pendent jurisdiction without a principal. The Eajah is 
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'witliout autliority, and oven bis name disused in tlie official 
instruments issued or taken by the manager. The repre- 
sentation of Ms situation shall be the subject of another 
letter ; I have made this already too long, and shall confine 
it to the single subject for the communication of which it 
was begun. This permit me to recapitulate. The adminis- 
tration of the province is misconducted, and the people op- 
pressed ; trade discouraged, and the revenue, though said to 
be exceeded in the actual collections by many lacks (for I 
have a minute account of it, which states the net amount, 
including jaghires, as something more than fifty-one lacks), 
in danger of a rapid decline, from the violent appropriation 
of its means ; the naib or manager is unfit for his office ; a 
new manager is required, and a system of official control, in 
a word, a constitution ; for neither can the board extend its 
superintending powers to a district so remote from its ob- 
servation, nor has it delegated that authority to the resident, 
who is merely the representative of government, and the re- 
<jeiver of its revenue in the last process of it ; nor indeed 
would it be possible to render him wholly so, for reasons 
which I may hereafter detail.” 

My lords, you have now heard, — not from the managers, 
— ^not from records of office, — ^not from witnesses at your 
bar, — but from the prisoner himself, the state of the country 
of iBenares, from the time that Mr. Hastings and his dele- 
gated residents had taken the management of it. My lords, 
it is a proof, beyond all other proof, of the melancholy state 
of the country, in which, by attempting to exercise usurped 
and arbitrary power, all power and all authority become ex- 
tinguished, complete anarchy takes place, and nothing, of go- 
vernment appears but the means of robbing and ravaging, with 
an utter indisposition to take one step for the protection of 
the people. 

Think, my lords, what a triumphal progress it was for a 
British governor, from one extremity of the province to the 
other (for so be has stated it), to be pursued by the cries of 
an oppressed and ruined people, where they dared to appear 
before him ; and when they did not dare to appear, flying 
from every place ; even the very magistrates being the first 
to fly ! Think, my lords, that when these unhanpy people 
saw the appearance of a British soldier, they fled as from a 
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pestilence; and then think, that these were the people who 
laboured in the manner which you have just heard; who dug 
their own wells ; whose country would not produce anything 
but from the indefatigable industry of its inhabitants ; and 
that such a meritorious, such an industrious people should 
be subjected to such a cursed anarchy, under pretence of reve- 
nue ; to such a cursed tyranny, under the pretence of govern- 
ment! 

But Jagger Deo Sing was unfit for his oflice. — How dared 
you to appoint a man unfit for his office ? — Oh, it signified 
little, without their having a constitution. — Why did you 
destroy the official constitution that existed before ? How 
dared you to destroy those establishments which enabled the 
people to dig wells and to cultivate the country like a garden, 
and then to leave the whole in the hands of your arbitrary 
and wicked residents and their instruments, chosen without 
the least idea of government, and without the least idea of 
protection ? Grod has sometimes converted wickedness into 
madness ; and it is to the credit of human reason that men 
who are not in some degree mad are never capable of being 
in the highest degree wicked. The human faculties and 
reason are in such eases deranged ; and, therefore, this man 
has been dragged by the just vengeance of Providence to 
make his own madness the discoverer of his own wicked, 
perfidious, and cursed machinations in that devoted country. 

Think, my lords, of what he says respecting the militarys. 
He says, there is no restraining them, that they pillage the 
country wherever they go. But had not Mr. Hastings him-^ 
self just before encouraged the military to pillage the coum 
try ? Did he not make the people’s resistance, when the 
soldiers attempted to pillage them, one of the crimes of Cheit 
Sing ? And who would dare to obstruct the military in their 
abominable ravages, when they knew that one of the articles 
of Cheit Sing’s impeachment was , his having suffered the 
people of the country, when plundered by these w'icked 
soldiers, to return injury for injury, and blow for blow ? 
When they saw, I say, that these were the things for which 
Cheit Sing was sacrificed, there was manifestly nothing left 
for them hut flight. What 1 fly from a Govern or- General ? 
You would expect he was bearing to the country, upon his 
balmy and healing wings, the, cure of all its disorders and of 
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all its distress. No; they knew Mm too well ; they knew 
him to be the destroyer of the country ; they knew him to 
be the destroyer of their sovereign, the destroyer of the per- 
sons whom he had appointed to govern under him ; they 
kuew that neither governor, sub-governor, nor subject could 
enjoy a moment’s security while he possessed supreme power. 

■ This was the state of the country; and this the Commons of 
England call upon your lordships to avenge. 

Let us now” see what is next done by the prisoner at your 
bar. He is satisfied with simply removing from his office 
Jagger Deo Sing, who is accused by him of all these corrup- 
tions and oppressions ; the other poor unfortunate man, who 
wus not even accused of malversations in such a degree, and 
against whom not one of the accusations of oppression was 
regularly proved, but w^ho had, in Mr. Hastings’s eye, the 
one unpardonable fault of not having been made richer by 
liis crimes, was twice imprisoned, and finally perished in pri- 
son. But we have never heard one word of the imprisonment 
.of Jagger Deo Sing, who, I believe, after some mock inquiry, 
was acquitted. 

Here, my lords, I must beg you to recollect Mr. Hastings’s 
proceeding with Griinga Govin Sing ; and to contrast his con- 
duct towards these two peculators with his proceeding towards 
Durbedgy Sing. Such a comparison will let your lordships 
into the secret of one of the ' prisoner’s motives of conduct 
upon such occasions. When you will find a man pillaging 
and desolating a country in the manner Jagger Deo Sing is 
described by Mr. Hastings to have done, but who takes care 
to secure to himself the spoil, you wdll likewise find that such 
a man is safe, secure, unpunished. Your lordships will re- 
collect the desolation of Dinagepore. Yon will recollect that 
the rapacious Gunga Govin Sing (the coadjutor of Mr. 
Hastings in peculation), out of £80,000, which he had re- 
ceived on the Company’s account, retained £40,000 for his 
own use ; and that, instead of being turned out of his em- 
ployment, and treated with rigour and cruelty, he w”as elevated 
in Sir. Hastings’s grace and favour, and never called upon 
for the restoration of a penny. Observe, my lords, the dif- 
ference in bis treatment of men who have w^'ealth to purchase 
impunity, or who have secrets to reveal, and of another who 
has no such merit, and is poor and insolvent. 
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We have shown your lordships the effects of 3Ir. Hastings’s 
government upon the country and its inhabitants; and al- 
though I have before suggested to you some of its effects 
upon the army of the Company, I will now call your atten- 
tion to a few other observations on that subject. Tour lord- 
ships will, in the first place, be pleased to attend to the char- 
acter which he gives of this army. You have heard what he 
tells you of the state of the country in which it was station- 
ed, and of the terror which it struck into the inhabitants. 
The appearance of an English soldier was enough to strike 
the country people with affright and dismay. They every- 
where, he tells you, fled before them, and yet they are the 
officers of this very army who are brought here as witnesses 
to express the general satisfaction of tlie people of India. 
To be sure a man who never calls Englishmen to an account 
for any robbery or injury whatever, who acquits them, upon 
their good intentions, without any inquiry, will in return for 
this indemnity have their good words. We are not surprised 
to find them coming with emulation to your bar, to declare 
liiru possessed of all virtues ; and that nobody has or can 
have a right to complain of him. But we, my lords, protest 
against these indemnities. We protest against their good 
words. We protest against their testimonials ; and we in- 
sist upon your lordships trying him, not upon what this or 
that officer says of his good conduct, but upon the proved 
result of the actions tried before you. Without ascribing, 
perhaps, much guilt to men who must naturally wish to fa- 
vour the person who covers their excesses, — who suffers their 
fortunes to be made, you will know what value to set upon 
their testimony. The Commons look on those testimonies 
with the greatest slight, and they consider as nothing all 
evidence given by persons who are interested in the very 
cause ; persons who derive their fortunes from the ruin of 
the very people of the country, and who have divided the 
spoils with the man whom we accuse. Undoubtedly these 
officers will give him their good word. Undoubtedly the 
residents will give him their good word. Mr. Markham and 
Mr. Benn, and Mr, Eowke, if he had been called, — every ser- 
vant of the Company, except some few, will give him the 
same good word, every one of them ; because, my lords, they 
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nave made tlieir fortunes under him, and their conduct has 
not been inquired into. 

Eut to return to the observations we were making upon 
the ruinous effects, in general, of the successive governments 
which had been established at Benares bj the prisoner at 
your bar. These effects, he would have you believe, arose 
from the want of a constitution. Why, 1 again ask, did he 
destroy the constitution which he found established there, 
or suffer it to be destroyed r Eut he had actually authorized 
Mr. Markham to make a new, a regular, an official constitu- 
tion. Did Mr. Markham make it ? JSTo ; though he professed 
to do it, it never was done ; and so far from there being any 
regular, able, efficient constitution, you see there w^as an ab- 
solute and complete anarchy in the country. The native in- 
habitants, deprived of their ancient government, were so far 
from looking up to their new masters for protection, that the 
moment they saw the face of a soldier or of a British person 
in authority they fled in dismay, and thought it more eligible 
to abandon their houses to robbery than to remain exposed 
to the tyranny of a British governor. Is this what they call 
British dominion ? Will you sanction by your judicial au- 
thority transactions done in direct defiance of your legislative 
authority? Are they so injuriously mad as to suppose your 
lordships can be corrupted to betray in your judicial capacity 
(the most sacred of the two) what you have ordained in your 
legislative character ? 

My lords, I am next to remind you what this man has 
had the insolence and audacity to state at your bar. In 
fact,” says he, *‘I can adduce very many gentlemen now in 
London to confirm my assertions, that the countries of Be- 
nares and Gauzepore were never within the memory of Eng- 
lishmen so well protected, so peaceably governed, or more 
industriously cultivated than at the present moment.” 

Your lordships know that this report of Mr. Hastings, 
which has been read, was made in the year 1784 Your lord- 
ships know that no step was taken, while Mr. Hastings re- 
mained in India, for the regulation and management of the 
country. If there was, let it be shown. There was no con- 
stitution framed, nor any other means taken for the settle- 
ment of the country, except the appointment of Ajit Sing in 
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tlie room of Burbedgy Sing, to reign like him, and like him 
to be turned out. Mr. Hastings left India in February, 1785 ; 
lie arrived here, as I believe, in June or July following. Our 
procecdiiiffs against him commenced in the sessions of 1786 j 
Itiid this defence was given, I believe, in the year 1787; Yet 
at that time, wlien he could hardly have received any account 
from India, he was ready, he says, to produce the evidence 
(and no doubt might Inrve done so) of many gentlemen whoso 
depositions would have directly contradicted what lie had. 
himself deposed of the state in which he, so short a time be- 
fore, had left the country. Your lordships cannot suppose 
that it could have recovered its prosperity within that time. 
We know you may destroy that in a day which will take up 
years to build, we know a tyrant can in a moment ruin 
and oppress, but you cannot restore the dead to life : you 
cannot in a moment restore fields to cultivation ; you cannot 
as you please make the people in a moment restore old or 
dig new wells; and yet Mr. Hastings has dared to say to 
the Commons that he would produce persons to refute the 
account which we had fresh from himself. We will, however, 
undertake to show you that the direct contrary was the fact. 

I will first refer you to Mr. Barlow’s account of the state 
of trade. Your lordships will there find a full exposure of 
the total falsehood of the prisoner’s assertioos. You will find 
that Mr. Hastings himself had been obliged to give orders 
for the change of almost every one of the regulations he had 
made ; your lordships may there see the madness and folly 
of tyranny attempting to regulate trade. In the printed 
minutes, page 2830, your lordships will see how completely 
Mr. Hastings had ruined the trade of the country. You will 
find that, wherever he pretended to redress the grievances 
which he had occasioned, he did not take care to have any one 
part of his pretended redress executed. When you consider 
the anarchy in which he states the country through which he 
passed to have been, you may easily' conceive that regulations 
for the protection of trade, without the means of enforcing 
them, must be nugatory. 

, Mr. Barlow was sent, in the years 1786 and 1787, to ex- 
amine into the state of the country. He has stated the effect 
of all those regulations which Mr. Hastings has had the .as- 
surance to represent here as prodigies of wisdom. At tha 
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very time when our charge was brought to this House (it is 
a remarkable period, and we desire your lordships to advert 
to it), at that time — I do not know whether it vpas not oi. 
the very same day that we brought our charge to your bar — 
Mr. Duncan was sent by Lord Cornwallis to examine into the 
state of that province. J(ow, my lords, you have Mr. Duncan’s 
report before you, and you will judge whether or not, by any 
regulation which Mr. Hastings had made, or whether, through 
any means used by him, that country had recovered, or was 
recovering. Your lordships W'ill there find other proofs of 
the audacious falsehood of his representation, that all which 
he had done had operated on the minds of the inhabitants 
very greatly in favour of British integrity and good govern- 
ment. Mr. Duncan’s report will not only enable you to de- 
cide upon wbat he has said himself, it will likewise enable 
you to judge of the credit which is due to the gentlemen 
now in London, whom he can produce to confirm his asser- 
tions, that the country of Benares and Gauzepore were never, 
within the memory of Englishmen, so well protected and 
cultivated as at the present moment. 

Instead, therefore, of a speech from me, you shall heap 
what the country says itsell* by the report of the last com- 
missioner who was sent to examine it by Lord Cornwallis. 
The perfect credibility of his testimony Mr. Hastings has 
established out of Lord Cornwallis’s mouth ; who, being 
asked the character of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, has declared 
that there is nothing he can report of the state of the coun- 
try to which you ought not to give credit. Your lordships 
will now see how deep the wounds are w'hich tyranny and 
arbitrary power must make in a country where their exist- 
ence is sufiered; and you will be pleased to observe that 
this statement w^as made at a time when Mr. Hastings was 
amusing us with Jiis account of Benares. 

JEsxtract of the proceedings of the resident at Benares^ under 

date the February^ 1788, at the pergunnah of Gurrak 

Felmah, ^c, ; printed minutes, page 2610. 

“ The resident, having arrived in this pergunnah of Gurrah 
Dehmah from that of Mohammedabad, is very sorry to ob- 
serve that it seems about one-third at least uncultivated, 
owing to the mismanagement of the few last years. The 
liajah however promises that it shall be by next year in a 
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complete state of cultivation ; and Tobarck Hossaine, Ins’ 
aumeen, aumii, or agent, professes bis confidence of the same 
happy effects, saying that he has already brought a great 
proportion of the land that lay fallow when he came into 
the perguniiah, in the beginning of the year, into cultivation ; 
and that it being equally the Rajah’s directions, and his own 
wish, he does not doubt of being successful in regard to the 
remaining part of the waste land.” 

Bejport, dated the IBtli of Felruar^^ at the pergunnah (f 
Bulleah, 

The resident, having come yesterday into this pergunnah 
from that of Gurrah Dehmah, finds its appearance much su- 
perior to that pergunnah in point of cultivation ; yet it is on 
the decline so far that its collectable jumma will not be so 
muck this year as it wms last ; notwithstanding all the efforts 
of Eeazel *Husn, the agent of Khiilb Ali Khan, who has 
farmed this pergunnah upon a three years’ lease (of which 
the present is the last), during which his, that is, the head 
farmer’s, management cannot be applauded, as the funds of 
the pergunnah are very considerably declined in his hands ; 
indeed Reazel Husn declares that this year there was little 
or no khereof, or fii’st harvest, in the pergunnah ; and that 
it has been merely by the greatest exertions that he has pre- 
vailed on the ryots to cultivate the rubby crop which is now 
on the ground, and seems plentiful.” 

JR^ort dated the 20th of Fehruarg, at the gergunnah of 
Kliereed. 

“ The resident, having this day come into the pergunnah 
of Khereed, finds that part of it laying between the frontiers 
of Bulleah, the present station, and Bansdeah (which is one 
of the tuppahs or subdivisions of Khereed) exceedingly 
wasted and uncultivated. The said tuppah is suhfarmed by 
Gobind Ram, from Kulub AH Bey, and Gobind Ram has 
again under-rented it to the zemindars.” 

Beport dated the 2Zrd Behruarg^ at the pergunnah of 
SeJcunderpooT, 

“ The resident is set out for Sekunderpoor, and is sorry to 
observe that for about six or seven coss that he had further 
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to pass tbrOugn the pergunnah of Kereebs, the whole ap- 
peared one continued waste as far as tne eye could reach on 
both sides of the road. The pergunnah Seluinderpoor, begin- 
ning about a coss before he reached the village, an old fort 
of that name, appeared to a little more advantage, but even 
here the crops seem very scanty, and the ground more than 
half fallow.*’ 

JEstract of the ^proceedings of the resident at Benares, under 

date the 2^th February, at the pergunnah of Behmderpoor, 

^^Tiie resident now leaves Sekiinderpoor to proceed to 
iN’urgurah, the head cuteherry of the pergunnah. He is 
sorry to observe that during the whole way between these 
two places, which are at the distance of six coss, or twelve 
miles from each other, not above twenty fields of cultivated 
ground are to be seen, all the rest being, as far as the eye 
can reach, except just in the vicinity of Kuggeha, one general 
waste of long grass, with here and there some straggling 
jungly trees. This lulling ofi' in the cultivation is said to 
have happened in the course of but a few years, that is, since 
the late Eajah’s expulsion. 

Your lordships will observe the date of the ruin of this 
country is the expulsion of Cheit Sing. 

Extract of the proceedings of the resident at Benares, under 

date the 27th Belruary, at the pergunnah of Sehunderpoorr 

The resident meant to have proceeded from this place to 
Cossimabad, but understanding tliat the village of Eessenda, 
the capital of the pergunnah of Siisknesser, is situated at 
three coss distance, and that many Ehardarry collections are 
there exacted, the zemindars and ryots being, it seems, all 
one body of Eajepoots, who afiect to hold themselves in 
some sort independent of the Eajah’s government, paying 
only a mohurrery or fixed jumma (which it may be sup- 
posed is not over-rated), and managing their interior con- 
cerns as they think fit ; the resident thought it proper on 
this report to deviate a little from his intended route, by 
proceeding this day to Eessenda, where he accordingly ar- 
rived in the afternoon ; and the remaining part of the coun- 
try^ nesw: the road through Sekunderpoor, from Nuggurha to 
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Beundali appearing nearly equally waste the former partj 
as already noticed in tlie proceedings of the 26th nisiant. 

“ The Eajah is therefore desired to appoint a person to 
bring tliose waste lands into cultivation, in like manner as he 
has done in Khereed, with this difference or addition in bis 
instructions, that he subjoin in those to the Aband Kar, or 
manager of the recultivation of Sekunderpoor, the ratt's at 
which he is authorized to grant pottahs for the various kinds 
of land : and it is recomme aded to him to make these rates 
even somewhat lower than he may himself think strictly 
conformable to justice^ reporting the particulars to the resi- 
dent. 

The Eajah is also desired to prepare and transmit a table 
of similar rates to the Aband Kar, of pergunnah Khereed. 

(Signed) Jon"^ Duncan, 

‘‘Benares, “Resident.” 

“the 12th September, 1788.” 

Here your lordships find, in spite of Mr. Hastings himself, 
in spite of all tlie testimonies which he has called, and of 
all the other testimonies which he wmuld have called, that 
his own account of the matter is confirmed against his own 
pretended evidence ; you find his own written account con- 
firmed in a manner not to he doubted ; and the only differ- 
ence between his account and this is, that the people did not 
fly from Mr. Duncan wdien he approached as they fled from 
Mr. Hastings. They did not feel any of that terror at the 
approach of a person from the beneficent government of 
Lord Cornwallis with which they had been entirely filled at 
the appearance of the prisoner at your bar. From him they 
fled in dismay. They fled from his very presence as from a 
consuming pestilence, as from something far worse than 
drought and famine ; they fled from liim as a cruel, corrupt, 
and arbitrary governor, which is worse than any other evil 
that ever afflicted mankind, 

Toil see, my lords, in what manner the country has been 
wasted and destroyed ; and you have seen by the date of 
these measures that they have happened within a few years, 
namely, since the expulsion of Rajah Cheit Sing. There be- 
gins the era of calamity. Ask yourselves then whether you 
will or can countenance the acts which led directly and ne- 
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cessarily to such consequences* Your lordships will mark 
wdiat it is to oppress and expel a cherished individual from 
liis governineni, and finally to subvert it. Nothing stands 
after him : down go all order and authority with him ; ruin 
and desolation fall upon the country ; the fields are unculti- 
vated, the wells are dried up. The people, says Mr. Duncan, 
promised indeed, some time or other, under some other go- 
vernment, to do something. They will again cultivate the 
lands when they can get an assurance of security. My lords, 
judge, I pray you, whether the House of Commons, when 
they had read the account which Mr. Hastings has himself 
given of the dreadful consequences of his proceedings, when 
they had read the accounts given by Mr. Duncan, of an uncul- 
tivated country as far as the eye could reach, w'ould not have 
shown themselves unworthy to represent not only the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, hut the meanest village in it, if they 
had not brought this great criminal before you, and called 
upon your lordships to punish him. This ruined country, its 
desolate fields, and its undone inhabitants, all call aloud for 
British justice, all call for vengeance upon the head of this 
execrable criminal. 

Oh ! but we ought to be tender towards his personal cha- 
racter ; extremely cautious in our speech ; we ought not to 
let indignation loose. My lords, we do let our indignation 
loose. We cannot bear with patience this afiiiction of man- 
kind. We will neither abate our energy, relax in our feel- 
ings, nor in the expressions which those feelings dictate. 
Nothing hut corruption like his own could enable any man 
to see such a scene of desolation and ruin unmoved. We feel 
pity for the works of God and man ; w e feel horror for the de- 
basement of human nature ; and feeling thus, we give a loose 
to our indignation, and call upon your lordships for justice. 

Strange as it may appear to your lordships, there remains 
io be stated an aggravation of his crimes and of his victims^ 
misery. Would you consider it possible, my lords, that there 
could be an aggravation of such a case as you have heard ? ■ 
Would you think it possible for a people to sulfer more than 
the inhabitants of Benares have suffered, from the noble 
possessor of the splendid mansion down to the miserable ten- 
ants of the cottage and the hut ? Yes, there is a state of 
misery, a state of degradation, far be .ow all that you have yet 
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heard. Ifc is, my lords, that these miserable people should 
come to your lordships’ bar, and declare that they have 
never felt one of those grievances of which they complain 
that not one of those petitions with which they pursued Mr. 
Hastings had a word of truth in it ; that they felt nothing 
under his government but ease, tranquillity, joy, and happi 
ness ; that every day during his government was a festival 
and every night an illumination and rejoicing. The addresses 
which contain these expressions of satisfaction have been pro- 
duced at your bar, and have been read to your lordships.^ 
You must have heard with disgust, at least, these flowers of 
oriental rhetoric, penned at ease by dirty hireling moonsliees 
at Calcutta, who make these people put their seals, not to 
declarations of their ruin, but to expressions of their satis- 
faction. You have heard what he himself says of the coun- 
try ; you have heard what Mr. Duncan says of it ; you have 
heard the cries of the country itself calling for justice upon 
him ; and now, my lords, hear what he has made these peo- 
ple say, “We have heard that the gentlemen in England 
are displeased with Mr. Hastings, on suspicion that he op- 
pressed us, the inhabitants of this place ; — ^took our money 
by deceit and force, and ruined the country.” They then 
declare solemnly before God, according to their different re- 
ligions, that Mr. Hastings “ distributed protection and secu- 
rity to religion, and kindness and peace to all. He is free ” 
(say they) “ from the charge of embezzlement and fraud, 
and his heart is void of covetousness and avidity. During 
the period of his government, no one ever experienced from 
him other than protection and justice, never having felt 
hardships from him ; nor did the poor ever know the weight 
of an oppressive hand from him. Our characters and repu- 
tation have been always guarded in quiet from attack, by the 
vigilance of his prudence and foresight, and by the terror of 
his justice.” 

TJpon my word, my lords, the paragraphs are delightful. 
Observe, in this translation from the Persian there is all the 
fluency of an English paragraph well preserved. All I can 
say is, that these people of Benares feel their joy, comfort, and 
satisfaction in swearing to the falseness of Sir. Hastings’s 
representation against himself. In spite of his own testimony, 
they say, “ Ha secured happiness and joy to m He 
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establislied the foimdation of justice ; and we at ail times 
during his government lived in comfort and passed our days 
in peace.’ ^ The shame of England and of the English gov em- 
inent is here put upon your lordships’ records. Here you 
have, just following that afflicting report of Mr. Duncan’s, 
and that account of Mr. Hastings himself, in which he said 
the inhabitants fled before his face, the addresses of these 
miserable people. He dares to impose upon your eyesight— 
upon your common sense — upon the plain faculties of man- 
kind. He dares, in contradiction to all his own assertions, 
to make these people come forward and swear that they 
have enjoyed nothing but complete satisfaction and pleasure 
during the whole time of his government. 

My lords, I have done with this business, for I have now 
reached the climax of degradation and suflering, after moving 
step by step through the several stages of tyranny and op- 
pression. I have done with it, and have only to ask in what 
country do we live, where such a scene can by any possi- 
bility be ofiered to the public eye! 

Let us here, my lords, make a pause. — You have seen 
what Benares was under its native government. You have 
seen the condition in which it was left by Cheit Sing, and 
you have seen the state in which Mr. Hastings left it. The 
rankling wounds which , he has inflicted upon the country, 
and the degradation to which the inhabitants have been sub** 
jected, have been shown to your lordships. You have now 
to consider, whether or not you will fortify with your sanc- 
tion any of the detestable principles upon w'hich the prisoner 
justifies his enormities. 

My lords, we shall next come to another dependent pro- 
vince, when I shall illustrate to your lordships still further 
the eflects of Mr. Hastings’s principles. I allude to the 
province of Cade ; a country which, before pur acquaintance 
with it, was in the same happy and flourishing condition 
with Benares ; and which dates its period of decline and 
misery from the time of our intermeddling with it. The 
Habob of Cade was reduced, as Cheit Sing was, to be a de- 
pendant on the Company; and to be a greater dependant 
than Cheit Sing, because it was reserved in Cheit Sing’s 
agreement that we should not interfere in his governmenti 
"We interfered in every part of the Nabo])’s government 
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■WO reduced his authority to nothing ; we introduced a per- 
fect scene of anarchy and confusion into the country, where 
there was no authority but to rob and destroy. 

I have not strength at present to proceed ; but I hope I 
shall soon be enabled to do so. Your lordships cannot, 1 am 
sure, calculate from your own youth and strength; for I 
have done the best I can, and find myself incapable just at 
this moment of going any further, 

[Adjourned.] • 


TRIAL. 

THURSDAY, 5th JUNE, J794. 


FOUETH DAY OF REPLY, 

(Mh. Bxjeke.) 

My Lords, — When I last had the honour of addressing 
your lordships from this place, my wmnt of strength obliged 
me to conclude where the patience of a people, and the pros- 
perity of a country subjected by solemn treaties to British 
government, liad concluded. We have left behind us the in- 
habitants of Benares, after having seen them driven into re- 
bellion by tyranny and oppression, and their country desolated 
by our misrule. Your lordships, I am sure, have had the 
map of India before you, and know that the country so de- 
stroyed and so desolated was about one-fifth of the size of 
England and Wales in geographical extent, and equal in 
population to about a fourth. Upon this scale you will judge 
of the mischief which has been done. 

My lords, we ave now come to another devoted province : 
we march from desolation to desolation ; because we follow 
the steps of Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-G-enerai of 
Bengal. You will here find the range of his atrocities widely 
extended. But before I enter into a detail of them, I have 
one refiection to make, which I beseech your lordships to 
bear in mind throughout the whole of this deliberation.- It 
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IS this ; yoa ought never to conclude that a man must neces* 
sarily he obnoxious, because he is in other respects insigni- 
ficant. You will see that a man bred in obscure, vulgar, and 
ignoble occupations, and trained in sordid, base, and mer- 
cenary habits, is not incapable of doing extensive mischief 
because he is little, and because his vices are of a mean nature. 
My lords, we have shown to you already, and w^e shall de- 
monstrate to you more clearly in future, that such minds 
placed in authority can do more mischief to a country, can 
treat all ranks and distinctions with more pride, insolence, 
and arrogance, than those who have been born under canopies 
of state and swaddled in purple: you will see that they can 
waste a country more effectually than the proudest and most 
mighty conquerors, who by the greatness of their military 
talents have first subdued and afterwards plundered nations. 

The prisoner’s counsel have thought proper to entertain 
your lordships, and to defend their client, by comparing him 
with the men who are said to have erected a pyramid of ninety 
thousand human heads. Now, look back, my lords, to Be- 
nares; consider the extent of country laid waste and desolated, 
and its immense population, and then see whether famine 
may not destroy as well as the sword ; and whether this man 
is not as well entitled to erect his pyramid of ninety thou- 
sand heads as any terrific tjTant of the East. We follow 
him now to another theatre, the territories of the Nabob of 
Oude. 

My lords, Oude (together with the additions made to it 
by Sujah Dowlah), in point of geographical extent, is about 
the size of England, Sujah Dowlah, who possessed this coun- 
try as Nabob, was a prince of a haughty character; ferocious 
in a high degree towards his enemies, and towards all those 
who resisted his will. He was magnificent in his expenses, 
yet economical with regard to his resources ; maintaining his 
court in a pomp and splendour which is perhaps unknown to 
the sovereigns of Europe. At the same time he was such an 
economist, that from an inconsiderable revenue, at the begin- 
ning of bis reign, he was annually enabled to make great 
eavings. He thus preserved, towards the end of it, his people 
m peace, tranquillity, and order ; and though he was an arbi- 
trary prince, he never stmined his revenue to such a degree 
as to lose their affections, while he filled his exchequer. 
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Such appears to have been the true character of Sujah Dow- 
lah; your lordships have heard what is the character which 
the prisoner at your bar and bis counsel have thought pi'oper 
to give you of him. 

Surely, my lords, the situation of the great, as well as of the 
lower, ranks in that country must be a subject of melancholy 
reflection to every man. x our lordships’ compassion will, I 
presume, lead you to feel for the low^est ; and I hope that 
your sympathetic dignity will make you consider in what 
manner the princes of this country are treated. They have 
not only been treated at your lordships’ bar with indignity 
by the prisoner, but his counsel do not leave their ancestors 
to rest quietly in their graves. They have slandered their 
families, and have gone into scandalous history, that has no 
foundation in facts whatever. 

Your lordships have seen how he attempted to slander the 
ancestors of Cheit Sing, to deny that they were zemindars ; 
and yet he must have known from printed books, taken from 
the Company’s records, the utter falsity of his declaration. 
You need only look into Mr. Yerelst’s Appendix, and there 
you will see that that country has always been called the 
zemindary of Bulwant Sing. You will find him always 
called the zemindar ; it was the known acknowledged name, 
till this gentlemen thought proper at the bar of the House of 
Commons to deny that he was a zemindar, and to assert that 
he was only an aumil. He slanders the pedigree of this 
man as mean and base, yet he was not ashamed to take from 
him £23,000 ; in like manner he takes from Azoph ul Dow- 
lah £100,000, which he would have appropriated to himself, 
and then directs his counsel to rake up the slander of JDow^s 
History, a book of no authority, a book that no man values 
in any respect or degree. In this book they find that roman- 
tic, absurd, and ridiculous story, upon which an honourable 
fellow-manager of mine, who is much more capable than I 
am of doing justice to the subject, has commented with his 
usual ability ; I allude to that story of spitting on the beard ; 
the mutual compact to poison one another. That Arabian 
tale, fit only to form a ridiculous tragedy, has been gravely 
mentioned to your lordships, for the purpose of slandering 
the pedigree of this vizier of Oude, and making him vile 
in your lordships’ eyes. My honourable friend has exposed to 
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you the ahsiirdity of these stories, hut lie has not shown you 
the malice of their propagators. The prisoner and his coun- 
sel have referred to l)ow’s History, who calls this Nabob 
*Hhe more infamous son of an infamous Persian pedlar.” 
They w'ish that your lordships should consider him as a per- 
son vilely born, ignominiously educated, and practising a 
mean trade ; in order that, when it shall be proved that he 
and his family w^i'e treated with every kind of indignity 
and contempt by the prisoner at your bar, the sympathy of 
mankind should be weakened. Consider, my lords, tiie mon- 
strous perfidy and ingratitude of this man, wno, after receiv- 
ing great favours from the Nabob, is not satisfied with oppress- 
ing his offspring, but goes back to his ancestors, tears them 
out of their graves, and vilifies them with slanderous asper- 
sions. My lords, the ancestor of Sujali Bowdah w^as a great 
prince; certainly a subordinate prince, because he was a ser- 
vant of the Great Mogul, who w’as well called King of 
Kangs, for he had in his service persons of high degree. He 
was born in Persia ; but w’^as not, as is falsely said, the more 
infamous son of an infamous Bersian pedlar. Your lordships 
are not unacquainted with the state and history of India; 
you therefore know that Persia has been the nursery of all the 
Mahomedaii nobility of India; almost every thing in that coun- 
try wdaich is not of Gentoo origin is of Persian ; so much so 
that the Persian language is the language of the court, and of 
every office from the highest to the lowest. Among these 
noble Persians, the family of the Nabob stands in the high- 
est degree. His father’s ancestors were of noble descent, and 
those of his mother, Munny Begum, more eminently and 
more illustriously so. This distinguished family, on no 
better authority than that of the historian Dow, has been 
slandered by the prisoner at your bar, in order to destroy the 
character of those whom he had already robbed of their sub- 
stance. Your lordships will have observed with disgust, how 
the Dows and the Hastingses, and the whole of that tribe, 
treat their superiors ; in what insolent language tfiey speak 
them, and with what pride and indignity they trample upon 
the first names and the first characters in that devoted coun- 
try. 

But supposing it perfectly true that this man was ‘‘the 
more iutamous son of an infamous Persian pedlar ; ” he had 
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ri'seu to be tlie secoiKkrj sovereign of that country. lie had 
a revenue of £3,600,000 sterling ; a vast and iiniuense reve- 
nue ; equal perhaps to the clear revenue of the king of Eng- 
land. He maintained an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. He had a splendid court, and his country 
was prosperous and ha])py. Such was the situation of Sujah 
Howiah, the Nabob of Oude, and such the condition of Oude 
imder his government. With his pedigree, I believe, your 
lordships will think we have nothing to do in the cause now 
before us. It has been pressed upon us ; and this marks the 
indecency, the rancour, the insolence, the pride, and tyranny 
which the Dows and the Hastingses, and the people of that 
class and character, are in the habit of exercising over the 
great in India. 

My lords, I rJiall be saved a great deal of trouble in proving 
to you the flourishing state of Oude, because the prisonej 
admits it as largely as I could wish to state it; and, what is 
more, he admits too tlie truth of our statement of the condi- 
tion to which it is now reduced (but I shall not let him off 
so easily upon this point). He admits, too, that it was left in 
this reduced and ruined state at the close of his administra- 
tion. In his defence he attributes the whole mischief gene- 
rally to a faulty system of government. My lords, systems 
never make mankind happy or unhappy, any further than as 
they give occasions for wicked men to exercise their own 
abominable talents, subservient to their own more abominable 
dispositions. The system, says Mr. Hastings, wus bad ; but 
I was not the maker of it. Your lordships have seen him 
apply this mode of reasoning to Benares, and you will now 
see that he applies it to Oude. 1 came, says he, into a bad 
system ; that system w'as not of my making, but I was 
obliged to act according to the spirit of it. 

, Now every hionest man would say, I came to a bad system ; 
I had every facility of abasing my power; I had every temp- 
tation to peculate; I liad every inciteiueut to oppress; Iliad 
every means of concealment, by the defects of the system : 
but I corrected tiint evil system by the goodness of my ad- 
ministration ; by the prudence, the energy, the virtue of my 
conduct. This is what all tlie rest of the world would say: 
but what says Mr. Hastings ? A bad system was made to 
my hands ; 1 had nothing to do in making it. I was alto- 
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gether an involuntary instrument and obliged to execute 
every evil which that system contained. This is the line of 
conduct your lordships are called to decide upon. And I 
must here again remind you that we are at an issue of law. 
Mr. Hastings has avowed a certain set of principles upon 
which he acts ; and your lordships are therefore to judge 
whether his acts are justifiable, because he found an evil 
system to act upon ; or whether he and all governors upon 
earth have not a general good system upon which they ought 
to act. 

The prisoner tells you, my lords, that it was in consequence 
of this evil system, that the Nabob, from being a powerful 
prince, became reduced to a wretched dependant on the 
Company, and subject to all tbe evils of that degraded state : 
— subject to extortion, to indignity, to oppression. All these 
your lordships are called upon to sanction : and because they 
may be connected wdth an existing system, you are to declare 
them to be an allowable part of a code for the government of 
British India. 

Ill the year 1775, that powerful, magnificent, and illustrious 
prince, Sujah Dowlah, died in possession of the country of 
Oude. He had long governed a happy and contented people ; 
and if we except the portion of tyranny which we admit he 
really did exercise towards some few individuals who resist- 
ed his power, he was a wise and beneficent governor. This 
prince died in the midst of his power and fortune, leaving 
somew^here about fourscore children. Your lordships know 
that the princes of the East have a great number of wives ; 
and we know that these women, though reputed of a secon- 
dary rank, are yet of a very high degree, and honourably main- 
tained according to the customs of the East. Sujah Dowlah 
had but one lawful wife : he had by her but one lawful child, 
Azoph ul Dowlah. He had about twenty-one male children ; 
the eldest of whom was a person whom you have heard of 
very often in these proceedings, called Saadit Ali. Azoph ul 
Dowlah, being the sole legitimate son, had all the pretensions 
to succeed his father as sabadar of Oude, w^hich could belong 
to any person under the Mogul government. 

Your lordships will distinguish between a zemindar, who 
is a perpetual landholder, the hereditary proprietor of an 
©state, — and a subadar, who derives from h:s master's will and 
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pleasure all his employments, and who, instead of having the 
jaghirdars subject to his supposed arbitrary will, is himself a 
subject, and must have his sovereign’s patent for his place. 
Therefore, strictly and properly speaking, there is no succ(?s- 
sion in the office of subadar. At this time the Company, 
who alone could obtain the sunnuds or patent from the Great 
Mogul, upon account of the power they possessed in India, 
thought, and thought rightly, that with an officer who had 
no hereditary power there could be no hereditary engage- 
ments ; and that in their treaty with Azoph ul Bowlah, for 
whom they had procured the sunnud from the Great Mogul, 
they were at liberty to propose their own terms, which, if 
honourable and mutually advantageous to the new subadar 
and to the Company, they had a right to insist upon. A treaty 
was therefore concluded between the Company and Azoph ul 
Dowlah, in which the latter stipulated to pay a fixed subsidy 
for the maintenance of a certain number of troops ; by which 
the Company’s finances were greatly relieved and their mili- 
tary strength greatly increased. 

This treaty did not contain one word which could justify 
any interference in the Nabob’s government. That evil sys- 
tem, as Mr. Hastings calls it, is not even mentioned or alluded 
to ; nor is there, I again say, one word which authorized 
Warren Hastings, or any other person whatever, to interfere 
in the interior affairs of his country. He was legally con- 
stituted viceroy of Oude. His dignity of vizier of the em- 
pire, with all the power which that office gave him, derived 
from and held under the Mogul government, he legally pos- 
sessed ; and this evil system, which, Mr. Hastings says, led 
him to fommit the enormities of which you shall hear by 
and by, was neither more nor less than what I have now 
stated. 

But, my lords, the prisoner thinks that when, under any 
pretence, any sort of means could be furnished of interfering 
in the government of the country, he has a right to avail 
himself of them ; to use them at his pleasure ; and to govern 
by his own arbitrary will. The vizier, he says, by this 
treaty was reduced to a state of vassalage ; and he makes 
this curious distinction in proof of it. It was, he says, an 
optional vassalage, for if he chose to get rid of our troops, 
he might do so and be free j if he had not a mind to do that^ 
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and found a benefit in it, then he was a vassal. But there is 
nothing less true. Here is a person who keeps a subsidiary 
body of your troops, wdiich he is to pay for you, and in con- 
sequence of this Mr. Hastings maintains that he becomes a 
vassal. I shall not dispute whether vassalage is optional, or 
by force, or in what way Mr. Hastings considered this prince 
as a vassal of the Company. Let it be as he pleased. 1 
only think it necessary that your lordships should truly know 
the actual state of that country, and the ground upon which 
Mr. Hastings stood. Your lordships will find it a fairy land, 
in which there is a peiq)etual masquerade, where no one thing 
appears as it really is, where the person who seems to have 
the authority is a slave, while the person who seems to be the 
slave has the authority. In that ambiguous government every* 
thing favours fraud ; everything favours peculation ; every- 
thing favours violence ; everything favours concealment. You 
will, therefore, permit me to show to you what were the 
principles upon which Mr. Hastings appears, according to the 
evidence before you, to have acted ; what the state of the 
country was, according to his conceptions of it; and then 
you will see how he applied those principles to that state, 
“The means by which our government acquired this in- 
fluence,” says Mr. Hastings, “ and its right to exercise it, will 
require a previous explanation.” He then proceeds, “ With 
his death (Sujah Dowlah’s) a new political system com- 
menced, and Mr. Bristow was constituted the instrument of 
its formation, and the trustee for the management of it. The 
Nabob Azoph ul Dowlah was deprived of a large part of his 
inheritance ; I mean the province of Benares, attached by a 
very feeble and precarious tenure to our dominions j the 
army fixed to a permanent station in a remote line of his fron- 
tier, with an augmented and perpetual subsidy. A new army, 
amphibiously composed of troops in his service and pay, com- 
manded by English officers of our own nomination, for tho 
defence of his new conquests, and his own natural troops 
annihilated, or alienated by the insufficiency of liis revenue 
for all his disbursements ; and the prior claims of those which 
our authority or influence commanded : ina word, he became 
a vassal of the government, but he still possessed an ostensi- 
ble sovereignty. His titular rank of vizier of the empire 
rendered him a conspi^juous f bject of view to all the states 
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and chiefs of India; and on the moderation and justice with 
which the British government in Bengal exercised its influ- 
ence over him, many points most essential to its political 
strength and to the honour of the British name depended/’ 

Tour lordships see, that the system which is supposed to 
have reduced him to vassalage did not make, as he contends, 
a violent exercise of our power necessary or proper ; but pos- 
essing, as the Nabob did, that high nominal dignity, and 
being in that state of vassalage, as Mr. Hastings thought 
proper to term it, though there is no vassalage mentioned in 
the treaty ; being, I say, in that situation of honour, credit, 
and character, sovereign of a country as large as England, 
yielding an immense revenue, and flourishing in trade ; cer- 
tainly our honour depended upon the use w^'e made of that 
influence which our power gave us over him ; and we there- 
fore press it upon your lordships, that the conduct of Mr; 
Hastings was such as dishonoured this nation. 

He proceeds : “ That is not a place, nor have I room in it 
to prove, what I shall here content myself with affirming, that 
by a sacred and uncleviating observance of every principle of 
public faith the British dominion might have by this time 
acquired the means of its extension, through a virtual sub- 
mission to its authority, to every region of Hindostan and 
Deccan. I am not sure that I should advise such a design, 
were it practicable, which at this time it certainly is not, and 
I very much fear that the limited formation of such equal 
alliances as might he useful to our present condition, and 
conduce to its improvement, is become liable to almost insur- 
mountable difficulties ; every power in India must wish for 
the support of ours, hut they all dread the connexion. 

*‘The subjection of Bengal, and the deprivation of the 
family of Jaffier Ali Khan, though an eflect of inevitable 
necessity, the present usurpations of the rights of the Nabob 
"Wailar Jan in the Carnatic, and the licentious violations of 
the treaty existingbetw’een the Company and the Nabob Nizam 
ul Dowlah, though checked by the remedial interi)osition of 
this government, stand as terrible precedents against us ; the 
effects of our connexion with the Nabob Azoph ul Dowlah 
had a rapid tendency to the same consequences, and it haa 
been my invariable study to prevent it.” 

Your lordships will remember that the counsel at the liaif 
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Imve saidj that they. undertook the defence of "Warren Hast- 
ings, not in order to defend him, but to rescue the British 
chai^icter- from the imputations which have been laid upon it 
by the Commons of Great Britain. They have said, that 
the Commons of Great Britain have slandered their country, 
and have misrepresented its character; while, on the con- 
trary, the servants of the Company have sustained and main- 
tained the dignity of the. English character, have kept its 
public faith inviolate, preserved the ' people from oppression, 
reconciled every government to it in India, and have made 
every person under it prosperous and happy. 

My lords,- you see what this man says himself, when en- 
deavouring to :prove his own innocence. Instead of proving it 
by the facts alleged by his counse], he declares that, by pre- 
serving. good, faith, you might have conquered India, the 
most;; glorious; conquest that was ever made in the world; 
that all the people want our assistance, but dread our connex- 
ion.;’ rWhy ? Because our whole conduct has been one pei*- 
petual tissue of perfidy and breach of faith with every person 
>\dio has been in alliance with vis, in any mode whatever; 
here is the man himself who says it. Can we bear that this 
man should now stand np in this place as the assertor of the 
honour of the British nation against us, who charge this dis- 
honour, to have fallen upon us by him, through him, and 
during his government ? 

i But all the mischief, he goes on to assert, was in the pre^ 
vious system, in the formation of w^bich he had no share ; the 
system, of 1775, when the first treaty with the Nabob was 
made., .“That system,” says he, “is not mine, it was made 
by General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis.” 
Bo it was, my lords. It did them very great honour ; and I 
believe’ it ever. will do them honour, in the eyes of the British 
nation, that they took an opportunity, without the violation 
of faith, withov/t the breach of any one treaty, and without 
injury to any person, to do great and eminent sexwices to the 
Company ; but Mr. Hastings disclaims it, unnecessarily dis- 
claims it, for no one charges him with it. What we charge 
him with is the abuse of that system. To one of these 
abuses . I- will now call your lordships* attention. Finding, 
soon after his appointment to the office of Governor- General, 
^hat the, .Nabob was likely to get into debt, he turns him into 
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ft vassal, and resolves to treat him as such. Yon will ch«» 
8<ir7e that this is not the only instance in which, upon a 
failure of payment, the defaulter becomes directly a vassal. 
I'nii remember hoAV Durbedgy Sing, the moment he fell into 
aji arrear of tribute, became a vassal, and was thi^owii into 
prison, without any inquiry into the causes which oeeasionea 
that arrear. With respect to the Nabob of Oude, we assert, 
and can prove, that his revenue was £3,600,000 at the day 
of his father’s death ; and if the revenue fell olF afterwards, 
there was abundant reason to believe that he possessed in 
abundance the means of paying the Company every farthing: 
Before I quit this subject, your lordships will again permit 
me to reprobate the malicious insinuations by which Mr. Hast^ 
iiigs has thought proper to slander the virtuous persons who 
are the authors of that system which he complains of. They 
are men whose characters this country will ever respect' 
honour, and revere, both the living aiid the dead ; the dead for 
the living, and the living for the dead. They will altogether 
be revered for a conduct honourable and glorious to Great 
Britain , wiiiist their names stand, as they now do, unspotted 
by the leaart imputation of oppression, breach of faith, perjury, 
bribery, or any other fraud whatever. I know there was a 
fiiction formed against them, upon that very account. Be 
corrupt, you have friends ; stem the torrent of corruption, you 
open a thousand venal mouths against you. Men resolved to 
do their duty must be content to suffer such opprobrium, and 
1 am content ; in the name of the living and of the dead, and 
in the name of the Commons, I glory in our having appoint- 
ed some good servants, at least, to India. 

But to proceed. “This system vs-as not,” says he, “ of ray 
making.” You would then naturally imagine that the per- 
sons who made this abominable system bad also made some 
tyrannous use of it. Let us see what use they made of it 
during the time of their majority in the council. There was 
an arrear of subsidy due from the Nabob. How it came into 
arrear, we shall consider hereafter. The Nabob proposed to 
pay it by taxing the jaghires of his family, and taking some 
money from the Begum. This was consented to by Mr. Bris- 
tow, at that time resident for the Company in Oude ; and to 
this arrangen ent Azoph ul Dovvlah and his advisers lent a 
willing ear. What did Mr. Hastings then say of this trans* 
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action ? He called it a violent assumption of power on tlie 
part of tbe council. He did not, you see, then allow that a 
bad system justified any persons whatever in an abuse of it. 
He contended that it was a violent attack upon the rights 
and property^ of the parties from whom the money was to be 
taken; that it had no ground or foundation in justice what- 
ever, and that it was contrary to every principle of right and 
equity. 

Your lordships will please to bear in mind, that afterwards, 
by his own consent, and the consent of the rest of the coun- 
cil, this business %vas compromised betw^een the son, the 
mother, and their relations. A very great sum of money, 
which was most useful to the Company at that period, was 
raised by a family compact and arrangement among them- 
selves. This proceeding was sanctioned by the Company, 
Mr. Hastings himself consenting; and a pledge was given 
to theBegums and family of the Nabob that this should be 
the last demand made upon them, that it should be consid- 
ered not as taken compulsively, but as a friendly and amica- 
ble donation. They never admitted, nor did the Nabob ever 
contend, that he had any right at all to take this money from 
them. At that time, it was not Mr. Hastings’s opinion that 
the badness of the system would justify any violence as a 
consequence of it ; and when the advance nent of the money 
was agreed to between the parties, as a /amily and amicable 
compact, he was as ready as anybody to propose and sanc- 
tion a regular treaty between the parties, that all claims on 
one side, and all kind of uneasiness on the other, should cease 
for ever, under the guardianship of British faith. 

Mr. Hastings, as your lordships remember, has conceded 
that British faith is the support of the British empire ; that if 
that empire is to be maintained, it is to be maintained by 
good faith ; that if it is to be propagated, it is to be propa- 
gated by public faith ; and that if the British empire falls, it 
will be through perfidy and violence. These are the princi- 
ples which he assumes when he chooses to reproach others. 
But when he has to defend his own perfidy and breaches of 
faith, then, as your lordships will find set forth in his defence 
before the House of Commons on the Benares charge, he 
denies, or at least questions, the validity of any treaty that 
can at present be made with India, He declares that he 
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considers all treaties as being weakened by a considerable de- 
gree of doubt respecting their validity and their binding force, 
in such a state of things as exists in India. 

Whatever was done, during that period of time to which T 
have alluded, by the majority of the council, Mr, Hastings 
considered himself as having nothing to do with, on the plea 
of his being a dissentient member: a principle which, like 
other principles, I shall take some notice of by and by. 
Colonel Monson and General Clavering died soon after, and 
Mr. Hastings obtained a majority in the council, and wan 
then, as he calls it, restored to his authority ; so that any evil 
that could be done by evil men, under that evil system, could 
have lasted but for a very short time indeed. From that 
moment Mr. Hastings, in my opinion, became responsible for 
every act done in council while he was there, which he did not 
resist ; and for every engagement which he did not oppose. 
For your lordships will not bear that miserable jargon which 
you have heard, shameful to office and to official authority, 
that a man, when he happens not to find himself in a majority 
upon any measure, may think himself excusable for the total 
neglect of his duty ; that in such a situation he is not bourxi 
to propose anything that it might be proper to propose, or 
to resist anything that it might be proper to resist. What 
would be the inference from such an assumption ? That he 
can never act in a commission ; that unless a man has the 
lupreme power, he is not responsible for anything he does or 
i\eglect8 to do. This is another principle which your .ord- 
ships will see constantly asserted and constantly referred to 
by Mr. Hastings. IS’ow I do contend, that notwithstanding 
his having been in a minority, if there was anything to be 
done that could prevent oppressive consequences, lie was 
bound to do that thing ; and that he was bound to propose 
every possible remedial measure. This proud, rebelliouH 
proposition against the law, that any one individual in the 
council may say that be is responsible for nothing, because 
he is not the whole conncil, calls for your lordships’ strongest 
reprobation. 

I must now beg leave to observe to you, that the treaty 
was made (and I wish your lordships .to advert to dates) in 
the year 1775. Mr. Hastings acquired the majority in some- 
thing more than a year afterwards j and therefore, supposing 
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the acts of the former majority to have been ever so iniqui- 
tous, their power lasted but a short time, Trom the year 
1776 to 1784, Mr. Hastings had the whole government of 
..Glide in himself, by having the majority in the council. My 
-lords, it is no offence that a governor-general, or anybody 
else, has the majority in the council. To have the govern- 
ment in himself is no offence. Neither was it any offence, 
if you please, that the Nabob was virtually a vassal to the 
Company, as he contends he was ; for the question is not 
what a governor-general may do, but what Warren Hastings 
did do. He who has a majority in council, and records his 
own acts there, may justify these acts as legal ; I mean the 
mode is legal. But as he executes whatever he proposes as 
governor-general, he is solely responsible for the nature of 
the acts themselves. 

I shall now show your lordships, that Mr. Hastings, find* 
jug, as he states, the Nabob to be made, by the treaty in 
1775, eventually a vassal to the Company, has thought proper 
to make him a vassal to himself, for his own private purposes. 
Tour lordships will see what corrupt and iniquitous purposes 
they were. In the first place, in order to annihilate in effect 
the council, and to take wholly from them their control in 
the afiairs of Oude, he suppressed [your lordships will find 
the fact proved in your minutes] the Persian correspondence, 
which was the whole correspondence of Oude. This whole 
correspondence was secreted by him, and kept from th.e 
council. It was never communicated to the Persian transla- 
tor of the Company, Mr. Colebrooke, who had a salary for 
executing that office. It was secreted and kept in the private 
cabinet of Mr. Hastings ; from the period of 1781 to 1785, 
no part of it was communicated to the council. There is 
nothing, as your lordships have often found in this trial, that 
speaks for the man like himself ; — there is nothing will speak 
for bis conduct like the records of the Company. 

Fort William, 19th February'’, 785. 

At a Council; present, the honourable John Maepherson, 

• Jisq,, Governor- General, Fresident, and John Stables, JEsq. 

, ‘'The Persian translator attending, in obedience to th^ 
tioard’s orders, reports, that since the end of the year 178J 
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tbere Lave been no books of correspondence kept • in liis 
oiiice ; oecause from that time until the late Governor- G.eue- 
raFs departure, he was employed but once by the governor- 
general to manage the correspondence, during a short visit 
which Major Davy, the military Persian interpreter, paid by, 
the governor’s order to Lucknow. That during that whole 
period of three years he remained entirely ignoraiU- of the 
correspondence, as he was applied to on no occasion, except 
for a few papers sometimes sent to him by the seeretaries, 
which he always returned to them as soon as translated., : 

‘‘ The Persian translator has received from Mr. Scott, since 
the late Governor- General’s departure, a trunk Containing 
English drafts and translations, and the Persian originals of 
letters and papers, with three books in the Persian, language, 
containing copies of letters, written between August, 1782/ 
and January, 1785; and if the board should please; to , or de'* 
the secretaries of the general department to furnish him with 
copies of all translations and drafts recorded in their consul- 
tations, between the 1st of January, 1782, and the .Sl.st of 
January, 1785, he thinks that he should be able, with what 
he has found in Captain Scott’s trunk, to make up. the cor-.- 
respondence for that period. 

“(Signed) Edwabd Colebeooee, > . 

« ' Persian Translatpi:-” . 

Hear then, my lords, what becomes of the records of the. 
Company, which were to be the vouchers for every public 
act, which were to show whether, in the Company’s trans- 
actions, agreements, and treaties with the native powers, the; 
public faith was kept or not. You see them all crammed 
into Mr. Scott’s trunk ; a trunk into , which they put what 
they please, take out what they please, suppress what they 
please, or thrust in whatever will answer their purpose. The 
records of the Governor- General and council of Bengal are 
kept in Captain Jonathan Scott’s trunk ; this trunk is to be 
considered as the real and true channel of intelligence be- 
tween the Company and the country powers ; but even this 
channel was not open to any member of the council, except 
Mr. Hastings; and when the council, for the first time, dar-» 
ing to think for themselves, call upon the Persian trainslator,, 
he knows nothing about it, .We find that it is given int«. 
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the hands of a person nominated by Mr. Hastings, Major 
Davy. What do the Company know of him ? Why, he was 
Mr. Hastings’s private secretary. In this manner the council 
have been annihilated during all these transactions, and have 
no other knowledge of them than just what Mr. Hastings 
and his trunk-keeper thought proper to give them. Ail then 
that we know of these transactions is from this miserable, 
imperfect, garbled correspondence. 

But even if these papers contained a full and faithful ac- 
count of the correspondence, what we charge is its not being 
delivered to the council as it occurred from time to time. Mr. 
Hastings kept the whole government of Oude in his own 
hands, so that the council had no power of judging his acts, 
of checking, controlling, advising, or remonstrating. It was 
totally annihilated by him ; and we charge, as an act of trea- 
son and rebellion against the act of parliament by which he 
held his office, his depriving the council of their legitimate 
authority, by shutting them out from the knowledge of all 
affairs, except indeed when he thought it expedient, for his 
own justification, to have their nominal concurrence or sub- 
sequent acquiescence in any of his more violent measures. 

Your lordships see Mr. Hastings’s system, a system of 
concealment, a system of turning the vassals of the Company 
into his own vassals, to make them contributory, not to the 
Company, but to himself. He has avowed this system in 
Benares ; he has avowed it in Oude. It was his constant 
practice. Your lordships see, in Oude he kept a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Markham for years, and did alone all the 
material acts which ought to have been done in council. He 
delegated a power to Mr. Markham which he had not to de- 
legate ; and you wiU see he has done the same in every part 
of India. 

We first charge him, not only with acting without author- 
ity, but with a strong presumption, founded on his conceal- 
ment, of intending to act mischievously. We next charge 
his concealing and withdrawing correspondence as being di- 
rectly contrary to the orders of the court of directors, the 
practice of his office, and the very nature and existence of 
the council in which he was appointed to preside. We charge 
this as a substantive crimej and as the forerunner of the cp- 
pression, desolation, and ruin of that miserable country. 
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Mr. Hastings having thus rendered the council hlind and 
ignorant, and consequently fit for subserviency, what does he 
next do ? I am speaking not with regard to the time of his 
particular acts, but wdth regard to the general spirit of the 
proceedings. He next flies in the face of the Company, upon 
the same principle on which he removed Mr. Fowke from 
Benares. “ I removed him on political grounds,” says he, 
“ against the orders of the court of directors, because I 
thought it necessary that the resident should be a man of 
iny own nomination and confidence.’’ At Oude he proceeds 
on the same principle. Mr. Bristow bad been nominated to 
the office of resident by the court of directors. Mr. Hast- 
ings, by an act of parliament, was ordered to obey the court 
of directors. He positively refuses to receive Mr. Bristow, 
for no other reason, that we know of, but because he was 
nominated by the court of directors ; he defies the court, and 
declares in effect that they shall not govern that province, 
but that he will govern it by a resident of his own. 

Your lordships will mark his progress in the establishment 
of that new^ system, wiiich, he says, he had been obliged to 
adopt by the evil system of bis predecessors. First, he anni- 
hilates the council, formed by an act of parliament and by 
order of the court of directors. In the second place, be de- 
fies the order of the court, wiio bad the undoubted nomina- 
tion of all their owm servants, and who ordered him, under 
the severest injunction, to appoint Mr. Bristow to the office 
of resident in Oude. He for some time refused to nominate 
Mr. Bristow to that office ; and even when he was forced, 
against his w’ill, to permit him for a while to be there, he 
sent Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson, who annihilated Mr. 
Bristow’s authority so completely, that no one public act 
passed through his hands. 

After he had ended this conflict with the directors, and had 
entirely shook off their authority, he resolved that the native 
powers should know that they were not to look to the court 
of directors, but to look to his arbitrary will in all things ; 
and therefore, to the astonishment of the wmrld, and as if it 
w'ere designedly to expose the nakedness of the parliament 
of Great Britain, to expose the nakedness of the law^s of Great 
Britain, and the nakedness of the authority of the court of 
directors 1o the country powers, he wrote a letter, which 
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? onr lordsliips will find in page 795 of the printed minutes, 
n this letter the secret of his government is discovered to 
the country powers. They are given to understand, that 
whatever exaction, whatever oppression or ruin they may 
Biifler, they are to look nowhere for relief but to him. ISTot 
to the council, not to the court of directors, not to the sove- 
reign authority of Great Britain, but to him and him only. 

Before we proceed to this letter, we will first read to you 
the minute of council by which he dismissed Mr. Bristow 
upon a former occasion (it is in page 507 of the printed 
minutes), that your lordships may see his audacious defiance 
of the laws of the country. We wish, I say, before we show 
you the horrible and fatal efiTecta of this his defiance, to im- 
press continually upon your lordships’ minds, that this man 
is to be tried by the laws of the country ; and that it is not 
in his power to annihilate their authority and the authority 
of his masters. We insist upon it that every man under the 
authority of this country is bound to obey its laws. This 
minute relates to his first removal of Mr. Bristow. I read it 
in order to show that he dared to defy the court of directors 
so early as the year 1776. ‘‘ Besolved that Mr. John Bris- 
tow he recalled to the presidency, from the court of the JSTabob 
of Oude, and that Mr. Nathaniel Middleton be restored to 
the appointment of resident at that court, subject to the or- 
ders and authority of the Governor- General and council, con- 
formably to the motion of the Governor- General.” I will 
next read to your lordships the orders of the directors for 
his reinstatement, on the 4th of July, 1777. “ Upon the 

most careful perusal of your proceedings, upon the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1776, relative to the recall of Mr. Bristow from the 
court of the Nabob of Qude, and the appointment of Mr. 
Nathaniel Middleton to that station, we must declare our 
strongest disapprobation of the whole of that transaction. We 
observe that the Governor- General’s motion for the recall of 
Mr. Bristow includes that for the rcvstoration of Mr. Nathaniel 
Middleton ; but as neither of those measures appear to us 
necessary or even justifiable, they cannot receive our appro- 
bation. 

“ With respect to Mr. Bristow, we find no shadow of 
charge against him ; it appears that he has executed his trust 
.fcp the entire satisfaction even of those members of the coun- 
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cil who did not concur in liis appointment. You have umn*. 
imouslj recommended him to our notice — attention to your 
recommendation has induced xis to afford him marks oi* our 
favour, and to reannex the emoluments affixed by you to Ins 
appointment, which had been discontinued by «>ur order; 
and as we must be of opinion that a person of acknowledged 
abilities, wliose conduct has thus gained him the esteem of 
his superiors, ought not to be degraded without just cause,, 
we do not hesitate to interpose in his behalf ; and therefore 
direct that Mr. Bristow do forthwith return to his station of 
resident at Oude, from which he has been so improperly re- 
moved.” 

Upon the receipt of these orders by the council, Mr. Fran- 
cis, then a member of the council, moves, “ That, in obedience 
to the Company’s orders, Mr. Bristow be forthwith appoint-, 
ed and directed to return to his station of resident at Oude; 
and that Mr. Purling be ordered to deliver over charge 
of the office to I^fr. Bristow, immediately on his arrival, and 
return himself forthwith to the presidency. Also that the 
Governor-General be requested to furnish Mr. Bristow with 
the usual letter of credence to the Nabob Vizier.” 

Upon this motion being made, Mr. Hastings entered the 
following minute. “ I will ask, who is Mr. Bristow, that a 
member of the administration should at such a time hold him 
forth as an instrument for the degradation of the first execu- 
■tive member of this government ? "What are the professed 
objects of his appointment ? What are the merits and ser? 
vices, or what the qualifications, which entitle him to such an 
uncommon distinction? Is it for his superior integrity or 
from his eminent abilities, that he is to be dignified at such 
hazards of every consideration that ought to influence mem-r 
bers of this administration? Of the former I know no 
proofs ; I am sure that it is not an evidence of it that he has 
been enabled to make himself the principal in such a compe- 
tition ; and, for the test of his abilities, I appeal to the letter 
which he has dared to write to this board, and which I am 
ashamed to say we have suffered. I desire that a copy of it 
may be inserted in this day’s proceedings, that it may stand 
before the eyes of every member of the board, when he shall 
give his vote upon a question for giving their confidence to a 
man, then servant, who has publicly insulted them, his inasr 
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ters. and tlie members of tbe government, to whom lie owes 
nis obedience ; who, assuming an association with the co art of 
directors, and erecting himself into a tribunal, has arraigned 
them for disobedience of orders, passed judgment upon 
them, and condemned or acquitted them as their magistrate 
and superior. Let the board consider whether a man pos- 
sessed of so independent a spirit, who has already shown 
such a contempt of their authority, who has shown himself 
so wretched an advocate for his own cause, and negotiator 
for his own interest, is fit to be trusted w*ith the guardianship 
of their honour, the execution of their measures, and as their 
confidential manager and negotiator with the princes of 
India.’’ 

My lords, you here see an instance of what I have before 
stated to your lordships, and what I shall take the liberty of 
recommending to your constant consideration. You see that 
a tyrant and a rebel is one and the same thing. You see 
this man, at the very time that he is a direct rebel to the 
Company, arbitrarily and tyrannically displacing Mr. Bristow^ 
although he had previously joined in the approbation of bis 
conduct, and in voting him a pecuniary reward. He is 
ordered by the court of directors to restore that person, who 
desires in a suppliant, decent, proper tone, that the Company’s 
orders should produce their effect, and that the council would 
have the goodness to restore him to his situation. 

My lords, you have seen the audacious insolence, the ty- 
rannical pride, with which he dares to treat this order. You 
have seen the recorded minute which he has dared to send 
to the court of directors ; and in this you see, that w’hen he 
cannot directly asperse a man’s conduct, and has nothing to 
say against it, he maliciously, I should perhaps rather say 
enviously, insinuates that he had unjustly made his fortune. 

You are,” says he, *‘ to judge from the independence of his 
manner and style, whether he could or no have got that witii- 
out some unjust means,” G-od forbid I should ever be able 
to invent anything that can equal the impudence of what this 
man dares to write to his superiors, or the insolent style in 
which he dares to treat persons who are not his servants. 

Who made the servants of the Company the master of the 
servants of tbe Company ? The court of directors are their 
fellow servants j they are all the servants of this kingdom. 
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Still the claim of a fellow servant to hold an office which the 
court of directors had legally appointed him to, is eonsidered 
by this audacious tyrant as an insult to him. By this you 
may judge how he treats, not only the servants of the 
Com|)any, hut the natives of the country, and by what means 
he has brought them into that abject state of servitude, in 
which they are ready to do anything he wishes, and to sign 
anything he dictates. I must again beg your lordships - to 
remark what this man has had the folly and impudence to 
])]ace upon the records of the council of which he w’-as presi- 
dent ; and I will venture to assert that so extraordinary a 
performance never before appeared on tlie records of any 
court, Eastern or European. Because Mr. Bristow claims an 
office which is his right and his freehold as long as the Com- 
pany chooses, Mr. Hastings accuses him of being an accom- 
plice with the court of directors in a conspiracy against him ; 
and because, after long delays, he had presented an humble 
petition to have the court of directors’ orders in his favour 
carried into execution, “he says, he has erected himself into 
a tribunal of justice; that he has arraigned the council for 
disobedience of orders, passed judgment upon them, and con- 
demned or acquitted them as their magistrate and superior.” 

Let us suppose his Majesty to have been pleased to appoint 
any one to an office in the gift of the crown ; what should we 
think of the person whose business it was to execute the 
king’s commands, if he should say to the person appointed, 
wdien he claimed his office, you shall not have it ; you assume 
to be my superior, and you disgrace and dishonour me ? Grood 
God ! my lords, where was this language leartied ; in what 
country, and in what barbarous nation of Hottentots was 
this jargon picked up ? Eor there is no Eastern court that I 
ever heard of (and I believe I have been as conversant with 
the manners and customs of the East as most persons whose 
business has not directly led them into that country) where 
such conduct would have been tolerated. A bnsliaw, if he 
should be ordered by the Graiid tSeignor to invest another 
with his office, puts the letter upon his head, and obedience 
immediately follows. 

But the obedience of a barbarous magistrate should not be 
compared to the obedience which a British subject owes to 
the laws of his coimtrv. Mr. Hastings receives an order, 
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which he should have instantly obeyed. He is reminded of 
this by the person who suffers from his disobedience: and 
this proves that person to be possessed of too independent a 
spirit. Aye, my lords, here is the grievance — no man can 
dare show in India an independent spirit. It is this, and rot 
his having shown such a contempt of their authority, not his 
having shown himself so wretched an advocate for his own 
cause, and so bad a negotiator for his own interest, that makes 
liim unfit to he trusted with the guardianship of their honour, 
the execution of their measures, and to be their confidential 
manager and negotiator with the princes of India. 

• But, my lords, what is this want of skill which Mr. Bris- 
tow has shown in negotiating his own affairs ? Mr. Hastings 
will inform us. He should have pocketed the letter of the 
court of directors ; he should never have made the least 
mention of it; lie should have come to my banyan, Can too 
Baboo ; he should have offered him a bribe upon the occasion. 
That would have been the way to succeed with me, who 
am a public-spirited taker of bribes and nuzsieers. But this 
hase fool — this man, who is but a vile negotiator for his own 
interest, has dared to accept the patronage of the court of 
directors. He should have secured the protection of Cautoo 
Baboo, their more efficient rival. This would have been the 
•skilful mode of doing the business. But this man, it seems, 
had not only shown himself an unskilful negotiator, — he 
had likewise afforded evidence of his want of integrity. And 
what is this evidence? His having enabled himself to be- 
come the princijpal in such a competition.” That is to say 
he had by his meritorious conduct in the service of his mas« 
ters, the directors, obtained their approbation and favour. Mr 
Hastings then contemptuously adds, ‘‘ and, for the test of his 
abilities, I appeal to the letter which he has dared to write 
to the board, and which, I am ashamed to say, we have suf- 
fered.” Whatever that letter may be, I will venture to say 
there is not a word or syllable in it that tastes of such in- 
solence and arbitrariness, with regard to the servants of the 
Company, his fellow servants, — of such audacious rebellion, 
with regard to the laws of his country, as are contained in 
this minute of Mr. Hastings. 

But, my lords, why did he choose to have Mr. Middleton 
appointed resident f Your lordships have not seen Mr. Bris- 
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tow. Toil have only heard of him as a humble suppliant, to 
have the orders of the Company obeyea but you have seen 
Mr. Middleton. You know' that Mr. Middleton is a good 
man to keep a secret: I describe him no further. You know 
wdiat qiialihcations Mr. Hastings requires m a favourite | 
you also know wdiy he was turned out of his employment, 
W'ith the approbation of the court of directors ; that it w*as 
principally because, ivhen resident in Oude, he positively, 
audaciously, and rebelliously refused to lay before the council 
the correspondence wdth the country powders. He says he 
gave it up to Mr. Hastings ; w’’hether he has or has not de- 
stroyed it w'e know not; all we know of it is, that it is not 
found to this hour. We cannot even find Mr. Middleton’s 
trunk, though Mr. Jonathan Scott did at last produce his. 
The whole of the Persian correspondence, during Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s residence, was refused, as I have said, to the board 
at Calcutta and to the court of directors; was refused to the 
legal authorities ; and Mr. Middleton, for that very refusal, 
was again appointed by Mr. Hastings to supersede Mr. Bris- 
tow, removed wdthout a pretence of offence ; he received, I 
say, this appointment from Mr. Hastings, as a rew’-ard for that 
servile compliance, by which he dissolved every tie between 
himself and his legal masters. 

The matter being now brought to a simple issue, whether 
the Governor- G-eneral is or is not bound to obey his supe- 
riors, I shall here leave it wdth your lordships, and I have 
only to beg your lordships will remark the course of events 
as they follow each other ; keeping in mind that the prisoner 
at your bar declared Mr. Bristow to be a man of suspected 
integrity, on account of his mdependenee, and deficient in 
ability, because he did not know how best to promote his 
own interest, 

I must here state to your lordships, that it was the duty of 
the resident to transact the money concerns of the Company, 
as well as its political negotiations ; you will now see how 
Mr. Hastings divided that duty after he became apprehensive 
that the court of directors might be inclined to assert their 
own authority, and to assert it in a proper manner, which they 
80 rarely did. When, therefore, his passion had cooled, when 
his resentment of those violent indignities wdiich had been 
offered to him, namely, the indignity of being put in mind 
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that he had any superior under heaven (for I know of no 
oi.lior), he adopts the expedient of dividing the residency into 
two oiilces ; he makes a fair compromise between himself and 
tlie directors. He appoints Mr. Middleton to the manage- 
ment of the money concerns, and Mr. Bristow to that of the 
})olitical aitairs. Your lordships see that Mr. Bristow,. upon 
whom he had fixed the disqualification for political affairs, was 
the very person appointed to that department ; and to Mr. 
Middleton, the man of his confidence, he gives the manage- 
ment of the money transactions. He discovers plainly where 
his heart was ; for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. This private agent, this stifler of correspond- 
ence, a man whose costive retention discovers no secret com- 
mitted to him, and virhose slippery memory is subject to a 
diarrhoea, wdnch permits everything he did know to escape; 
this very man he places in a situation where his talents could 
only be useful for concealment, and w'here concealment could 
only be used to cover fraud ; while Mr. Bristow, who was by 
his official engagement responsible to the Company for fair 
and clear accounts, was appointed superintendent of political 
affairs, an office for which Mr. Hastings declared he was to- 
tally unfit. 

My lords, you will judge of the designs which the prisoner 
had in contemplation, when lie dared to commit this act of 
rebellion against the Company ; you wdll see that it could 
not have been any other than getting the money transactions 
of Glide into his own hands. The presumption of a corrupt 
motive is here as strong as, I believe, it possibly can be. 

The next point to which I have to direct your lordships’ 
attention is that part of the prisoner’s conduct in this mat- 
ter by which he exposed the nakedness of the Company’s 
autliority to the native powers. You would imagine that after 
the first dismissal of Mr. Bristow, Mr. Hastings wmuld have 
done with him for over, that nothing could have induced him 
again to bring forward a man who had dared to insult him, a 
man who had shown an independent spirit, a man who had 
dishonoured the council and insulted his masters, a man of 
doubtful integrity, and convicted unfitness for office. But, 
my lords, in the face of all this he afterwards sends this very 
man with undivided authority into the country as sole resi- 
dent : and now your lordships shall hear in what manner 
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ai counts for tliis appointment to Gobind Earn, t!io viikeel or 
atubassador of tlie Nabob Azopli ill Dowlah at Calcutta. It 
is in page 795 of the printed minutes. 

Exfy'act of an Arzee seM l^jRqjali Gohind JRam io ilie Jlzior, 
hf the Governor- GeneraVs directions^ and written tlie 27 /h 
of August^ 17S2. 

‘‘ This day the Governor- General sent for me in private ; 
after recapitulating the various informations he had received 
respecting the anarchy and confusion said to reign throughout 
your highness’s country; and complains that neither your 
highness, nor Hyder Beg Khan, nor Mr. Middleton, nor Mi*. 
Johnson, ever wrote to him on the state of your affairs, or if 
he ever received a letter from your presence it always con- 
tained assertions contrary to the above informations; tli(3 
Govern or- General proceeded as follows: — Tliat it was his 
intention to have* apjjoiiited Mr. David Anderson to attend 
upon your higlmess, but that he was still with Sciridia, and 
there was no prospect of his speedy return from his camp ; 
therefore it was now his wish to appoint Mr. John Bristow, 
who was well experienced in business, to Lucknow. That 
when Mr. Bristow formerly held the office of resident there, 
he was not appointed by him ; and that notwithstanding he 
had not shown any instances of disobedience, yet he had 
deemed it necessary to recall him because he had been patro- 
nized and appointed by gentlemen who were in opposition to 
Ijirn, and had contradicted and thwarted all his measures ; 
that this had been his reason for recalling Mr. Bristow. That 
since Mr. Brancis’s return to Europt*, and the arrival of in- 
formation there of the deaths of the other gentlemen, the 
king and the Company had declared their approbation of his 
(the Governor- General’s) conduct, and had conferred upon 
hi in the mosi; ample powers ; that they had sent out Mr. Mac- 
pherson, who was his old and particular friend ; and that Mt. 
Stables, that was on his way here as a member of the supreme 
council, was also his particular friend; that Mr. "VYheler had re- 
ceived letters from Europe, informing him that the members of 
the council were enjoined ail of them to cooperate and act in 
conjunction with him, in every measure which should be agree- 
able to him ; and that there was no one in council now, who 
was not united with him, and consequently that his aiithoritj 
vin K ' 
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was perfect and complete ; that Mr. Bristow, as it was known 
to me, }]ad returned to ISurope ; but that during liis stay 
there he had never said anything disrespectful of him, or 
iMideavoured to injure him ; on the contraiy, he had received 
accounts troin Europe that Mr. Bristow bad spoken much in 
his praise ; so that Mr. Bristow’s friends had become Ins 
iViends ; that Mr. Bristow had lately been introduced to him 
by Mr. Macpbcrsoii, had explained his past conduct perfectly 
to his satisfaction, and had requested from him the appoint- 
ment to Lucknow ; and had declared, in the event of his 
obtaining the appointment, that lie should show every mark 
oF attention and obedience to the pleasure of your highness, 
anti his, the Governor’s ; saying that your highness was well 
pleased with him, and that he knew wdiat y^ou had written 
formerly was at the instigation of Mr. Middleton ; that in 
consequence of the foregoing, he, the Governor, had determined 
to have appointed Mr. Bristow to Lucknow, but had post- 
poned his dismission to his office, for the following reasons 
(videlicet), people at Lucknow might think that Mr. Bristow 
had obtained his appointment in consequence of orders from 
Europe, and contrary to the Governor’s inclination ; but as 
the contrary was the case, and as he now considered Mr. 
Bristow as the object of his own particular patronage, there- 
fore he directed me to forward Mr. Bristow’s arzee to the 
presence ; and that it was the Governor’s wish that your high- 
ness, on the receipt thereof, would write a letter to him, and; 
as from yourself, request of him that Mr. Bristow may be ap- 
pointed to Lucknow, and that you would write an answer to 
this araee, expressive of your personal satisfaction on the sub- 
ject ; the Governor concluded with injunctions, that until the 
arrival of your highnoss’s letter, requesting the appointment 
of Mr. Bristow, and your ans'wer to this arzee, that I should 
keep the particulars of this conversation a profound secret, for 
that the communication of it to any person whatever would 
not only cause his displeasure, but would throw affiiirs at 
Lucknow into great confusion. The preceding is the sub- 
stance of the governor’s directions to me ; he afterwards went 
to Mr. Macpherson’s and 1 attended him ; Mr. Bristow was 
there ; the Governor took Mr. Bristow’s arzee from his hand 
and delivered it into mine, and thence proceeded to council ; 
Mr. Bristow’s arzee, and tbefolJomng particulars, I transmit 
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and eon nnimi cate by the Governor’s directions ; andl request 
tiiat I may be favoured with the answer to the arzec, and the 
letter to the Governor, as soon as possible., as his injimcticnai 
to me were very particular on the subject.” 

My lords, I have to observe upon this very extraordinary 
transaction, that you will see many things in this letter tliat 
are curious, and worthy of being taken out of that abyss of 
secrets, Mr. Scott’s trunk, in w^hich this arzee was found. 
It contains, as far as the prisoner thinks proper to reveal it, 
the true secret of the transaction. He confesses, first, the 
state of the vizier’s country, as communicated to him in 
various accounts of the anarchy and confusion said to reign 
throughout his territories. This was in the year 1782, during 
the time that the Oude correspondence was not communicated 
to the council. 

He next stated, that neither the vizier, nor his minister, nor 
Mr. Middleton, nor Mr. Johnson, ever wrote to him on the 
state of affairs. Hei’e tlien are three or four persons all nomi- 
nated by himself, every one of them supposed to he in his 
strictest confidence ; the Haboh and his vassal Hyder Beg 
Khan being, as we shall show afterwards, entirely his depend- 
ants ; and yet Mr. Hastings declares, that not one of them 
had done their duty, or had written him one word concerning 
the state of the country, and the anarchy and confusion that 
prevailed in it, and that when the Habob did w'rite, his as- 
sertions were contrary to the real state of things. JNow this 
irregular correspondence which he carried on at Lucknow, 
and which gave him, as he pretends, this contradictory inform- 
ation, w^as, as your lordships will see, nothing more nor 
less than a complete fraud. 

Tour lordships will next observe, that he tells the vakeel 
his reason for turning him out was, that he had been patron- 
ized by other gentlemen. This was true; but they had a 
right to patronize him, and they did not patronize him from 
private motives, hut in direct obedience to the order of the 
court of directors. He then adds the assurance which ho 
had received from Mr. Bristow, that he would he perfectly 
obedient to him, Mr. Hastings, in future ; and he goes on to 
tell the vakeel, that he knew the vizier was once well pleased 
with him (Mr. Bristow), and that his formal eomplamtsi 
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against him were written at tlie instigation of jMr. MidcOe- 
toii. 

Here is another discovery, my lords. When he recall ee. 
Mr. Bristow, he did it under the pretence of its being de- 
si ix^d by the Nabob of Oude; and that consequently he 
would not keep at the Nabob’s court a man that was disagree- 
able to him. Yet, when the thing comes to be opened, it 
appears that Mr. Middleton had made the Nabob, unwillingly, 
write a false letter. This subornation of falsehood appears 
also to have been known to Mr. Hastings. Did he, either 
as the natural guardian and protector of the reputation of his 
fellow servants, or as the official administrator of the laws of 
Ids country, or as a faithful servant of the Company, ever 
call Mr. Middleton to an account for it? No, never. To 
everybody, therefore, acquainted with the cliaracters and 
virciunstaiices of the parties concerned, the conclusion w*ili 
appear evident, that he was himself the author of it; but 
your lordships will find there is no end of his insolence and 
duplicity. 

He next tells the vakeel, that the reason why he postponed 
the mission of Mr. Bristow to Lucknow was lest the people 
of Lucknow should think he had obtained his appointment 
in consequence of orders from Europe, and contrary to the 
Governor’s inclination. You see, my lords, he would have 
the people of the country believe, that they are to receive tlie 
person appointed resident, not as appointed by the Company, 
hut in consequence of his being under Mr. Hastings’s par- 
ticular patix)nage ; and to remove from them any suspicion 
that the resident would obey the orders of the court of di- 
rectors, or any orders but his own, be proceeds in the manner 
I have read to your lordships. 

' You here see the whole machinery of the business : be r<'- 
moves Mr. Bristow, contrary to the orders of the court of 
directors. Why ? Because, says he to the court of directors, 
the Nabob complained of him, and desired it He here says, 
that he knew the Nabob did not desire it, but that the letter 
of complaint really and substantially was Mr. Middleton’s. 
Lastly, as be recalls Mr. Bristow, so he wishes him to be 
called back in the same fictitious and fraudulent manner. 
This system of fraud proves that there is not one letter from 
that country, not one act of this vizier, not one act of his 
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nn’nisters, not one act of his ambassadors, but what is false 
and fraudulent. And now think, my lords, first of the slavery 
of the Company’s servants, subjected in this manner to the 
arbitrary will and corrupt frauds of Mr. Hastings ! Next 
think of the situation of the princes of the country, obliged 
to complain without matter of complaint, to approve without 
satisfaction, and to have all their correspondence fabricated 
by ]\rr, Hastings at Calcutta ! 

But, my lords, it was not indignities of this kind alone 
that the native princes suffered from this system of fraud 
and duplicity. Their more essential intei’ests and those of 
the people were involved in it ; it pervaded and poisoned the 
whole mass of their internal government. 

Who was the instrument employed in all this double deal- 
ing ? Gobind Itam, the vizier’s diplomatic minister at Cal- 
cutta. Suspicions perpetually arise in his mind, whether he 
is not cheated and imposed upon. Tie could never tell wheji 
he liad Mr. Hastings fixed upon any point. He now finds 
him recomnienclijig iMr. Middleton, and then declaring that 
Mr. Middleton neglects the duty of his office, and gives him, 
Gobiiul Bam, information that is fraudulent and directly con- 
irary to the truth. He is let into various contradictory se- 
crets, and becomes acquainted with innumerable frauds, 
falsehoods, and prevarications. He knew that the whole 
pretended government of Oude was from beginning to end a 
deception ; that it was an imposture for the purpose of cor- 
ruption and peculation. Such was i-he situation of the Na- 
bob’s vakeel. The Nabob himself was really at a loss to 
know who had jind who had not the Governor’s confidence ; 
whether he was acting in obedience to the orders of the 
court of direel:<)rs, or whether their orders were not always 
to be disobeyed. He thus writes to Gobind Earn, who was 
exactly in the same uncertainty. 

As to the commands of Mr. Hastings, which you write 
on the subject of the distraction of the country, and the want 
c*f information from me, and ids wishes that, as Mr. John 
Bristow has shown sincere wishes and attachment to Mr. 
Hastings, 1 should write for him to send Mr, John Bristow; 
it would have been pi\-*per and necessary for you privately 
to liave understood what were Mr. Hastings’s real intentions. 
Whether the choice of sending Mr. Jolui Bristow was hk 
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own desire, or wlietlier it was in compliance with Mr. Mac-* 
pliersoii’s ; that I might then have written conformably 
thereto ; writings are now sent to you for both cases. Hav- 
ing pidvately understood the wishes of Mr. Hastings, deliver 
whichever of the writings he should order you, for I study 
Mr. Hastings’s satisfaction ; whoever is his friend is mine, 
and ^vhoever is his enemy is mine ; but in both these cases, 
my wishes are the same ; that having consented to the paper 
of questions which Major Davy carried with him, and having 
given me the authority of the country, whomever he may af- 
terwards appoint, I am satisfied ; I am now brought to great 
distress by these gentlemen, who ruin me ; in case of con- 
sent, I am contented wdth Majors Davy and Palmer. Here- 
after, whatever may be Mr. liastings’s desire, it is best.” 

Here is a poor, miserable instrument, confessing bimseL 
to be such, ruined by Mr. Hastings’s public agents, Mr. Mid- 
dleton and Mr. Johnson ; ruined by bis private agents, Major 
Davy and Major Palmer ; mined equally by them all ; and 
at last declaring in a tone of despair, “If you have a mind 
really to keep Major Davy and Major Palmer here, why I 
must consent to it. Do wdiat you please wifeb me ; I am your 
creature ; for God’s sake, let me have a little rest.” 

Your lordships shall next hear what account Hyder Beg 
Khan, the vizier’s prime minister, gives of the situation in 
wdiich he and his master w^ere placed. 

JEsoiract of a Letter from Jlyder Lea Khan : received 2l5/f 

AprU.mo: 

“ I hope that such orders and commands as relate to the 
friendship between his highness and the Company’s govern- 
ments and to your wdll, may he sent through Major Palmer, 
in your own private letters, or in your letters to the major, 
who is appointed from you at the presence of his highness, 
that, in obedience to your orders, he may properly explain 
}'oiir commands, and whatever affair may be settled, he may- 
first secretly inform you of it ; and afterwards his highness 
may, conformably thereto, write an answer, and I also may 
represent it. By this system, your pleasure wdll always he 
fully made known to his highness, and his highness and w'e 
will execute whatever may be your orders, without deviating 
a hair’s breadth ; and lot not the representations of interested 
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persons be approved of, becavise bis bigliness makes no oppo- 
sition to your will ; and I, your servant, am ready in obe- 
dience and service, and I make no excuses.” 

Xow, my lords, wa.s there ever such a discovery made of 
the arcana of any public theatre ? You see here behind tlie 
ostensible scenery all the crooked working of the machiiieiy 
developed, and laid open to the world. You now see by 
what secret movement the master of the mechanism has con- 
ducted the great Indian opera, an opera of fraud, deceptions, 
and harlequin tricks. You have it all laid open before you. 
The ostensible scene is drawn aside ; it has vanished Iroiii 
your sight. All the strutting signors, and all the soft sig- 
noras, are gone ; and instead of a brilliant spectacle of de- 
scending chariots, gods, goddesses, sun, moon, and stars, you 
have nothing to gaze on but sticks, wire, ropes, and ma- 
chinery. You find the appearance all Mse and fraudulent ; 
and you see the whole trick at once. All this, my lords, 
owe to Major Scott’s trunk, which, by admitting us behind 
the scone, has enabled us to discover the real state of !Mr. 
Hastings’s government in India. And can your lordships 
believe tiiat ail this mechanism of fraud, prevarication, and 
falsehood could have been intended for any purpose but to 
forward that robbery, corruption, and peculation by which 
Mr. Hastings has destroyed one of tlie finest countries upon 
earth ! Is it necessary, after this, for me to tell you that 
you are not to believe one word of the correspondence stated 
by him to have been received from India ? This discovery 
goes to the whole matter of the whole government of the 
country. You have seen wliat that government was, and by 
and by you shall see the effects of* it. 

Your lordships have now seen this trunk of Mr. Scott’s 
producing the effects of Ahuldiu’s lamp, of which your lord- 
ships may read in books much more wortliy of credit than 
]^ir. Hastings’s correspondence. I have given all the credit 
of this precious discovery to Mr. Scott’s trunk ; but, my lords, 

I find that 1 have to ask pardon for a mistake, in supposing 
the letter of iiyder Beg Khan to be a part of Mr. Hastings’s 
correspondence. It comes from another (juarter, not much 
less singular, and equally authentic and unimpiijudiabie. But 
though it is not from ibhe trunk, it siuelLs of* the trunk ; it 
smells of the leather. I was as proud of my iinagiiuny dis^ 
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coYery as Sanclio Panclia was, that one of his ancestors had 
discovered a taste of iron in some wine, and another a taste 
of leather in the same wine, and that afterwards there was 
found in the cask a little key tied to a thong of leather, 
which liad given to the wine a taste of both. Now, whetlier 
this letter tasted of the leather of the trunk, or of the iron of 
Mr. Macpherson, I confess I was a little out in rny suggestion 
and my taste. The letter in question was written by Ilyder 
Beg Khan, after Mr. Hastings’s departure, to Mr. Macpher- 
son, when he succeeded to the government. That gentleman 
thus got possession of a key to the trunk, and it appears to 
have been his intentions to follow the steps of his predeces- 
sor, to act exactly in the same manner, and in the same man- 
ner to make the Nabob the instrument of his own ruin. 

This letter was WTitten by the Nabob’s minister to Sir 
John Macpherson, newly inaugurated into his government, 
and who might be supposed not to be acquainted with all tlie 
best of Mr. Hastings's secrets, nor to have had all the trunk 
correspondence put into his hands. However, here is a trunk 
extraordinary, and its contents are much in the manner of the 
other. The Nabob’s minister acquaints him with the whole 
secret of the system. It is plain that the Nabob considered 
it as a system not to be altered ; that there was to be nothing 
true, nothing above-board, nothing open in the government of 
his affairs. When you thus see that there can be little doubt 
of the true nature of the government, I am sure that here- 
after, when we come to consider the effects of that govern- 
ment, it will clear up, and bring home to the prisoner at your 
bar all we shall have to say upon this subject. 

Mr. Hastings having thrown off completely the authority 
of the Company, as you have seen ; — having trampled upon 
those of their servants who had manifested any symptom of 
independence, or who considered the orders of the directors 
as a rule of their conduct ; — having brought every Englisli- 
inan under his yoke, and made them supple and fit instru- 
ments for all his designs, then gave it to be understood that 
such alone were fit persons to be employed in important af- 
fairs of state. Consider, my lords, the effect of this upon th<^ 
whole service. Not one man that appears to pay any regard 
to the authority of the directors is to eKj)ect that any regard 
will be paid to himself. So that this man 3iot only rebels 
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liimseif in liis own person against tlie authority of the Com- 
pany, but he makes ali their servants join him in this yery 
rebellion. Think, my lords, of this state of things ; and I 
wish it never to pass from your minds that I have called him 
the captain-general of the whole host of actors in Indian 
iniquity, under whom that host was ari'ayed, disciplined, and 
paid. Tliis language which I used was not, as fools have 
thought proper to call it, offensive and abusive ; it is in a 
proper criminatory tone, justified by the facts that I have 
stated to you ; and in every step we take it is justified more 
and more. 1 take it as a text upon which I mean to preach ; 
i take it as a text, which I wish to have in your lordships’ 
memory from the beginning to the end of this proceeding. 
He is not only guilty of iniquity himself, but is at the head 
of a system of iniquity and rebellion; and will not siifier, 
with impunity, any one honest man to exist in India if he 
can help it. Every mark of obedience to the legal authority 
of the Company is by him condemned ; and if there is any 
virtue remaining in India, as I think there is, it is not his 
fault that it still exists there. 

We have shown you the servile obedience of the natives 
of the country ; Ave have shown you the miserable situation 
to which a great prince, at least a person who was the other 
day a great prince, was reduced by Mr. Hastings’s system. 
We shall next show you that this prince, who, unfortunately 
for himself/ became a dependant on the Company, and there- 
by subjected to the will of an arbitrary government, is made 
by him the instrument of his own degradation, the instru- 
ment of his (the Grovemor’s) falsehoods ; the instrument of 
his peculations — and that he had been subjected to all this 
degradation for the purposes of the most odious tyranny, 
violence, and corruption. 

Mr. Hastings, having assumed the government to himself, 
soon made Oude a private domain. It bad. to be sure, a 
])ublic name, but it was to all practical intents and purposes 
Ids park or his warren ; a place, as it w'ere, for game, whence 
he drew out or killed at an earlier or later season, as he 
thought fit, anything he liked, and brought it to bis table 
according as it served his purpose. Before I proceed, it will 
xu)t be improper for me to remind your lordships of the legi- 
timate ends to which all coutrolling and superintending powei 
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ought to be directed. Wbetber a man acquires tliis power 
bj law or by "usurpation, there are certain duties attached to 
his station. Let us now see what these duties are. 

The first is to take care of that vital principle of every 
state, its revenue. The next is to preserve the magistracy 
and legal authorities, in honour, respect, and force. And the 
third to preserve the property, moveable and immoveable, of 
all the people committed to his charge. 

Ill regard to his first duty, the protection of the revenue ; 
your lordships will find that from three millions and upwards, 
which I stated to be the revenue of Oude, and which Mr. 
Hastings, I believe, or anybody for him, has never thought 
proper to deny — it sunk under his management to about 
£il,440,000 : and even this, Mr. Middleton says (as you may 
see in your minutes), ivas not completely realized. Thus, 
my lord's, you see that one half of the whole revenue of the 
country was losi after it came into Mr. Hastings’s manage- 
ment. Well, but it may perhaps be said this was owing to 
the Nabob’s own imprudence. No such thing, my lords; it 
could not be so ; for the whole real administration and go- 
vernment of the country was in the bands of Mr. Hastings’s 
agents, public or private. 

To let you see how provident Mr. Hastings’s management 
of it was, I shall produce to your lordships one of the prin- 
cipal manoeuvres that he adopted for the improvement of the 
revenue and for the happiness and prosperity of the country, 
the latter of wLich will always go along, more or less, with 
the first. 

Tlie Nabob, whose acts your lordships have now learned to 
appreciate as no other than the acts of Mr. Hastings, wuites 
to the council to have a body of British officers for the pur- 
poses of improving the discipline of his troops, collecting his 
revenues, and repressing disorder and outrage among his sub- 
jects. This proposal was ostensibly fair and proper; and if 
i had been in the council at that time, and the Nabob had 
really and bona fide made such a request, J should have said 
he had taken a very reasonable and judicious step, and that 
the Company ought to aid him in his design. 

Among the oflicers sent to Oude, in consequence of this 
requisition, was the well-known Colonel Hannay, a man 
whose Hpane will be bitterly and long remembered in India. 
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This person, we understand, had been recommended to Mr. 
Hastings by Sir Elijah Impey, and his appomtinent was the 
natural coiisequenee of such patronage. I say the iiaturai 
consequence, because Sir Elijah Impey appears on your 
minutes to have been Mr. Hastings’s private agent and nego- 
tiator in Oude. In that light, and in that light only, 1 con- 
sider Colonel Ilannay in this business. We cannot prove 
that he was not of Mr. Hastings’s own nomination originally 
and primarily ; but whether we take him in this way, or as 
recommended by Sir Elijah Impey, or anybody else, Mr. 
Hastings is equally responsible. 

Colonel Hannay is sent np by Mr. Hastings, and has tlm 
command of a brigade, of two regiments I think, given to 
him. Thus far all is apparently fair and easily understood ; 
but in this country we find everything in masquerade and 
disguise. We find this man, instead of being an officer, 
farmed the revenue of the country, as is proved by Colonel 
Lumsden and other gentlemen, who were liis sub-farmers and 
his assistants. Here, my lords, we have a man who appeared 
to have been sent up tbe country as a commander of troops, 
agreeably to the Nabob’s request ; and who, upon our inquiry, 
we discover to have been farmer-general of the country ! 
We discover this with surprise; and I believe till our in- 
quiries began it was unknown in Europe. We have, however, 
proved upon your lordships’ minutes, by an evidence pro- 
duced by Mr. Hastings himself, that Colonel Hannay was 
actually farmer-general of the countries of Barratcli and Gur- 
riickpore. We have proved upon your minutes that Colonel 
Hannay was the only person possessed of power in the coun- 
try ; that there was no magistrate in it, nor any administra- 
tion of the law whatever. We have proved to your lordships 
that in his character of farmer-general he availed himself of 
the influence derived from command iug a battalion of soldiers; 
in short, we have proved that the whole power, civil, mili- 
tary, municipal, and financial, resided in him ; and we further 
refer your lordships to Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Haibed for the 
authority which he possessed in that country. Your lord- 
ships, I am sure, will supply with your diligence what is 
delbetive in my statement ; 1 have therefore taken tbe liber- 
ty of indicating to you where you are to find tbe evidence to 
w'hich I refer. You will there, my loixls, find tliis Colonel 
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lianiia]^ in a false clwacter — lie is ostensibly given to thy 
IVabob as a commander of his troops ; while in reality he is 
foi'ced upon that prince as his farmer-general. He is invested 
with the whole command of the country, while the sovereign 
is unable to control him, or to prevent his extorting from the 
people whatever be pleases. 

If we are asked what the terms of his farm were; — we 
cannot discover that he farmed the country at any certain 
sum. We cannot discover that he was subjected to any 
terras, or confined by any limitations. Armed with arbitrary 
power, and exercising that power under a false title, his ex- 
actions from the poor natives were only limited by his own 
pleasure. Under these circumstances, we are now to ask 
wliat there was to prevent him from robbing and ruining the 
people ; and what security against his robbing the exchequer 
of the person whose revenue he farmed ? 

You are told by the witnesses in the clearest manner, and, 
after what you have heard of the state of Oude, you cannot 
doubt the tact, that nobody, not even the Nabob, dared to 
complain against him ; that he was considered as a man 
authorized and supported by the power of the British govern- 
ment ; and it is proved in the evidence before you that he 
vexed and harassed the country to the utmost extent which 
we have stated in our article of charge, and w'hich you would 
naturally expect from a man acting under such false names 
with such real powers. We have proved that from some of 
the principal zemindars in that country, who held farms let to 
them for 27,000 rupees a year, a rent of 60,000 was demanded, 
and in some cases enforced ; and that upon the refusal of one 
of them to comply with this demand, he was driven out of 
the country. 

Your lordships will find in the evidence before yon, that 
the inhabitants of the country were not only harassed in 
their fortunes, but cruelly treated in their persons. You have 
it upon Mr. Halhed’s evidence, and it is not attempted, that 
I know of, to be contradicted, that the people were confined 
in opera cages exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, for 
pretended or real arrears of rent; it is indifierent which, be- 
cause I consider all confinement of the person to support an 
arbitrary exaction, to be an abomination not to be tolerated. 
They have endeavoured, indeed, to weaken this evidence by 
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an attempt to prove that a man, day and niglit in co7irrne- 
meiit in an open cage, suffers no inconvenience. And liere I 
must beg your lordships to observe the extreme umvilJingness 
that appears in these witnesses. Their testimony is drawn 
from them drop by drop, their answers to our questions ai*e 
never more than yes or no ; but when they are examined by 
the counsel on the other side, it flows as freely as if drawn 
from a perennial spring ; and such a spring we have in Indian 
corruption. We have, however, proved, that in these cages 
the renters were confined, till they could be lodged in the 
dungeons or mud forts. We have proved that some of them 
were obliged to sell their children ; that others fled the coun- 
try ; and that these practices were carried to such an awful 
extent, that Colonel llannay was under the necessity of issu- 
ing orders against the unnatural sale and flight which his 
rapacity had occasioned. The prisoner’s counsel have at- 
tempted to prove that this had been a common practice in 
that country — and though possibly some person as wicked as 
Colonel llannay might have been there before at some time 
or other, no man ever sold his children but under the pres- 
sure of some cruel exaction. Nature calls out against it. 
The love that God has implanted in the heart of parents 
towards their children is the first germ of that second con- 
junction which he has ordered to subsist between them and 
the rest of mankind. It is the first formation and first bond 
of society. It is stronger than all laws ; for it is the law of 
nature, which is the law of God. Never did a man sell his 
children, who was able to maintain them. It is therefore 
not only a proof of his exactions, but a decisive proof that 
these exactions were intolerable. 

Next to the love of parents for their children, the strongest 
instinct both natural and moral that exists in man is the love 
of his country : — an instinct, indeed, which extends even to 
the brute creation. All creatures love their offspring; next 
to that they love their homes ; they have a fondness for the 
place where tliey have been bred, for the habitations they 
liave dwelt in, for the stalls in which they have been feeb 
the pastures they have browsed in, and the wilds in which 
they iiave roamed. We all know that the natal soil has a 
sweetness in it beyond the harmony of verse. This instinct, 
I say, that binds all creatures to their country, never beconms 
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inert in us, nor ever suffers us to want a memory of it. 
Those, th.erefore, who seek to fly their country, can only wish 
to fly from oppression, and what otlier proof can you want 
of this oppression, when, as a witness has told you, Colouel 
JIaiinay was obliged to put bars and guards to confine the 
inhabitants within the country? We have seen, therefore, 
nature violated in its strongest principles. Wejiave seen 
unlimited and arhitrary exaction avowed on no pretence of 
any law, rule, or any fixed mode by which these people were 
to be dealt with. All these facts have been proved before 
your lordsliips by costive and unwilling witnesses. In con- 
sequence of these violent and cruel oppressions, a general re- 
hellion breaks out in the country, as wus naturally to be 
expected. The inhabitants rise as if by common consent; 
every farmer, every proprietor of land, every man wdio loved 
his family and his country, and had not fled for refuge, rose 
ill rebellion, as they call it. My lords, they did rebel ; it 
w'as a just rebellion. Insurrection was there just and legal, 
inasmuch as Colonel II annay, in defiance of the hws and rights 
of the people, exercised a clandestine, illegal authority, against 
which there can be no rebellion in its proper sense. 

As a rebellion, however, and as a rebellion of the most un- 
provoked kind, it wus treated by Colonel Hannay ; and to 
one iiistauce of the means taken for suppressing it, as proved 
by evidence before your lordships, I will just beg leave to 
call your attention. One hundred and fifty of the inhabit- 
ants had been shut up in one of the mud forts I have men- 
tioned ; the people of the country in their rage attacked the 
fort and demanded the prisoners ; they called for their 
brothers, their fathers, their husbands, who were confined 
there. It was attacked by the joint assault of men and 
women. The man who commanded in the fort immediately 
cut off the heads of eighteen of the principal prisoners, and 
tossed them over the hattlements to the assailants. There 
happened to be a prisoner in the fort, a man loved and re- 
spected in his country, and who, whether justly or unjustly, 
was honoured and much esteemed by all the people. “ Give 
us our Hajah, Mustapha Khan (that was the name of the 
man confined), cried out the assailants. We asked tlie wit- 
ness at your bar, what he was eoufined for ; he did not kn jw, 
hut he said that Colonel Hannay had confined him, and 
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added tliat lie was sentenced to deatli. We desired to see 
the futwa or decree of the judge who sentenced him ; no ; 
no such thing, nor any evidence of its having ever existed, could 
he produced. 'We desired to know whether he could give 
any account of tlie process, any account of the magistrate, 
any account of the accuser, any account of the defence ; in 
short, whether he could give any account whatever of this 
man’s being condemned to death. He could give no account 
of it but the orders of Colonel Hannay, who seems to have 
imprisoned and condemned him by bis own arbitrary will. 
Upon the demand of Enjab Mustapba by the insurgenls 
being made known to Colonel Hannay, he sends an order to 
the commander of the fort, a man already stained with tlie 
blood of all the people who were murdered there, tliat if lie 
liad not executed Mustaplia Khan, he should execute biiii 
immediately. The man is staggered at the order, and refuses 
to execute it, as not being directly addressed to him. 

Colonel Hannay then sends a Captain Williams, W'ho has 
a])peared here as an cvideiiee at your bar, and who, together 
with Captain Goi'don and Major Macdonald, both witnesses 
also here, were all sub-farmers and actors under Colonel Han- 
nay. This Captain Williams, I say, goes there, and without 
asking one of those questions which 1 put to the witness at 
your bar, and desiring nothing but Colonel Hannay’s word, 
orders the man to be beheaded ; and accordingly be was be- 
headed, agreeably to the orders of Colonel Hannay. Upon 
this the rebellion blazed out xvitb tenfold fury, and the peo- 
]>le declared they would be revenged for the destruction of 
their zemindar. 

Your lordships have now seen this Mustapha Khan impri- 
soned and sentenced to death by Colonel Hannay, without 
judge and without accuser, without any evidence, without 
the futwa or any sentence of the law. ibis man is thus put 
to death by an arbitrary villain, by a more than cruel tyrant, 
Colonel Hannay, the substitute of a ten thousand times more 
crnei tyrant, Mr. Hastings. 

In this situation was the country of Glide, under Colonel 
Hannay, when he w^as removed from it. The knowledge of 
his misconduct had before induced the miserable ISTabob to 
make an eflbrt to get rid of him; but Mr. Hastings tad re- 
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pressed that effort 'by a civil reprimand, telling Lim indeed 
at the same time, ‘‘I do not force you to receive him.” (In- 
deed the Nabob’s situation had in it force enough.) The 
Nabob, I say, was forced to receive Mm ; and again he ravages 
and destroys that devoted country, till the time of which I 
have been just speaking ; wken be was drivcii out of it finally 
by the rebellion, and, as you may imagine, departed like a 
leech full of blood. 

It is stated in evidence upon your minutes, that this 
bloated leech went back to Calcutta, that lie was su])pos(‘d 
from a state of debt (in which he was known to have becui 
when he left that city) to have returned from Glide villi 
the handsome sum of £800,000, of which £80,000 was in 
gold mohurs. This is declared to be the universal opinion 
ill India, and no man has ever contradicted it. Ten persons 
have given evidence to that effect, not one has contradicted 
it from that hour to this, that I ever heard of. The man is 
now no more. Whether his family have the wdiole of the 
plunder or not ; w^hat partnership there was in this business ; 
what shares, what dividends were made, and who got them ; 
— about all this public opinion varied, and w’e can with cer- 
tainty affirm nothing but there ended the life and exploits 
of Colonel Hannay, farmer-general, civil officer, and military 
coniinander of Burratch and Gurruckpore. But not so end- 
ed Mr. Hastings’s proceedings. 

Soon after the return of Colonel Hannay to Calcutta, this 
miserable Nabob received intelligence, which concurrent pub- 
lic fame supported, that Mr. Hastings meant to send him up 
into the country again on a second expedition ; probably 
with some such order as this — You have sucked blood enough 
for yourself, now* try what you can do for your neighbours, 
fibe Nabob w'as not likely to be misinformed. His friend and 
agent Gobiiid Kara W’as at Calcutta, and bad constant access 
to ail Mr. Hastings’s people. Mr. Hastings iiimscif tells you 
what instructions these vakeels always have to search into 
and discover all Ins transactions. This Gobind Ham, alarmed 
with strong apprehensions, and struck with horror at the very 
idea of such an event, apprmed his master of his belief that 
Mr. Hastings meant to send Colonel Hannay again into the 
country. «T udge now, my lords, what Colonel lian: ay must 
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i hme bi‘(‘n, from tlie declaration which I will now read to 

I you, (‘xlorted from that mi!sei‘able slave the Nabob, who thus 

I afldresses Mr. Hastings : 

My country and Iioup'B belong to yon ; there is no diT- 
I ference. ] hope that you desire in your heart tlie good of 

I f;by concerns. Colonel Jlannay is inclined to request your 

])ernrissiou to bo employed in the affairs of this quarter. If 
I by any meaiis any matter of this country dependent on nu^ 

I should be entrusted to the Colonel, I swear by the lioly 

I Propliet that I will not remain here, but will go from hence 

I \o you. Prom your kindness let no concern dependent on 

me be entrusted to the Colonel; and oblige me by a speedy 
answer, which may set my mind at ease.” AYe know very 
well that the pi’isoner at your bar denied his having any in- 
lention to send Iiim up. Wo cannot prove them, but w'o 
? maintain that there wen^ grounds for the strongest suspicions 

1 hat he entertained such intentions ; he cannot deny the 
rtMifcy of this terror which existed in the minds of the Nabob 
and his people, under the apprehension that he was to be 
^ sent u}), wdiicli plainly showed that they, at least, considered 

b there was ground enough for cljarging him with that inten- 
tion. What reason was there to think that he should not be 
f , sent a third time, who had been sent twice before ? Certainly 
r none, because every circumstance of Mr. Plastings’s proceed- 
/ iugs was systematical, and perfectly well kiiowii at Oiide. 

But suppose it to have been a false n port ; — it shows all 
! * that the managers wish to show, the extreme terror wpich 
tliese creatures and tools of Mr. Hastings struck into the 
people of that country. His denial of any intention of again 
sending Colonel Han nay does not disprove either the just ness 
of their suspicions, or the existence of the terror wPich his 
very name excited. 

E,, My lords, I shall now’ call your attention to a paH of the 

evidence wdiieh we have produced, to prove the terrible effects 
of Colonel Hannay’s operations. Captain Edwards, an un- 
tainted man, who tells you that he had passed through that 
; country, again and again describes it as bearing all the marks 
I of savage desolation. Mr. Holt says it has fallen from its 
former state ; that -whole towms and villages -were no loiiger 
peopled, and that the country carried evident marks of fam- 
ine. One wo lid have thought that Colonel Hannay’s cruelty 
vor. vin. 1 . 
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mid depredations would have satiated Mr. Hastings. Ho. 
He finds another military collector, a Major Osborne, who, 
having suffered in his preferment by tho sentence of a court- 
martial, whether justly or unjustly 1 neither know nor care, 
was appointed to the command of a thousand men, in the 
provinces of Oude ; but really, to the administration of the 
revenues of the country. He administered them much in 
the same manner as Colonel Hannay had done. He, how- 
ever, transmitted to the government at Calcutta a partial 
representation of the state of the provinces, the substance of 
which was, that the natives were exposed to every kind oi 
peculation, and that the country was in a horrible state oi 
confusion and disorder. This is upon the Company’s records ; 
and, although not produced in evidence, your lordships may 
find it, for it has been printed over and over again. This 
man went up to the Vizier ; in consequence of whose com- 
plaint, and the renewed cries of the people, Mr. Hastings was 
soon obliged to recall him. 

But, my lords, let us go from Major Osborne to the rest of 
these military purveyors of revenue. Your lordships shall 
hear the Vizier’s own account of what he suffered from British 
officers, and into what a state Mr. Hastings brought that 
country, })y the agency of officers who, under the pretence 
of defending it, were invested with powers which enabled 
tliem to commit most horrible abuses in the administration 
of the revenue, the collection of customs, and the monopoly 
of the markets. 

Letter from the ILdboh Vizier to the Governor^ 
General* 

All the officers stationed with the brigade at Cawnpore, 
Yuttygliur, Darunghur, and Turrackabad, and other places, 
write purwannas, and give positive orders to the aumils of 
these places, respecting the grain, ; from which conduct 
tlie country will became depopulated. I am hopeful from your 
friendship that you will write to all these gentlemen not to 
issue orders, &c., to the aumils, and not to send troops into 
ilie mahals of the sircar ; and for whatever quantity of grain, 
.&C., they may want, they will inform me and the resident, 

we will write it to the aumils, who shall cause iv to be 
»eni them every month and I will deduct the price of them 
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from the timcabs ; this will be agreeable both to me and to 
the ryots/’ 

A cojDy of a siibBcquent Letter from the Vizier to Lajah 
Qohind Mam, 

“ I some time ago wrote you the particulars of the conducl. 
of the officers, and now write them again. The officers and 
gentlemen who are at Cawnpore, and Tatty gbur, and Da- 
ruiighur, and other places, by different means act very tyran- 
nically and oppressively towards the aumils and ryots and 
inhabitants; and to whomsoever that requires a dustiich 
they give it, wdth their own seal affixed, and send for the 
aumils and punish them. If they say anything, the gen- 
tlemen make use of but two words ; one — that is for the 
brigade^ and the second — that is to administer justice. The 
particulars of it is this, that the bipparies will bring their 
grain from all quarters, and sell for their livelihood. There 
is at present no w^ar to occasion a necessity for sending for it. 
If none comes, whatever quantity will be necessary every 
month, I will mention to the aumils that they may bring it 
for sale ; but there is no deficiency of grain. The gentle- 
men have established gunges for their own advantage, called 
Colonel G-unge at Darunghur, Tuttyghur, &c. The collec- 
tion of the customs from all quarters they have stopped, and 
collected them at their own gunges ; each gunge is rented 
out at 30,000 to 40,000 rupees, and their collections paid to 
the gentlemen. They have established gunges w’here there 
never were any ; and where they were, those they have abol- 
ished ; 30,000 or 40,000 rupees is the sum they are rented 
at ; the collections, to the amount of a lack of rupees, are 
stopped. Major Briscoe, wffio is at Darunghur, has established 
a gunge, which rented out for 45,000 rupees, and has 
stopped the ghauts round about the bipparies ; and merchants 
coming from Cashmere, from Shaw Jehanabeid, and bringing 
shawls and other goods and spices, <fcc., from all quarters, he 
orders to his gunge, and collects the duty from the aumils, 

f ives them a chit and a guard, who conducts them about 
ve hundred coss : the former duties are not collected. Prom 
the conduct at Cawnpore, Tuttyghur, Turrackabad, <fcc., the 
duties from the lilla of Gora and Thlawa are destroyed and 
occasion a loss of three lacks of rupees to the duties ; and 
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the looses that are sustained in Furrackabad may be aseer- 
tiiined by the Nabob Mozufiir Jung, to whom every day com- 
plaints are made ; exclusive of the aumils and eoliectors, 
others lodge complaints. Whatever I do, I desire no benefit 
from it ; I am remediless and silent ; from what happens to 
me, I know that worse will happen in other places ; the se- 
cond word, I know, is from their mouths only. This is the 
case. Ill this country formerly, and even now, whatever is 
to be received or paid among the zemindars, ryots, and in- 
habitants of the cities, and poor people, neither those who 
can pay nor those who cannot pay ever make any excuse to 
the shroffs ; but when they could pay, they did. In old 
debts of fifty years, whoever complain to the gentlemen, they 
agree that they shall pay one-fourth, and send dustucks and 
sepoys to all the aumils, the chowdries, and canoongoes, and 
inhabitants of all the towns ; they send for everybody, to do 
them justice, confine them, and say they will settle the busi- 
ness. So many and numerous are these calamities, that I 
know not how much room it will take up to mention them, 
Mr. Briscoe is at Darunghur ; and the complaints of the aii- 
mils arrive daily. I am silent. Now Mr. Middleton is coming 
here, let the Nabob appoint him for settling all these affairs, 
that whatever he shall order those gentlemen they will do. 
From this everything will be settled, and the particulars of 
this quarter will be made known to the Nabob. I have writ- 
ten this, which you will deliver to the Governor, that every- 
thing may be settled ; and when he has understood it, what- 
ever is his inclination, he will favour me with it. The Nabob 
is master in this country, and is my friend ; there is no dis- 
tinction.” 

Copj of another Letter^ entered tijpon the consultation of the 
4ith of June, 1781. 

I have received your letter, requesting leave for a bat- 
talion to be raised by Captain Clark on the same footing as 
]\lajor Osborne’s was, agreeable to the requests and com- 
plaints of Ishmael Beg, the aumil of lilahabad, &c., rnd in 
compliance with the directions of the council. You well 
acquainted with the particulars and negotiation of Ishmael 
Beg, and the nature of Mr. Osborne’s battalion. At I he be- 
ginning of the year 1186 (1779) the affairs of Illahahail weri» 
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given on a lease of three years to Islnnacl Beg, iogeiher h 
the pergunnahs Arreel and Parra; and I gave orders for 
troops to bo stationed and raised, eonfonnable to In's request. 
Ishinaei Beg accordingly collected tAvelve hundred peons, 
which were not allowed to the aiiinil of that place in tlio 
year 1185. The reason why I gave permission for the ad- 
ditional expense of twelve hundred peons was, that he iiriglq 
bo enabled to manage the country with ease, and pay th( 
money to government regularly. I besides sent Mr. Osboruo 
there, to command in the mahals belonging to Illahabad 
which were in the possession of Baja h Ajeit Sing; and he 
accordingly took charge. 

Afterwards, in obedience to the orders of the Governor- 
General, Mr. Hastings, Jelladut Jung, he was recalled, and 
the mahals placed, as before, under Baj ah Ajeit Sing, i 
never sent Air. Osborne to settle the concerns of Illahabad, 
for there was no occasion for him ; but Mr. Osborne, of 
himself, committed depreciations and rapines within Ishmael 
Beg’s jiirisdictiun. Last year the battalion whieii, by per- 
mission of Geiieral Sir Eyre Coote, was sent received orders 
to secure and defend Ishmael Beg against the encroachments 
of Air. Osborne; for tlie complaints of Ishmael Beg against 
the violences of Air. Osborne had reached the general and 
Air. Purling; and the Governor and gentlemen of council, 
at my request, recalled Air. Osborne. This year, as before, 
the collections of Arreel and Parra remain under Ishmaei 
Beg. In those places, some of the talookdars and zemindars, 
who liad been oj)pressed and ill-treated by Air. Osborne, had 
conceived ideas of rebellion.” 

Here, my lords, you have an account of the condition of 
Barunghur, Fuityghur, Furruckabad, and of the whole line of 
our military stations in the Nabob’s dominions. You see tlm 
whole was oiie universal scene of plunder and nipine. Yon 
see all this was known to Air. Hastings, who never inflicted 
any punishments for all tins horrible outrage. You see the 
utmost he has done is merely to recall one man, Alajor Os- 
borne, who was by no means the only person deeply involved 
in these charges. He nominated all these people; he has 
never called any of them to an account. Shall I not then 
call him their eaptain-genenil ? Shall not yoiit* lordships call 
him 80 ? And shall any man in the kingdom call him by 
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any other name ? "We see all the executi^^e, all the civil and 
crimiiml justice of the country seized on by him. We see 
the trade and all the duties seized upon by his creatures. 
We see them destroying established markets, and creating 
others at their pleasure. We see them, in the country of an 
ally, and in a time of peace, producing all the consequences 
of rapine and of war. We see the country ruined and de- 
populated by men who attempt to exculpate themselves by 
charging their unhappy victims with rebellion. 

And now, my lords, who is it that has brought to light all 
tliese outrages and complaints, the existence of which has 
never been denied, and for which no redress was ever ob- 
lained, and no puuisliment ever indicted ? Why, Mr. Hast- 
ings himself has brought them before you; they are found 
in papers which he has transmitted. Grod, who indicts blind- 
ness upon great criminals, in order that they should meet 
with the punishment they deserve, has made him the metins 
of bringing forward this scene, which we are maliciously said 
to have falsely and maliciously devised. If any one of the 
ravages contained in that long catalogue of grievances is 
false, Warren Hastings is the person who must answer for 
that individual falsehood. If they are. generally false, he is 
to answer for the false and calumniating accusation ; and if 
they are true, my lords, he only is answerable ; for he aj)- 
pointed those ministers of outrage, and never called them to 
account for their misconduct. 

Let me now show your lordships the character that Mr. 
Hastings gives of all the British odicers. It is to be found 
in an extract from the appendix to that part of his Benares 
narrative in which he comments upon the treaty of Chiinar. 
Mark, my lords, what the man himself says of the whole 
military service. — “ Notwithstanding the great benedt which 
the Company would have derived from such an augmentation 
of their military force as these troops constituted, ready to 
act on any emergency, prepared and disciplined without aiiv 
charge on the Company, as the institution professed, until 
t heir actual services should be required, I have observed some 
evils growing out of the system, which, in my opinion, more 
than counterbalanced those advantages, had they been real- 
ized in their fullest effect. Tiie remote stations of these 
troops, placing the commanding officers beyond the notice 
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an^ eoBtrol of the board, afforded tod much opportunity and 
temptation for unwarrantable emoluments, and excited the 
contagion of peculation and rapacity throughout the whole 
army. A most remarkable and incontrovertible proof of the 
pr<‘valence of this spirit has been seen in the coiirt-niartia] 
upon Captain Erskine, where the court, composed of officers 
of rank and respectable characters, unanimously and honour- 
ably, most honourably, acquitted him iiymn an acknowledged 
fact, which in times of stricter discipline would have been 
deemed a crime deserving the severest punishment.*’ 

I will now call your lordships’ attention to another extract 
from the same comment of Mr. Hastings, with respect to the 
removal of the Company’s servants, civil and military, from 
the court and service of the Vizier. — “ I was actuated solely 
by motives of justice to him, and a regard to tiie honour of 
our national character. In removing those gentlemen, I di- 
minish my own influence, as well as that of my colleagues, 
by narrowing the line of patronage ; and I expose myself to 
obloquy and resentment from those who are immediately af- 
fected hy the arrangement, and the long train of their friends 
and powerful patrons. But their numbers, their influence, 
and the enormous amount of their salaries, pensions, and 
emoluments, were an intolerable burthen on the revenues and 
authority of the Vizier, and exposed us to the envy and re- 
sentment of the whole country, by excluding the native ser- 
vants and adherents of the Vizier from the rewards of their 
services and attachment.” 

My lords, you have liere Mr. Hastings’s opinion of the 
whole military service. You have here the authority and. 
documents by which he supports hrs opinion. He states, 
that the contagion of peculation had tainted all the frontier 
stations, which contain much the largest part of the Com- 
pany’s army. He states that this contagion had tainted the 
whole army, every ; so that, according to him, there 
%vas, throughout the Indian army, an universal taint of pecu- 
lation. — My lords, peculation is not a military vice. — Insub- 
ordination, want of attention to duty, want of brder, want of 
obedience and regularity, are military vices ;-but who ever 
before heard of peculation being a military vice ? In the 
ease before you it became so by employing military men as 
farmers of revenue, as masters of markets and of gungea. 
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This departure from the military character and from military 
duties introduced that peculation which tainted tlie army, 
and desolated the dominions of the Nabob Vizier. 

J declare when I drat read the passage which has been just 
read tu your lordships, in the infancy of this inquiry, it 
sia'uck me with astonishment that peculation should at all 
t^xist at a military vice ; but I was still more astonished at 
tindi Dg Warren Hastings charging the ivhole J3ritish army 
with being corrupted by this base and depraved spirit, to a 
degree which tainted even their judicial character. This, 
my lords, is a most serious matter. The judicial functions 
of military men are of vast importance in themselves ; and, 
generally speaking, there is not any tribunal whose members 
are more honourable in their conduct, and more just in their 
decisions, than those of a court-martial. Perhaps there is not 
a tribunal in this country whose reputation is really moi’e un- 
tainted than that of a court-martial. It stands as fair in the 
opinion both of the army and of the public as any tribiinaii 
in a country where all tribunals stand fair. But in India, 
this unnatural vice of peculation, which has no more to do 
with the vices of a military character than with its virtues, 
— this venomous spirit lias pervaded the members of military 
tribunals tosuch an extent, that they acquit, honourably acquit, 
most honourably acquit a man, upon an acknowledged fact, 
which ill times of stricter discipline would have been deemed 
a crime deserving the severest punishment.” 

Who says ail this, my lords ? Do I say it ? — No : it is 
Warren Hastings who says it. He records it. He gives you 
his vouchers and his evidence, and he draws the conclusion. 
He is the criminal accuser of the British army. Pie who 
sits in that box accuses the whole British army in India. 
He has declared them to be so tainted with peculation from 
head to foot as to have been induced to commit the most 
wicked perjuries, for the purpose of bearing one another out 
in their abominable peculations. In this unnatural state of 
things, and whilst there is not one military man on these 
stations of whom Mr. Hastings does not give this abomina- 
bly flagitious character; yet every one of them have joined 
to give him the benefit of their testimony for his honourable 
mtentions and conduct. 

in this tremendous .scene, which he himself exposes, 
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tlierc no signs of tins captain-generalsliip whicli I Inwe allu- 
ded to ? Are there no signs of this nan’s bc'ing a captain- 
general of iniquity, under whotn all the spoilei's of India 
were paid, disciplined, and supported? 1 not only charge 
him with being guilty of a tbonsand crimes ; but I assert, 
tliat there is not a soldier or a civil servant in India whose 
culpable acts are not owing to this man’s example, conni- 
vance, and protection. Everything \^’hich goes to criminate 
them goes directly against the prisoner. He put them in 
a condition to plunder. He suffered no native authority or 
government to restrain them ; and he never called a man to 
an account for these flagitious acts, which he has thought 
proper to bring before his country in the most solemn man- 
ner and upon the most solemn occasion. 

I verily believe, in my conscience, his accusation is not 
true, in the eveess, in the generality and extravagance in 
which he charges it. That it is true in a great measure we 
cannot deny ; and in that measure we, in our turn, charge 
him with being the author of all the crimes which he de- 
nounces ; and if there is anything in the charge beyond the 
truth, it is he who is to answer for the falsehood. 

I will now refer your lordships to his opinion of the civil 
service, as it is declared and recorded in his remarks upon 
' the removal of the Company’s civil servants by him from the 
service of the Yizier. — “I was,” says he, “actuated solely 
by motives of justice to him (the JSTahob of Oude), and a 
regard to the honour of our national character.” Here, you 
see, he declares his opinion, that in Oude the civil servants 
of the Company had destroyed the national character, and 
that therefore tliey ought to be recalled. — ^‘By removing 
these people,” he adds, “I diminish my patronage!” But! 
ask, How came they there ? — Why, through this patronage. 
— He sent them there to suck the blood w4ich the military 
had spared. He sent these civil servants to do ten times 
more mischief than the military ravagers could do, because 
tliey were invested with greater authority. “ If,” says he, 
“ I recall them from thence, 1 lessen my patronage!” — Bu^ 
who, my lords, autiiorized him to become a patron? What 
laws of his country justifled him in forcing upon the Yizien 
the civil servants of the Company ? — Yf hat treaty authorized 
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him to do it? — "What system of policy, except his own 
wicked, arbitrary system, authorized him to act thus ? 

He proceeds to say, “ I expose myself to obloquy and re- 
sentment, from those who are immediately affected by the 
arrangement, and the loiify train of their friends and power- 
ful patrons.”-— My lords, it is the constant burthen of his 
song, that he cannot do his duty ; that he is fettered in every- 
thing; that he fears a thousand mischiefs to happen to him ; 
— ^not from his acting with carefulness, economy, frngality, 
and in obedience to tlie laws of his country, but from the very 
reverse of all this. Says he, I am afraid 1 shall forfeit the 
favour of the powerful patrons of those servants in England, 
namely, the Lords and Commons of England, if I do justice 
to the suffering people of this country. 

In the House of Oommons there are undoubtedly powerful 
people, who may be supposed to be influenced by patronage ; 
l3iit the higher and more powerful part of the country is 
more directly represented by your lordships than by us 
although we have of the first blood of England in the liouse 
of Commons. "We do indeed represent, by the knights of 
the shires, the landed interest. By our city and borough 
members we represent the trading interest; we represent 
tlie whole people of England collectively. But neitiier blood 
nor power is represented so fully in the House of Commons 
as that order which composes the great body of the people ; 
the protection of which is our peculiar duty, and to which it 
is our glory to adhere. But the dignities of the country, 
the great and powerful, are represented eminently by your 
lordships. As we therefore would keep the lowest of the 
people from the contagion and dishonour of peculation and 
corruption, and above all, from exercising that vice which, 
among commoners, is unnatural as well as abominable, the 
vice of tyranny and oppression, so we trust that your lord- 
ships will clear yourselves and the higher and more powerful 
ranks from giving the smallest countenance to the system 
which we have done our duty in denouncing and bringing 
before you. 

My lords, you have heard the account of the civil service. 
Think of their numbers, think of their influence, and the 
enormous amount of their salaries, pensions, and etnolu^ 
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ments They were, yon have heard, an intolerable burthen 
on tive revenues and authority of the Vizier; and they ex- 
posed us to the envy and resentment of the whole country, 
by excluding the native servants and adherents of the prince 
from the just reward of their services and attachments. 
Here, my lords, is the whole civil service brought before 
you. They usurp the country, they destroy the revenues, 
they* overload the prince, and they exclude all the nobility 
and eminent persons of the country from the just reward of 
their service. 

Did Mr. Francis, whom I saw here a little while ago, send 
these people into that country ? Did Greneral Clavering, or 
(’oloiiel Monson, whom he charges with this system, send 
th(‘m there? No; they were sent by himself; and if one 
was sent by anybody else for a time, be was soon recalled ; 
so that he is himself answerable for all the peculation which 
he attributes to the civil service. You see the cliaracter 
given of that service ; you there see their accuser ; you there 
Hi‘0 their defender, who, after having defamed both services, 
military and civil, never punished the guilty in either; and 
now receives the prodigal praises of both. 

I defy the ingenuity of man to show tliat Mr. Hastings is 
not the defamer of the service. I defy the ingenuity of man 
to sliow that the honour of G-reat Britain has not been tar- 
nished under his patronage. He engaged to remove ail these 
blood-suckers by the treaty of Chnnar ; but he never execiit- 
ed that treaty. He proposed to take away the temporary 
brigade ; but he again established it. He redressed no griev- 
ance; he formed no improvements in the government; he 
never attempted to provide a remedy without increasing the 
evil tenfold. He was the primary and sole cause of all the 
grievances, civil and military, to which the unhappy natives 
jf that country were exposed ; and he was the accuser of all 
the immediate authors of those grievances, witliout having 
punished any one of them. He is the accuser of them all. 
But the only person whom he attempted to punish was that 
man who dared to assert the authority of the court of direct- 
ors, and to claim an office assigned to him by them. 

I will now read to your lordships the protest of General 
Clavering against the military brigade : Taking tlie army 
:^om the Nabob is an infringement of the rights of an inde* 
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pendent prince, leaving only the name and title of it -withoat 
the power. It is taking his subjects from him, against every 
law of nature and of nations.*’ 

I will next read to your lordships a minute of Mr. Fran- 
cis’s: “By the foregoing letter from Mr. Middleton, it ap- 
pears that he has taken the government of the ISTabob’s do- 
minions directly upon himself. I W’as not a party to the 
I'esolutions which preceded that measure, and will not be 
answerable for the consequences of it.” 

The next paper I will read is one introduced by the mana- 
gers, to prove that a 3'epresentation was made by the IN'abob, 
]*espeetlng tlie expenses of tlie gentlemen resident at his court, 
and vvritteii after tlie removal before-mentioned. 

lUxtract of a Letter from the Vizier to 3Ir, Mac^tlierson ; re- 
ceioed the 21st of Aj)ril, 1785. 

“ With respect to the expenses of the gentlemen who are 
here, 1 have beibre written in a covered manner; I no^v 
write plainly, that I have no ability to give money to the 
gentlemen, because I am indebted many lacks of rupees to 
the bankers, for the payment of the Company’s debt. At 
the time of IMr. Hastings’s departLu*e I represented to him 
that i had no resources for the expenses of the gentlemen, 
Mr. Hastings, having ascertained my distressed situation, 
told me tluit after his arrival in Calcutta he would consult 
with the council, and remove from hence the expenses of the 
gentlemen, and recall every person, except the gentlemen in 
office here. At this time, that all the concerns are dependent 
upon you, and you have in every point given ease to my 
mind, according to Mr. Hastings’s agreement, I hope that 
the expenses of the gentlemen may be removed from me, and 
that you may recall every person residing here beyond the 
gentlemen in oflice. Although Major Palmer does not at 
this time demand anything for the gentlemen, and I have no 
ability to give them anything, yet the custom of the English 
gentlemen is, when they remaui here, they will in the end ask 
for something ; this is best, that they should be recalled.” 

I think so too, and your lordships will think so with me ; 
hut Mr. Hastings, who says that he himself thouglit thus in 
Beptember, 1781, and engaged to recall these gentlemen, was 
so afraid of their powerful friends and patrons here, that he 
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left India, and left all that load of obloquy upon lii« succes- 
sors. He left a Major Palmer there, in the place of a resi- 
dent ; a resident of his own, as your lordships must see ; for 
j\lajor Palmer was no resident oi’ the Company’s. This man 
received a salary of about £23,000 a year, which he declared 
to he less than his expenses; by wdiich we may easily judge 
of the enormous salaries of those who make their fortunes 
tlicre. He was left by Mr, Hastings as his representative of 
peculation, his representative of tyranny. He was the second 
agent appointed to control all power ostensible and nnosten- 
sible, and to head these gentlemen whose “custom,” the Na- 
bob says, “was in the end to ask for money.” Money they 
must have ; and there, my lords, is the whole secret. 

I have this clay shown your lordships the entire dependence 
of Oude on tlie British empire. I have shown you how Mi*. 
Hastings usurped all power, rechiced the prince to a cypher, 
and made of his minister a mere creature of his own; how 
he made the servants of the Company dependent on his own 
arbitrary will, and considered independence a proof of cor- 
ruption. It lias been likewise proved to your lordships, that 
he suffered the army to become an instrument of robbery 
and oppression ; and one of its officers to he metamorphosed 
into a farmer- general ; to waste the country and embezzle its 
revenues. You have seen a clandestine and fraudulent sys- 
tem, occasioning violence and rapine ; and you have seen the 
prisoner at the bar acknowledging and denouncing an aban- 
doned spirit of rapacity, without bringing its ministers to 
justice; and pleading, as his excuse, the fear of offending 
your lordships and the House of Commons. We have shown 
you the government, revenue, commerce, and agriculture of 
Oude ruined and destroyed by Mr. Hastings and his creatures. 
And to wind up all, we have shown you an army so corrupted 
as to pervert the fundamental principles of justice, which are 
the elements and basis of military discipline. All this, [ 
say, we have shown you; and I cannot believe that your 
lordships will consider that we have trifled with your time, 
or strained our comments one jot beyond the strict measure 
of the text. 

We have shown you a horrible scene, arising from an as- 
tonishing combination of horrible circumstances. The order 
in which you will consider these circumstances must be left 
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to your loi’dsliips. At present I am not able to proceed fur- 
ther. My next attempt will be to bring before you the 
manner in which Mr. Hastings treated moveable and immove- 
able property in Oude, and by which he has left nothing nn- 
destroyed in that devoted country. 

[Adjourned. 


TRIAL. 

SATURDAY, 7th JUNiil, 1794. 


FIFTH BAY OF REPLY. 

\Mr. Eubke.) 

My Lobds, — We will now resume the consideration of 
the remaining part of our charge^ and of the prisoner’s at- 
tempts to defend himself against it, 

Mr. Hastings, well knowing (what your lordships must 
also by this time be perfectly satisfied was the case) that this 
njifortunate Nabob had no will of his own, draws down his 
poor victim to Chunar, by an order to attend the G-overnor- 
Geueral, If the Nabob ever wrote to Mr. Hastings, express- 
ing a request or desire for this meeting, his letter was unques- 
tionably dictated to him by the prisoner. AVe have laid a 
ground of direct proof before you that the Nabob’s being at 
Chunar, that his proceedings there, and that all his acts, were 
so dictated, and consequently must be so construed. 

I shall now proceed to lay before your lordships the acts of 
oppression committed by Mr. Hastings through his two miser- 
able instruments : the one, his passive instrument, the Na- 
bob ; the other, Mr. Middleton, his active instrument in his 
subsequent plans for the entire destruction of that country. 
In page 513 of the printed minutes, you have Mr. Middle- 
ton’s declaration of his promptitude to represent everything 
agreeably to Mr. Hastings’s wishes. 

My dear Sir, — I have this day answered your public let- 
ter in the form you seemed to expect. I hope there is no- 
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thing in it that may to you appear too pointed. If you wish 
the matter to be otherwise understood than I have taken up 
and stated it, I need not say I shall be ready to conform to 
whatever you may prescribe, and to take upon myself any 
share of the blame of the hitherto non-performance of the 
stipulations made on behalf of the Nabob ; though I do as- 
sure you, I myself represented to his Excellency and the min- 
isters, conceiving it to be your desire, that the apparent as- 
sumption of the reins of his government (for in that light 
he undoubtedly considered it at the first view), as specified 
in the agreement executed by him, was not meant to be fully 
aud literally enforced, but that it was necessary you should 
liave something to show on 3^our side, as the Company were 
deprived of a benedit, without a requital ; and upon the faith 
of this assurance alone, I believe I may safely affirm, his 
Exi:*e}Ieney’s objections to signing the treaty were given up. 
If I have understood the matter wrong, or misconceived your 
design, I am truly sorry for it. However, it is not too late 
to correct the error : and I am ready to undertake and, God 
willing, to carry through whatever you may, on the receipt 
of my public letter, tell me is ^mur final resolve. 

“If you determine, at all events, that the measures of re- 
ducing the Nabob’s army, &c., shall be immediately under- 
taken, I shall take it as a particular favour if you will indulge 
me with a line at Fyzabad, that I may make the necessary 
previous arrangements with respect to the disposal of my 
family, which I would not wish to retain here in the event 
either of a rupture with the Nabob, or the necessity of em- 
ploying our forces on the reduction of his aumiis and troops. 
This done, I can begin the work in three daj'S after my re- 
turn from Eyzabad.” 

Besides this letter, which I think is sufficiently clear upon 
the subject, there is also another, much more clear, upon 
your lordships’ minutes, much more distinct and mueli more 
pointed, expressive of his being resolved to make such re- 
presentations of every matter as the Governor-General may 
wish. Now, a man who is master of the manner in which 
facts are represented, and whose subsequent conduct is to be 
justified by such representations, is not simply accounta]>Jo 
tor his conduct ; he is accountable for culpabi}- attempting to 
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form, on false preiaises, the judgment of others upon that 
conduct. This species of delinquency must therefore be 
added tc the rest ; and I wish your lordships to carry gener- 
ally in your minds that there is not one single syllable of 
representation made by any of those parties, except where 
truth may happen to break out in spite of all the means of 
concealment, which is not to be considered as the repi’esenta- 
tion of Mr, Hastings himself, in justilication of his own con- 
duct. , 

The letter "which I have just now read was written pre- 
paratory to the transaction which I am now going to state, 
called the Treaty of Clmnar. Having brought his miserable 
victim thither, he forced him to sign a paper called a treaty ; 
but such was the fraud in every part of this treaty, that hir, 
Middleton himself, who was the instrument and the chief 
agent in it, acknowledges that the Nabob was persuaded to 
sign it by the assurance given to him that it never was to he 
executed. Here then your lordships have a prince first com- 
pelled to enter into a negotiation, and then induced to ac- 
cede to a treaty, by false assurances that it should not be 
executed, which he declares nothing but force should other- 
wise have compelled him to accede to. 

The first circumstance in this transaction that I shall lay 
before your lordships is, that the treaty is declared to have 
for its objects two modes of relieving the Nabob from his 
distresses ; from distresses which we have stated, and which 
Mr. Hastings has not only fully admitted, but has himself 
proved in the clearest manner to your lordships. The first 
was by taking away that wicked Q'ohUe, the British troops, 
represented by Mr. Hastings as totally ruinous to the Na- 
bob’s affairs ; and, particularly, by removing that part of 
them which was called the new brigade. 

Another remedial part of the treaty regarded the British 
pensioners. It is in proof before your lordships that Mi. 
Hastings agreed to recall from Oude that body of pensioners 
whose conduct there is described, in such strong terms, as 
being ruinous to the Yizier and to all his affairs. These 
pensioners Mr. Hastings engaged to recall ; but he never did 
recall them. We refer your lordships to the evidence before 
you in proof that these odious pensioners, so distressing to 
'lie Nabob, so ruinous to his affairs, and so disgraceful to on- 


govemmentj were not only not recalled by Mr. llaylings, 
biit that both afterwards, and upon the very day of sigjhm’ 
the treaty (as Mr. Middleton himself tells you) ; upon 
ct ry day, I say, he recommended to the Nabob that tliesc 
[ w'nsioners might remain upon that very estabiislunent wliicii, 
i?y a solemn treaty of his own making and his own dictating 
hi) had agreed to relieve from this intolerable burden. 

j^Ir. Hastiiigs, your lordships will remember, bad dcpai*teil 
froia Benares, trustrated in his designs of extorting £500,000 
iVoin the Bajah for the Company’s use. He had ravagc'd 1]i(‘ 
country, without obtaining any beneiit for his masters; t]i(‘ 
British soldier’s having divided the only spoil, and nothing 
remaining for the share of his employers but disgrace. He 
was, therefore, afraid to return without liaving soiiiefclung of 
a lucrative pecuniary nature to exhibit to the Company. 
IIa\’ing tins object in view, Oude appears to have first pre- 
sented itself tu his notice as a country from wliich some ad- 
\;intage of a pecuniary kind might be derived, and aeeord- 
ingly lie turned in his head a vast variety of stratagems fur 
eflectiiig his jiiirpose. 

Tlie first ai’ticle that occurs in the treaty of Churiar is a 
power given to the Nabob to resume all the jaghires not 
guaranteed by the Company, and to give pensions to all those 
persons wlio should be removed from their jaghires. 

Now, the first thing which would naturally occur to a man 
who was going to raise a revenue through the iiiterventioii of 
the prince of the country, would be to recommend to that 
prince a better economy in bis aflairs, and a rational and 
equal assesKsment upon his subjects, in order to furnish the 
amount of the demand which be was about to make npou 
him. I need not tell your lordships, trained and formed as 
your minds are to tlio rules and orders of good government., 
that there is no way by which a prince can justly assess his 
subjects but by assessing them all in proportion to tlieir re 
spective abilities ; and that, if a prince should make such a 
body as the House of Lords in this kingdom (which comes 
ne&r the ease I am going to state) separately the subject of 
assessuHmt, such a thing would be contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of regular and just taxation in any country in the uni- 
verse. Borne men may possibly, by locality or privileges, 
bci excepted from cci'tain taxes; but no taxation evc.^r can be 
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just that is thrown iipon some particular class only ; and if 
that class happen to be small and the demand great, the in- 
justice done is directlj proportionable to the greatness of the 
exaction and iuTersely to the number of the persons who are 
the objects of it. These are clear, irrefragable, and eternal 
principles. 

But if, instead of exacting a part hj a proportionable rate, 
the prince should go further and attempt to shake the whole 
mass of property itself, a mass perhaps not much less than 
that which is possessed by the whole peers of Great Britain, 
by confiscating the whole of the estates at once as a govern- 
ment resource, without the charge or pretence of any crime ; 
1 say, that such an act would be oppressive, cruel, and wick- 
ed in the highest degree. Yet this is what hir. Hastings 
projected, and actually did accomplish. 

lily lords, at the treaty of Chunar, as it is called, Mr. 
Hastings (for he always artfully feels his way as he proceeds) 
first says that the Nabob shall be permitted to do this act n 
he pleases. He does not assume the government. He does 
not compel the Nabob to do anything. He does not force 
upon him this abandoned and wicked confiscation of the 
property of the whole nobility of a great country. All that 
he says is this, — the Nabob may he permitted to resume these 
jaghires. Why permitted ? If the act Imd been legal, pro- 
per, and justifiable, he did not w'aut our permission ; he was 
a sovereign in his own dominions. But Mr. Hastings recol- 
lected that some of these jaghires (as they are called, and on 
which I shall say a very few ■words to your lordships) w^ere 
guaranteed by the Company. The jaghires of his own house, 
of his mother and grandmother, were guaranteed by us. 1 
must inform your lordships that upon some of our other ex- 
actions at an earlier period, the Nabob had endeavoured to 
levy a forced loan upon the jaghirdars. This forced loan was 
made and submitted to by those people upon a direct assur- 
ance of their rights in the jaghires, which right was guaran- 
teed by the British resident, not only to the Begums and to 
the wdioie family of the Nabob, but also to all the other ob- 
jects vof the tax. 

Before I proceed I will beg leave to state to you briefly 
tise nature of these jaghires. The jagliirdars, the holders of 
jagiiires, form the body of the principal MahomecJan nobility 
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The great nobility of that country are divided into two parts ; 
one part consists of the zemindars, who are the ancient pro- 
prietors of land, and the hereditary nobility of the country ; 
these are mostly Grentoos. The Mahomedans form the other 
part, whose whole interest in the land consists in the jag- 
hires, for very few indeed of them are zemindars anywhere ; 
in some of the provinces none of them are so; the whole of 
them are jaghirdars. 

We have heard, my lords, much discussion about jaghires. 
It is in proof before your lordships that they are of two 
sorts : — that a jaghire signifies exactly what the wordj^e does 
in the English language, or feodum,^ in the barbarous Latin 
of the Feudists; that it is a word which signifies a salary 
or a maintenance, as did originally the English word fee, 
derived from the word feod mid. feodum. These jaghires, 
like other fees and like other feods, were given in land as a 
maintenance : some with the condition of service, some with- 
out any condition ; some were annexed to an office, some 
were granted as the support of a dignity, and none were 
granted for a less term than life, except those that were im- 
mediately annexed to a lease. We have shown your lord- 
ships (and in this have followed the example of Mr, 
Hastings) that some of them are fees granted actually in 
perpetuity ; and in fact many of them are so granted. We 
are further to tell your lordships, that by the custom of the 
empire they are almost all grown as the feods in Europe are 
grown by use into something which is at least virtually an in- 
heritance. This is the state of the jaghires and jaghirdars. 

Among these jaghires we find, what your lordships would 
expect to find, an ample provision for all the nobility of that 
illustrious family of which the ISTaboh is the head ; a prince? 
wliose family, both by father and mother, notwithstanding 
(he slander of the prisoner against his benefactor, was un- 
doubtedly of the first and most distinguished nobility of the 
Mahomedan empire. Accordingly his uncles, all his near re- 
lations, his mother, grandmother, all possessed jaghires, some 
of very long standing, and most of them not given by the 
Nabob. 

I take some pains in explaining this business, because I 
trust your lordships will have a strong feeling against any 
confiscation for the purpose of revenue^ Believe me, mj 
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lords, if tbcro is anything whicli will root tlie present ordof 
of things out of Europe, it will begin, as we see it has already 
begun in a neighbomiug country, by confiscating, for the pur» 
poses of the state, grants made to classes of men, let them 
be held hy what names, or be supposed susceptible of what 
abuses soever. I wdll venture to say that Jacobinism never 
can strike a more deadly blow against property, rank, and 
dignity, than your lordships, if you were to acquit this man, 
would' strilte against your own dignity and the very being of 
the society in which we live. 

Your lordships will find in your printed minutes who the 
Jaghirdars were, and what was the amount of their estates. 
The jaghires of which Mr. Hastings authorized the confis- 
e*atiou, or what he calls a resiimioiion, appear from Mr. Piir- 
Jing’s account, "when first the foi'ced loan was levied upon 
them, under his resideiitship, to amount to £285,000 sterling 
per annum ; which £285,000, if rated and valued according 
to the difierent value of provisions and other necessaries of 
life ill that country and in England, will amount, as near as 
may be, to about £600,000 a year. I am within compass. 
Everybody conversant with India will say it is equivalent at 
least to £600,000 a year in England ; and what a blow suck 
a confiscation as this would be on the fortunes of the peers 
of Great Britain, your lordships will judge. I like to see 
your estates as great as they are; — I wish they were greater 
tiiaii they are ; but whatever they are, I wish above all that 
they should bo perpetual. For dignity and property in thivS 
country esto perpedua shall be my prayer this day, and the 
last ])rayer of my life. The Cominons therefore of Grreat 
Britain, those guardians of property, who will not suffer the 
monarch they love, the government whicli they adore, to 
levy one shilling upon the subject in any other way than 
the law and statutes of this kingdom prescribe, will not 
sulfer nor can they bear the idea that any single class of 
people should be chosen to be the objects of a contrary con- 
duct, nor that even tlie Habob of Glide should be permitted 
to act upon such a flagitious principle. When an English 
g(A(M'nor has substituted a power of liis own instead of tho 
. legal goveruinent of tlie country, as I have proved this man 
. to have done, if he found tlie prince going to do an act which 
' would shake the property of all the nobility of the country, 
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fie surely oiiglifc to raise liis hand and say, You shall not 
make my name your sanction for such an atrocious and abo- 
mhiabie act as this coiiliscation would be,’’ 

j\fr. Hastings, however, whilst he gives, with an urbanity 
for which ho is so much praised, liis consent to this confisca- 
tion, adds there must bo pensions secured for all persons 
losing their estates who had the security of our guarantee. 
Your lordships know that Mr. Hastings Ijy his guarantee hnd 
secured their jngliires to llic Nabob’s own relations and family. 
One would have imagined that, if the estates of those who 
were without any security were to be confiscated at his plea- 
sure, those at least who were guaranteed by the Company, 
such as tlio Begums of Oude, and several of the principal 
nobility of the Nabob’s family, 'would have been secure. He 
indeed says that pensions shall be given, them, for at this 
time he had not got the length of violatijig, without shame 
or remorse, all the guarantees of the Company. There shall, 
says lie, be pensions given. If pensions wore to be given to 
tlio value ot‘ the estate, 1 ask wluit has this violent act done ? 
You shake the security of property, and, instead of sufilering 
a man to gather his own profits with In's own hands, you 
turn him into a ])eiisioner upon the public treasury, I can 
conceive that such a measure wdll render these persons miser- 
able dependants instead of independent nobility; but I can- 
not conceive what financial object can be answered by paying 
that in pension which you are to receive in revenue. This 
is directly contrary to financial economy. For when you 
stipulate to pay out of the treasury of government a certain 
pension, and take upon you the receipts of an estate, you 
adopt a measure by wdneh government is almost sure of be- 
ing a loser. You charge it -with a certain fi.xed sum^ and 
even upon a supposition that, under the management c* the 
public, the estate will be as productive as it was under th<^ 
management of its private owner, (a thing highly improbable,) 
you take your chance of a reinibursemeat, subject to all the 
extra expense and to all the accidents that may happen to a 
public revenue. This confiscation could not therefore be 
justified as a measure of economy ; it must have been de- 
signed merely for the sake of shaking and destroying the 
property of the country. 

The whole transaction, my lords, was an act at prom 
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ience iisLered in "by a gross fraud. It appears that no 
pensions were ever intended to be paid ; and this you wiP 
naturally guess would be the event when such a strange me- 
tamorphosis was to be made as that of turning a great landed 
interest into a pensionary payment. As it could answer no 
other purpose, so it could be intended for no other than that 
of getting possession of these jaghires by fraud. This man, my 
lords, cannot commit a robbery without indulging himself at 
the same time in the practice of his favourite arts of fraud and 
falsehood. 

And here I must again remind your lordships, that at the 
time of the treaty of Cliiinar, the jagliires were held in the 
following manner: — Of the £285,000 a year which was to 
be confiscated, the old grants of Sujah Dowlah, the grand- 
father of the Nabob, amounted to near two-thirds of the 
whole, as you wdll find in the paper to which we refer you. 
By this confiscation, therefore, the Nabob was authorized to 
resume grants of wbicb be bad not been the grantor. 

[Mr. Burke here read tbe list of the jagbires.] 

Now, my lords, you see that all these estates, except 
£25,782 a year, w^ere either jagbires for tbe Nabob’s own 
immediate family, settled by his father upon bis mother, and 
by his father’s father upon his grandmother, and upon Salav 
J Ling, his uncle, or were the property of the most considerable 
nobility, to the gross amount of £285,000. Mr. Hastings 
confesses that the Nabob reluctantly made the confiscation to 
tlie extent proposed. Why ? Because, says lie, the orderlies, 
namely, certain persons so called, subservient to bis debauch- 
eries, were persons w^bom he wished to spare. Now, I am 
to show you, that this man, whatever faults lie may have in 
bis private morals (with wbicb we have nothing at all to do), 
has been slandered throughout by Mr. Hastings. Take his 
own account of tbe matter. The Nabob, says be, would 
have confiscated all the rest, except his orderlies, wlioiu lie 
would have spared, but I, finding where his partiality lay, 
compelled him to sacrifice the whole ; for otherwise lie would 
have sacrificed the good to save the bad. Whereas, says IMr. 
Hastings, in effect my prjiciple was to sacrifice tin* good, 
and at the same time to punish the bad. Now compare the 
he gives of tbe uroer lingci of j^zopb ul Dowiab 
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with liis own. Azoph ul Bowlah, to saTe so:r.o unworthy 
persons wlio had jagliires, would, if left to liiu own discre- 
tion, have confiscated those only of the deserving ; while 
Mr. Hastings, to ej^bct the inclusion of the worthless iii the 
confiscation, confiscates the jaghires of the innocent and the 
virtuous men of high rank, and of those who had all the ties 
of nature to plead for the Nabob’s forbearance, and reduced 
them to a state of dependency and degradation. 

Now, supposing these two viUanoiis plans, neither of 
which yoiir lordships can bear to hear the sound of, to stand 
equal in point of znorality, let us see how they stand in point 
of calculation. The unexceptionable part of the £285,000 
amounted to £260,000 a year; whereas, supposing every 
part of the new grants had been made to the most unworthy 
persons, it only nmounted to £25,000 a year. Therefore by 
bis own account, given to you and to the Company, upon this 
occasion, he has confiscated £260,000 a year, the property of 
innocent, if not of meritorious individuals, in order to punish 
by confiscation those who had £25,000 a year only. This 
is the account he gives you himself of his honour, his justice, 
and his policy in these proceedings. 

But, my lords, he shall not escape so. It is in your mi- 
nutes, that so far was the Nabob from wishing to save the new 
exceptionable grants, that at the time of the forced loan I 
have mentionetl, and also when the resumption was proposed, 
he was perfectly willing to give up every one of them, and 
desired only that his mother, his uncles, and his relations, 
with other individuals, the prime of the Mahomedan nobility 
of that country, should be spared. Is it not enough that tliis 
poor Nabob, this wretched prince, is made a slave to the man 
now standing at your bar ; that he is made by him a shame 
and a taaindal to his family, his race, and his country ; but he 
!mist be cruelly as])ersed, and have faults and crimes attri- 
})uted to him that do not belong to him ? I know nothing of 
Ins private character and conduct ; Mr. Hastings, w^bo deals 
in scandalous anecdotes, knows them. But I take it upon 
the face of Mr. Purling’s assertion, and I say that the Nabob 
would have consented to an arbitrary taxation of the jaghires, 
and would have given up to absolute confiscation every man, 
except tbcee honourable persons 1 have mentioned. 

The prisoner nins.idf has called Mr. Womb well to })T 0 Vfl 
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t^le names of those infamous persons, a partialit}’ fot 
wlioiri Mr. Hastings has aspersed the Kabob, in order to lav 
the ground for tlie destruction of his ^a^^iI3^ They ainoiitit 
to only six in number; and when we come to examine tiu'se 
six, we find that tlieir jaghires were perfectly (‘onteru})ti])l(‘. 
llie list of the other jaghirdars your lordships see fills up 
pages ; and the amount of their incomes I have already stated. 
Your lordships now see how iiiconsidei'able, both in numbtu* 
and amount, were the culpable jaghires, in the destruction o: 
which he has involved the greater number and tlie meritori- 
ous. You see that the Nabob never did propose any ex- 
emption of the former at any time; that this was a slander 
and a calumny on that unhappy man, in order to defend tlie 
violent acts of the prisoner ; who has recourse to slander 
and calumny as a proper way to defend violence, outrage, 
and wrongs. 

Wo have now gone through the first stage of j^lr. Hast- 
ings’s confiscation of the estates of these unhappy people. 
When it came to be put in execution, Mr. Middleton hnds 
tlie Nabob reluctant, in the greatest degree, to make this sa- 
crifice of his family and of all his nobility. It touched him 
in every way in wliich shame and sympathy can afibet a man. 
lie fails at the feet of Mr. Middleton ; he says, I signed the 
treaty of Chunar upon an assurance that it was never meant 
to be put in force. Mr. Middleton nevertheless proceeds ; 
he scuds the family of the Nabob out of the country ; but 
he entertains fears of a general revolt as the consequence of 
tills tyrannical act, and refers the case back to Mr. Hastings, 
who insists upon its being executed in its utmost exient. 
The Nabob again remonstrates in tbe strongest manner ; he 
begs, he prays, he dissembles, be delays. One day he pre- 
tends to be willing to submit, tlie next he hangs back, just 
as the violence of Mr. Hastings or his own natural feelings 
and principles of justice dragged him one way or dragged 
him another. Mr. Middleton, trembling and under the awe 
of that dreadful respomiVility under which your lordships 
may remember Mr. Hastings had expressly laid him iqioa 
that occasion, ventures at once to usurp the Nabob’s govern- 
sneiit. He usurped it openly and avowedly. He declared 
that he himself would issue his perwaiinalis as govc^rnor of 
the country, for the purpose of executing this aboirinable 
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^Dii^sciitior]. He assumed, I saj^, to himself the govermncnt- 
of the country, and Mr. Hastings had armed him with a 
strong militarv force for that purpose; he deciared he would 
order those troops to march for his support ; he at last got 
this rtdnctant, struggling Nabob to consent in the manner 
wo have described. 

1 shall now read to your lordships Mr. Middleton's letters, 
that you may bear these men with their own mouths describ- 
ing their own acts ; and that your lordships may then judge 
whether the highest tone and language of crimination comes 
up to their own description of their own proceedings. 

** Lucknow, the 6th of Dec., 1781. 

Finding the Nabob warenng in his determination about 
the resumption of the jaghires, I this day, in presence of 
and with the minister’s concurrence, ordered the necessary 
perwannalis to be wi’itten to the several aumils for that ])ur- 
pose, and it was my lirm resolution to have despatched tiiem 
this evening, with proper pet»ple to see them punctually and 
implicitly carried into execution ; but before they were all 
transcribed, I received a message from the Nabob, who had 
been informed by the minister of the resolution I had taken^ 
entreating that 1 would withhold the perwannalis till to-mor- 
row morning, when he would attend me, and afford me satis- 
faction on this point. A.s the loss of a few hours in the 
despatch of the perwannalis appeared of little moment, and as 
it is possible the Nabob, seeing that the business will at all 
events be done, may make it an act of his own, I have con- 
sented to indulge him in his rf^quest ; hut he the result of our 
interview whatever it may, nothing shall prevent the orders 
being issued to-morrow, either by him or myself, with the 
concurrence of the ministers. Your pleasure respecting the 
Begums I have learnt from Sir Flijah ; and the measure hereto- 
fore proposed wnll soon follow the resumption of the jaghii*es ; 
from both, or indeed from the former alone, I have no doubt 
of the complete liquidation of the Company’s balance.” 


Lucknow, the 7th Dec., 17S1. 

Mt DEAii Sib, 

I had the honour to address you yesterday, mformiiig 
you of the steps I had taken in rescard to the resumption ^2 
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the jagliires. Tliis morning the Vizier came to me, according 
to his agreement, but seemingly without any intention or de- 
sire to yield me satisfaction on the subject under discussion ; 
for after a great deal of conversation, consisting on his part 
of triding evasion and puerile excuses for withholding his as- 
sent to the measure, though at the same time professing the 
most implicit submission to your wishes, I found myself with- 
out any other resource than the one of employing that ex- 
clusive authority with which I consider your instructions to 
vest me ; I therefore declared to the Nabob, in presence 
of the minister and Mr. Johnson, who I desired might bear 
witness of the conversation, that I constructed his rejection 
of the measure purposed as a breach of his solemn promise 
to you, and an unwillingness to yield that assistance which 
was evidently in his power towards liquidating his heavy ac- 
cumulated debt to the Company, and that I must in conse- 
quence determine, in my own justification, to issue immedi- 
ately the perwannahs, which had only been withheld in the 
sanguine hope that he would be prevailed upon to make that 
his own act, which nothing hut the most urgent necessity 
could force me to make mine. He left me without any reply, 
but afterwards sent for his minister, and authorized him to 
give me hopes that my requisition would be complied wdtli, 
on which I expressed my satisfaction ; but declared that 1 
could admit of no further delays, and unless I received his 
excellency’s formal acquiescence before the evening, I should 
then most assuredly issue my perwannahs, w'hich I have ac- 
cordingly done, not having had any assurances from his ex- 
cellency that could justify a further suspension. I shall, as 
stfon as possible, inform you of the effect of the perwannahs, 
which, in many parts, I am apprehensive it will be found ne- 
cessary to enforce with military aid ; I am not, however, en- 
tirely without hopes that the Nabob, when he sees the iii- 
efficacy of further opposition, may alter his conduct, and 
prevent the confusion and disagreeable consequences which 
would be boo likely to result from the prosecution of a mea- 
sure of such importauce without his conciiiTence ; his excel- 
lency talks of going to Pyzabad for the purpose ht'retofore 
rvmtioned„ in three or four days. I wish he may he serious 
in this intuition, and you may rest assured 1 shall spar© no 
pains to keep him to it.” 
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** Lucknow, 28'Ji Decembarj 1781. 

If jour new demand is to be insisted upon, which jour 
letter seems to portend, I must beg jour precise orders upon 
it, as from the difBculties I have within these few dajs expe- 
rienced, in carrying the points jou had enjoined with the 
Nabob, I have the best grounds for believing that he would 
consider it a direct breach of the late agreement, and totally 
reject the proposal as such ; and I must own to you, that in 
his present fermented state of mind, I could expect nothing 
less than despair, and a declared rupture. 

‘‘ He has by no means been yet able to furnish me with 
means of paying off the arrears due to the temporary brigade, 
to the stipulated term of its continuance in his service ; the 
funds necessary for paying off and discharging his own mili- 
tary establishment, under British officers, and his pension 
list, have been raised, on the private credit of Mr. J ohnson 
and myself, from the shroffs of this place, to whom we are at 
this moment pledged for many lacks of rupees ; and without 
such aid, which I freely and at all hazards yielded, because I 
conceived it was your anxious desire to relieve the Nabob as 
soon as possible of this heavy burden, the establishment 
must have been at his charge to this time, and probably for 
months to come, while his resources were strained to the ut- 
most to furnish jaidads for its maintenance to this period. I 
therefore hesitate not to declare it utterly impossible for him, 
under any circumstances whatever, to provide funds for the 
payment of the troops you now propose to send him. 

The wresting Furruckahad, Kyrague, and Fyzula Cawn’s 
country from bis government (for in that light, my dear sir, 

I can faithfully assure you, he views the measures adopted in 
respect to those countries), togetlier with the resumption of 
all the jaghires, so much against his inclination, have already 
brought the Nabob to a persuasion that nothing less than his 
destruction, or the annihilation of every shadow of his power, 
is meant ; and all my labours to convince him to the contrary 
have proved abortive. A settled melancholy has seized him, 
and his liealth is reduced beyond conception ; and I do most 
humbly believe, that the march of four regiments of sepoys 
towards Lucknow, under wliatever circumstances it might be 
represented, would be considered by him as a force ultimately 
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to be used in securing liis person. In short, my dear sir, 
it is a matter of such immediate moment, and involying, ap- 
parentk, such veiy serious and important consequences, that 
1 have not only taken upon me to suspend the eoinmunica- 
tion of it to the Kahob, until I should be honoured with your 
furtlier commands, but liave also ventured to write the en- 
ciosed letter to Colonel Morgan ; liberties which I confidently 
trust you will excuse, when you consider that I can he actu- 
ated by no otlicr motive than a zeal for the public service ; 
and that if, after all, you determine that the measure shall be 
insisted on, it will be only the loss of six, or at most eight 
days in proposing it. But in the last event, I earnestly en- 
treat your orders may be explicit and positive, that 1 may 
clearly know what lengths you would wish me to proceed 
in carrying them into execution. I again declare it is my 
firm belief, — and assure yourself, my dear Mi\ Hastings, I am 
not influenced in this declaration by any considerations but 
my public duty and my personal attachment to you, — that the 
enforcing the measure you have proposed would be productive 
of an open rupture between and the Nabob ; nay, that the 
first necessary step towards carrying it into effect must be 
on our part, a declaration of hostility.” 

Your lordsliips have now before your eyes proofs, furnished 
by Mr. Hastings himself, from his cori’espon deuce witli Mr. 
Middleton, irreiragahle proofs that this Nabob, who is stated 
to have made the proposition himself, was dragged to the sig- 
nature of it; and that the troops which are supposed, and 
fraudulently stated (and I wish your lordsliips particularly to 
observe this), to have beeiisei.it to assist him in this measure, 
were considered by him as a body of troops sent to imprison 
him, and to free him from all the tro%bles and pains of go- 
vernment. 

When Mr. Hastings sent the troops for the purpose, as lie 
pretended, of assisting the Nabob in the execution of a mea- 
sure which was really adopted in direct opposition to the 
wishes of that prince, what other conclusion could bo drawn 
but that they wei-e sent to overawe, not to assist him. The 
march of alien troops into a country, upon that occasion, 
could have no object but hostility; they ^*oukl have been 
sent with no other design but that of bringing disgrace upon 
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ilie Kabob by making bim the instrument of bis family’s 
ruin, and of tlie destruction of bis nobility. Your lordsbi];s., 
tlierefore, will not wonder that this miserable man should 
have sunk into despair, and that be should have felt the 
w^eiglit of bis oppression doubly aggravated by its coming 
from such a man as Mr. Hastings, and by its being enforced 
by such a man as Mr. Middleton. 

And here I must press one observation upon your lordships, 
— I do not know a greater insult that can be offered to a 
man born to command, tlian to find himself made the tool 
of a set of obscure men come from an unknown country, 
without anything to distinguish them but an usurped power. 
Never shall I, out of compliment to any persons, because 
they happen to be my own countrymen, disguise my feelings 
or renounce the dictates of nature and of humanity. If we 
send out obscure people, unknowing and unknown, to exer- 
cise such acts as these, I must say it is a bitter aggravation 
of the victim’s suffering. Oppression and robbery are at all 
times evils, but they are more bearable when exercised by 
persons whom we liave been habituated to regard with awe, 
and to whom mankind for ages have been accustomed to bow. 

Now, does the history of tyranny furnish — does the his- 
tory of popular violence deposing kings furnish anything lihe 
the dreadful deposition of this prince, and tlie cruel and 
abominable tyranny that has been exercised over him ? Con- 
sider too, my lords, for what object all tins was done. Was 
Mr. Hastings endeavouring, by his arbitrary interference and 
the use of his superior power, to screen a people from the 
usurpation and power of a tyrant ; from any strong and vio- 
lent acts against property, against dignity, against nobility, 
against the freedom of bis people ? Nc : you see here a 
monarch deposed in efibet by persons pretending to be his 
allies ; and assigning what are pretended to be his wishes, as 
the motive for using his usurped authority in the execution 
of these acts of violence against his own family and his sub- 
jects. You see him struggling against this violent pr(,)sti- 
ration of his authority. He refuses tlie sanction of his name, 
wlilcli before he liad given up to Mr. Hastings to be used 
as he pleased, and only begs not to be made an instrument 
of y;rong which his soul abhors, and which would make l:im 
infamous throughout the world. Mr. Middleton, however. 
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assumes tlie sovereignty of tlie country. I, lie says, am 
Nabob of Oude : the jagbires shall be conhscatecl ; I have 
given my orders, and they shall be supported by a military force. 

I am ashamed to have so far distrusted your lordships’ hon- 
ourable and generous feelings, as to have offered you u])on 
this occasion any remarks which you must have run before 
me in making. Those feelings which you have and ought 
to have, — xcelings born in the breasts of all men, and much 
more in men of your lordships’ elevated rank, — render my 
remarks unnecessary. I need not, therefore, ask what you 
feel, when a foreign resident, at a prince’s court, takes upon 
himself to force that prince to act the part of a tyrant, and, 
upon his resistance, openly and avowedly assumes the sove- 
reignty of the country. You have it in pwof that Mr. Mid- 
dleton did this. He not only put his own name to the orders 
for this horrible coiiiiscation, but he actually proceeded to 
dispossess the jaghirdars of their lands, and to send them out 
of the country. And whom does he send in the place of 
this plundered body of nobility, to take possession of the 
country? Why the usurers of Benares. Yes, my lords, he 
immediately mortgages the whole country to the usurers of 
Benares, for the purpose of raising money upon it ; giving it 
up to those blood-suckers, dispossessed of that nobility whose 
interest, whose duty, whose feelings, and whose habits made 
them the natural protectors of the people. 

My lords, we here see a body of usurers put into possession 
of all the estates of the nobility ; let us now see if this act 
was necessary, even for the avowed purposes of its agents — 
the relief of the Nabob’s financial difficulties, and the pay- 
ment of his debts to the Company. Mr. Middleton has told 
your lordships that these jagbires would pay the Company’s 
debt completely in two years. Then, would it not have been 
better to have left these estates in the hands of their owners, 
and to have oppressed them in some moderate, decent way ? 
Might they not have left the jaghirdars to raise the sums re- 
quired by some settlement mth the hankers of Benares, 
in which the repayment of the money, within five or six 
years, might have been secured, and the jagliirdai’s have bad 
in the mean time something to subsist upon ? 0 no ; these 

victims must have nothing to live upon. They must bo 
turned out. And why ? Mr. Hastings commands it. — Hera 
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I must come in aid of Mr, Middleton a little ; for one cannot 
but pity the miserable instruments that have to act under 
Mr. Hastings. I do not mean to apologize for Mr. Middleton, 
but to pity the situation of persons who, being servants ot 
the Company, were converted by the usurpation of this man 
into his subjects and his slaves. The mind of Mr. Middleton 
revolts. You see him reluctant to proceed. The Habob begs 
a respite. You find in the resident a willingness to comply. 
Even Mr. Middleton is placable. Mr. Hastings alone is ob- 
durate. His resolution to rob and to destroy was not to be 
moved, and the estates of the whole Mahomedan nobility of 
a great kingdom were confiscated in a moment. Your lord- 
ships will observe that his orders to Mr. Middleton allow no 
forbearance. He writes thus to him: 

Sir, — My mind has been for some days suspended be- 
tween two opposite impulses; one arising from the necessity 
of my return to Calcutta ; the other, from the apprehension 
of my presence being more necessary and more urgently wanted 
at Lucknow. Your answer to this shall decide my choice. 

I have w'aited thus long, in the hopes of hearing that 
some progress had been made in the execution of the plan 
which I concluded with the Nabob in September last. I do 
not find that any step towards it has been yet taken, though 
three months are elapsed, and little more than that period did 
appear to me requisite to have accomplished the most essen- 
tial parts of it, and to have brought the whole into train. 
This tardiness, and the opposition prepared to the only de- 
cided act yet undertaken, have a bad appearance. I approve 
the Nabob’s resolutions to deprive the Begums of their ill- 
employed treasures. In both services, it must be your care 
to prevent an abuse of the powei’s given to those that are 
emplo3'ed in them. You yourself ought to be personally 
present. You must not allow any negotiation or forbearance, 
but must prosecute both services, until the Begums are at the 
entire mercy of the Nabob, their jaghires in the quiet posses- 
sion of bis aamils, and their wealth in such charge as may 
secure it against private embezzlement. You will have ; a 
force more than sufficient to efibet both these purposes. 

The reformation of bis army, and the new settlement of 
his revenues, are also points of immediate concern, and ought to 
be immediately concluded. Has anything been done in either ? 
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“1 now demand and require you most solemn]} to ai: 
me. Are you confident in your own ability to accomplish ail 
these purposes, and the other points of my instructions ? 
If you reply that you are, I will depart with a quiet and 
assured mind to the presidency, but leave you a dreadful 
responsibility if you disappoint me. If you tell me that you 
cannot rely upon your power, and the other means which 
you possess for performing these services, I will free you 
ironi the charge. I will proceed inyscdf to Lucknow, and I 
will myself undertake them ; and in that ease, I desire that 
you wifi immediately order hearers to be stationed, for nivseli 
and two other gentlemen, between Lucknow and Illahabad, 
and I will set out from hence in three days after the receipt 
of your letter. 

‘‘ I am sorry that I am under tlie necessity of writing in fhis 
pressing manner. I trust implicitly to your integrity. I am 
certain of your attachment to myself, and I know that your 
capacity is equal to any service; hut I must express my 
doubts of your firmness and activity, and above all of your 
recollection of my instructions, and of their importance. My 
conduct in the late arrangements will be arraigned with ail 
the rancour of disappointed rapacity, and my reputation and 
influence will sufier a mortal wound from the failure of them ; 
they have already failed in a degree, since no part of tiiein 
1ms yet taken place, but the removal of our forces from the 
Pouab and Eohilcimd, and of the British officers and pen- 
sioners from the is cvice of the Nabob, and the expenses of the 
former thrown without any compensation on the Company. 

I expect a supply of money equal to the discharge of ail 
the Nabob’s arrears, and am mucli disappointed and mortified 
that I am not now able to retiuii with it. 

Give me an iniiiiediate answer to the question wliicli I 
have herein ]nx)jmsed, that I may lose no more time in fruit- 
less inaction,” 

About this time Mr. Hastings bad received information of 
our inquiries in the House of Commons into bis conduct ; 
Fmd this is the manner in which he prepares to meet them, 
I must get money. I must carry with me that great excuse 
for everything, that salve for every sore, that expiation for 
every crime ; let me provide thatj all is well. You, Mr. Mid- 
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dleton, try your nerves ; are you equal to these services ? ex* 
amine yourself; see what is in you; are you man enough to 
come up to it ? says the great robber to the little robber — says 
Boland the great to his puny accomplice — are you equal to 
it? Do you feel yourself a man? If not, send messengers 
and dmoJcs to me, and I, the great master tyrant, will come 
myself, and put to shame all the- paltry, delegate tools of 
despotism, that have not edge enough to cut their way 
through, and do the services I have ordained for them. 

I have already stated to your lordships his reason and mo- 
tives for this violence, and they are such as aggravated his 
crime by attempting to implicate bis country in it. He says 
he was afraid to go home without having provided for the 
payment of the Nabob’s debt. Afraid of what ? Was he 
afraid of coming before a British tribunal, and saying, — 
through justice, through a regard for the rights of an allied 
sovereign, through a regard to the rights of his people, 1 have 
not got so much as I expected ? Of this no man could be 
afraid. The prisoner’s fear had another origin. I have failed, 
says he to himself, in my first project. I went to Benares to 
rob ; I have lost by my violence the fruits of that robbery ; 
I must get the money somewhere, or I dare not appear before 
a British House of Commons, a British House of Lords, 
or any other tribunal in the kingdom ; but let me get money 
enough, and they won’t care how I get it. The estates of 
whole bodies of nobility may be confiscated A people who 
had lived under their protection may be given up into the 
hands of foreign usurers; they will care for none of these things. 
They will sufier me to do all this, and to employ in it the 
force of British troops, w^hom I have deicribed as a set of 
robbers, provided I can get money. These w^^ere Mr. Hast- 
ings’s views; and in accordance with them, the jaghires were 
all confiscated, the jaghirdars with their families were all 
turned out, the possessions delivered up to the usurer, in 
order that Mr. Hastings might have the excuse of money to 
plead at the bar of the House of Commons, and afterwards 
at the bar of the House of Lords. If your lordships, in 
your sacred character of the first tribunal in the world, 
should, by your judgment, justify those proceedings, you 
will sanction the greatest wrongs that have been ever known 
in history. 
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But to proceed. The next thing to be asked is, Were the 
pi'Oinised pensions given to the jaghirdars ? 1 suppose jour 

lordships are not idle enough to put that question to us. — No 
compensation, no consideration was given or stipulated for 
them. If there had been any such thing, the prisoner could 
have proved it. He would have proved it. The means were 
easy to him; but we have saved him the trouble of the at- 
tempt. AV e h&ve proved the contrary, and, if called upon, we 
will show you the place where this is proved. 

I have now shown your lordships how Air. Hastings, having 
with such violent and atrocious circumstances usurped the 
government of Oude (I hope I need not use any further 
[)roof that the Nabob was in effect non-existent in the coun- 
try), treated all the landed property ; the next question will 
be, How has he treated whatever monied property was left 
in the country? My lords, he looked over that immense 
waste of his own creating, not as Satan viewed the kingdoms 
of the world and saw the power and glory of them; but he 
looked over the waste of Oude, with a diabolical malice 
w'hich one could hardly suppose existed in the prototype him- 
self. He saw nowhere above ground one single shilling 
that he could attach ; no, not one; every place had been 
ravaged ; no money remained in sight ; but possibly some 
might be buried in vaults, hid from the gripe of tyranny and 
rapacity. It must be so, says he; where can I find it? how 
can I get at it ? There is one illustrious family that is 
thought to have accumulated a vast body of treasures through 
a course of three or four successive reigns. It does not ap- 
pear openly ; but w^e have good information that very great 
sums of money are bricked up and kept in vaults under 
ground, and secured under the guard and within the walls of 
a fortress, the residence of the females of the family,— a 
guard, as your lordships know, rendered doubly and trebly 
secure by the manners of the country, which make every- 
thing that is in the hands of women sacred. It is said that 
nothing is proof against gold ; that the strongest to\ver will 
not be impregnable if Jupiter makes love in a golden showier. 
This Jupiter commences making love, but lie does not come 
to the ladies with gold for their persons, he comes to their 
persons for their gold. This impetuous lover, Mr. Hastings, 
who is not to be stayed from the objects of his passiom 
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?v'‘ould annillikte space and time between Mm and liis beloved 
object, the jaghires of these ladies. 

Tour lordships have already had a peep behind tlie curtain, 
in the first orders sent to Mr. Middleton. In the treaty of 
Chunar you see a desire, obliquely expressed, to get tlie 
landed estates of all these great families. But even while 
he was meeting with such reluctance in the Nabob upon this 
point, and though he also met with some resistance upon the 
part even of Mr, Middleton, Mr, Hastings appears to have 
given him in charge some other still more obnoxious and 
dreadful acts. “ While I was meditating,” says Mr. Middle- 
ton in one of his letters upon this [the resumption of the 
jaghires], “your orders came to me through Sir Elijah Impey.” 
What these orders were is left obscure in the letter : it is 
yet but as in a mist or cloud. But it is evident that Sir 
Elijah Impey did convey to him some project for getting at 
more wealth by some other service, which was not to super- 
sede the first, but to be concurrent with that upon which Mr, 
Hastings had before given him such dreadful charges, and 
had loaded him with such horrible responsibility. It could 
not have been anything but the seizure of the Begum’s trea- 
sures. He thus goaded on two reluctant victims, first the 
reluctant Nabob, then the reluctant Mr. Middleton, forcing 
them with the bayonet behind them, and urging on the 
former, as at last appears, to violate the sanctity of his mo- 
ther’s house. 

Your lordships have been already told by one of my able 
fellow-managers, that Sir Elijah Impey is the person who 
carried up the message alluded to in Mr. hliddleton’s letter ; 
we have charged it as an aggravation of the offences of the 
prisoner at your bar, that the chief justice, who by the sacred 
nature of his office, and by the express provisions of the act 
of parliament, under which he was sent out to India to redress 
the wrongs of the natives, should be made an instrument for 
destroying the property, real and personal, of this people. 
When it first came to our knowledge that all this private 
intrigue for tlie destruction of these high women was carried 
on througli the intrigue of a chief justice, we felt such shame 
and such horror both for the instrument and the principal, as 
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I lliink it impossible to describe, or for anything bvt complete 
and perfect siienco to express. 

But by Sir Elijah Impey was that order carried up to seize 
and confiscate the treasures of the Begums. We know that 
neither the Company nor the Nabob had any claim whatever 
upon these treasures. On the contrary, we know that two 
treaties had been made for the protection of them. We know 
that the Nabob, while he was contesting about some elephants 
and carriages, and some other things that he said w^ere in 
the hands of their steward, did allow that the treasures in 
the custody of his grandmother and of his mother’s principal 
servants, were their property. This is the Nabob wEo is now 
represented by Mr. Hastings and his counsel to have become 
the instrument of destroying his mother and grandmother, 
and everything else that ought to be dear to mankind 
throughout the whole train of his family. 

Mr. Hastings, having resolved to seize upon the treasures 
of the begums, is at a loss for some pretence of justifying the 
act. His first justification of it is on grounds which’ all 
tyrants have ready at their hands. He begins to discover a 
legal title to that of which he wished to be the possessor ; 
and on this title sets up a claim to these treasures. I say 
Mr. Hastings set up this claim, because by this time I sup- 
pose your lordships will not hear to hear the Nabob’s name 
on such an occasion. The prisoner pretended that by tlie 
Mahomedan law these goods did belong to the Nabob j but 
whether they did or did not, he had himself been an active 
instrument in the treaty for securing their possession to the 
Begums ; a security which he attempts to unlock by his con- 
structions of the Mahomedan law. Having set up this title, 
the guarantee still remained, and how is he to get rid of that ? 
In his usual way. You have rebelled ; you have taken up 
arms against your own son (for that is the pretext), and 
therefore my guarantee is gone, and your goods, whether you 
have a title to them or not, are to he confiscated for your re- 
bellion ; this is his second expedient by way of justification. 

Your lordships will observe the strange situation in which 
we are here placed. If the fact of the rebellion can be proved, 
the discussion of the title to the property in question will he 
to^aiij useless ; for if the ladies had actually taken up arms 
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to cut the Nabob’s throat, it would require no person to 
come from the dead to prove to us that the Nabob, but not 
Mr. llastiugs, had a right for his own security and for his 
own indemnificatioii to take those treasures, which, whether 
they belonged to him or not, were employed in hostilities 
against him. The law of self-defence is above every other 
law ; and if any persons draw' the sword against you, violence 
on your part is justified, and you may use your sword to take 
from them that property by whicli they have been enabled 
to draw their sword against you. 

But the prisoner’s counsel do not trust to this justifica- 
tion ; — they set up a title of right to these treasures ; but 
how' entirely they have failed in their attempts to substantiate 
either the one or tlie other of these lua alleged justifications, 
your lordships wull jiow judge. And first with regard to the 
title ; the treasure, they say, belonged to the state. Tlie 
grandmother and mother liave robbed the son, and kept him 
out of his I'ightful inheritance. They then produce the 
Iledaia to show you what proportion of the goods of a Mus- 
sulman when he dies goes to his family, and here certainly 
there is a question of law to be tried ; but Mr. Hastings is a 
great eccentric genius, and has a course of proceeding of his 
own ; he first seizes upon the property, and then produces 
some Maliomedaii writers to prove that it did not belong to 
the persons who were in possession of it. You would natur- 
ally expect that when he was going to seize upon those 
goods, he would have consulted his chief justice, for as Sir 
Elijah Impey went with him, he might have consulted him ; 
and have thus learnt what was the Mahomedan law. Por 
tliough Sir Elijah had not taken his degree at a Mahomedan 
college, though he was not a mufti or a molavie, yet he had 
always muftis and molavies near him, and he might have 
consulted them. But Mr. Hastings does not even pretend 
that such consultations or conferences were ever had. If he 
ever consulted Sir Elijah Impey, where is the report of the 
case, when were the parties before him ? Where are tlie 
opinions of the molavies ? Where is the judgment of the 
chief justice? Was he fit for nothing but to be employed 
as a messenger, as a common tipstaff? Was he not fit to try 
these rights, or to decide upon them ? He has told you her^ 
indeed nciratively, that ho did not know any title Mr. Hast- 
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mgs Lad to seize upon tLe property of tlie Begums, except 
upon Lis LypotLesis of the rebellion. He was asked, if lie 
knew any other. He answered no. It consequently appears, 
that Mr. Hastings, though he had before him his doctors of 
all laws, who could unravel for him all the enigmas of all 
the laws in the world, and who had himself shone upon 
questions of Mahomed an law, in the case of the Hudea 
Begum; did not dare to put this case to Sir Elijah Impey, 
and ask what was his opinion concerning the rights of these 
people ; he was tender, I suppose, of the reputation of the 
chief justice. For Sir Elijah Impey, though a very good 
man to write a letter, or take an affidavit in a corner, or run 
on a message, to do the business of an imder-sheriff, tipstaff, 
or bum-bailiff, was not fit to give an opinion on a question of 
Mabomedan law. 

Ton have beard Ali Ibrahim Khan referred to; tliis 
Mahomedan lawyer was carried by Mr. Hastings up to Be- 
nares, to be a witness of the vast good he had done in that 
province, and was made chief justice there. All, indeed, that 
we know of him, except the high character given of him by 
Mr. Hastings, is, I believe, that he is the Ali Ibrahim Khau 
whom in the Company’s records I find mentioned as a person 
giving bribes upon some former occasion to Mr. Hastings; 
but whatever he was besides, he was a doctor of the Maliomed- 
an law, he was a mufti, and was made by Mr. Hastings the 
principal judge in a criminal court, exercising (as I believe) 
likewise a considerable civil jurisdiction, and therefore he 
was qualified as a lawyer ; and Mr. Hastings cannot object 
to his qualifications either of integrity or of knowledge. 
This man was with him. Why did not he consult him upon 
this law? Why did he not make him out a case of John 
Doe and Eichard Eoe, of John Stokes and John a Kokes ? 
Why not say Sinub possesses such things, niider such and 
such circumstances, give me your opinion upon the legality 
of the possession. Ho ; he did no such thing. 

Your lordships, I am sure, will tliink it a little extraordi- 
nary, that neither this chief justice made by himself, nor that 
other chief justice whom he led about with him in a string ; 
the one an English chief justice, with a Mahomedan suite 
in his court ; the other a Mahomedan chief justice of the 
country ; that neither of them was consulted as lawyers b.v 
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fclie prisoner. Both of them were indeed otherwise employed 
by him. For we find Ali Ibrahim Khan employed in the 
same subservient capacity in which Sir Elijah Impey was; 
m order, I suppose, to keep the law of England and the law 
of Mahomet upon a just par; for upon this equality Mr. 
Hastings always values himself. Neither of these two chief 
justices, I say,. was ever consulted, nor one opinion taken; 
but they w^ere both employed in the correspondence and 
private execution of this abominable project, when the pri- 
soner himself had not either leisure or perhaps courage to 
give his public order in it till things got to greater ripeness. 

To Sir Elijah Impey, indeed, he did put a question; and, 
upon my word, it did not require an (Eclipiis or a Sphinx to 
answer it. Says he, I asked Sir Elijah Impey — IVniat ? a 
question on the title between the Nabob and his mother? 
No such thing. He puts an hypothetical question. Sup- 
posing, says he, a rebellion to exist in that country ; will the 
Nabob be justified in seizing the goods of the rebels ? Hiafc 
is a question decided in a moment ; and I must have a malice 
to Sir Elijah Impey, of which I am incapable, to deny the 
propriety of his answer. But observe, I pray you, my lords, 
there is something peculiarly good and correct in it; he does 
not take upon him to say one word of the actual existence of 
a rebellion, though he was at the time in the country, and if 
there had been any, he must have been a witness to it ; but 
so chaste was his character as a judge, tliat he would not 
touch upon the juries* office. I am chief justice here, says 
he, though a little wandering out of my orbit ; ye-t still the 
sacred office of justice is in me. Do you take upon you the 
fact; I find the law. Were it not for this sacred attention 
to separate jurisdictions, he might have been a tolerable judge 
of the fact. Just as good a judge as Mr. Hastings; for 
neither of them knew it any other way', as it appears after- 
wards, but by rumour and reports ; — reports, 1 believe, of 
Mr. Hastings’s own raising ; for I do not know that Sir Elijah 
Impey had anything to do with them. 

But to proceed. With regard to the title of these ladies, 
according to the Mahomedan law ; — you have nothing laid 
before you by the prisoner’s counsel, but a quotation cut out 
with the scissors from a Mahomedan law book (wln'eh I 
suspect very much the learned gentlemen have never road 
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through)) declaring liow a Malioraedaii’s effects are to be dis- 
tributed, But Mr. Hastings could not, at the time, l}a>e 
consulted that learned counsel who now defends him npoii 
the principles of the Iledaia, the lledaia not having been 
then published in English ; and I will venture to say, that 
neither 8ir Elijah Iinpey, nor Ali Ibrahim Xhan, nor any 
other person, high or low, in India, ever suggested this de- 
fence ; and that it was never thought of, till lately found by 
the learned counsel in the English translation of the liedaia. 
G-od bless ¥nel now says Mr, Hastings. "Wliat ignorance 
have I been in all this time ! 1 thought I was seizing this 
nnjustly, and that the pretence of rebellion was neeessaiy; 
but my counsel have found out a book, since published, and 
from it the}' ])roduce the law upon that subject, and show 
that the Nabob had a right to seize upon the treasures of 
iiis mother. But are your lordships so ignorant — jom lord- 
ships are not ignorant of anything,— -are any men so ignorant 
as not to know, that in every country the common law of 
distribution of the estate of an intestate amongst private in- 
dividuals is no rule with regard to the family arrangements 
of great princes. Is any one ignorant, that, from the days 
of the first origui of the Persian monarchy, the laws of wliich 
have become rules ever since Ibr almost all the monarchs of 
the East, the wives of great men have had, independent of 
the common distribution of their goods, great sums of money 
and great estates in land, one for their girdle, one for their 
veil, and so on, going through the rest of their ornaments 
and attire ; and that they held great estates and other efieets, 
over which the reigning monarch or his successor had no 
control whatever. Indeed, my lords, a more curious ami 
extraordinary species of trial tlian this of a question of right 
never was heard of since the \Yorld began. Mr. Hastings 
begins with seizing the goods of the Begums at Eyzabad, 
nine thousand miles from you, and fourteen years after tries 
the title in an English court, without having one pei'son to 
appear for these miserable ladies. 1 trust you will not sufier 
this mockery. 1 hope this last and ultimate shame will he 
spared us : for, I declare to God, that the defence and the 
principles of it appear to me ten thousand times worse than 
li e act itself. 

Now, my lords, this criminal, through nis eounsel, chooseii 
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s^-ith their usual flippaney to say, that the Comraoiis have 
been cautious in stating this part of the charge, knowing that 
they were on tender ground, and therefore did not yeiiture 
to sa}" enlifletl, hut possessed of only. A notable discovery 
indeed ! We are as far from being taken in by such miser- 
able distinctions as we are incapable of making them. "VVe 
certainly have not said that the Ikgums were entitled to, bur 
only that they were possessed of, certain property. And we 
have so said because we were not competent to decide upon 
their title j because your lordships are not competent to de- 
cide upon their title; because no part of this tribunai is 
competent to decide upon their title. You have not the 
parties before you ; you have not the cause before you, but 
are getting it by oblique, improper, and indecent means. A^oii 
are not a court of justice to try tliat question. The parties 
are at a distance from you. They are neither present them- 
selves, nor represented by any counsel, advocate, or attorney : 
and I hope no House of Lords will ever judge and decide 
upon the title of any liuman being, much less upon the title 
of the first w’oinen in Asia, sequestered, shut up from you, at 
nine thousand miles distance. 

1 believe, my lords, that the Emperor of Hindostan little 
thought, while Delhi stood, that an English subject of Mr. 
Hastings’s description should domineer over the Vizier of his 
empire, and give tlie law to the first persons in his dominions. 
He as little dreamed of it as any of your lordships now 
dream that you shall have your ])roperty seized by a dele- 
gate from Lucknow, and have it tried by what tenure a peer 
(u* [)eercss of Great ‘Britain hold, the one his estate, and the 
other her jointure, dower, or her share of goods, her para- 
])hernalia, in any court of adawlet in H indostan. If any such 
thing should hapnen, — for we know not what may happen; 
we live in an age o\ strange revolutions, and I doubt wdicther 
any more strange than this, — the Commons of Great Britain 
would slied their best bloo^ sooner than suffer that a tribu- 
nal at Lucknow should decide upon any of your titles, for 
the purpose of justifying a robber that has taken your pro- 
])erty. We should do the best we could, if such a strange 
circumstance occurred. 

The House of Commons, who are virtually the representa- 
tives of Lucknow, and who lately took £500,000 ol‘ tb'ii 
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money, will not suffer tlie natives first to be robbed of thei? 
f)ropertj, and then the titles, which, by the laws ol‘ their own, 
country, they have to the goods they possess, to be tried by 
any tribunal in Great Britain. Why nas it not tried in 
India before Mr. Hastings? One would suppose that an 
English governor, if called to decide upon such a claim of 
the Nabob’s, would doubtless be attended by judges, muftis, 
lawyers, and all the apparatus of legal justice.—No such 
tiling : this man inarches into the country, not with molavies, 
not with muftis, not with the solemn apparatus of Oriental 
justice : — no ; he goes with colonels, and cnjitains, and majors ; 
these are his lawyers ; and when he gets there, he demands 
from the parties, not their title. — No: Give me your money, 
is Ids cry. It is a shame (and I will venture to say tliat 
these gentlemen, upon recollection, will feel ashamed) to see 
the bar justify wiiat the sword is ashamed of. In reading 
this correspondence, I have found these great muftis and 
lawyers, these great chief justices, attornies-general, and so- 
licit ors-general, called colonels and captains, ashamed of these 
proceedings, and endeavouring to mitigate tlieir cruelty ; yet 
we see British lawyers in a British tribunal supporting and 
justifying these acts, on the plea of defective titles. 

The learned counsel asks, wdth an air of triumph, w’hether 
these ladies possessed these treasures by jointure, dow’er, will, 
or settlement. What was the title ? Was it a deed of gift 
— was it a devise — was it donatio causa mortis — w'as it dowser 
— was it jointure — w’hat W'as it? To all which senseless 
and absurd questions we answer, You asked uoue of these 
questions of the parties, wdieu you guaranteed to tliem, by a 
solemn treaty, the possession of their goods. Then w^as the 
time to have asked these questions: hut you asked none of 
tliem. You supposed their right, and you guaranteed it, 
though you might then have asked what w'as their riglit. 
But besides the force and virtue of the guarantee, tliese un- 
happy princesses bad ransomed themselves from any ciaim 
upon their property. They paid a sum of money, applied to 
your^^use, for that guarantee. They had a treble title — by 
possession, by guarantee, by purchase. 

Again ; did you ask these questions when you went to rob 
them of their landed estates, their money, their ornaments, 
and even their wearing apparel ? When you sent those great 
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lawyers, major — ^major — and the other majors, and colonels, 
and captains, did you call on them to exhibit their title 
deeds? INTo — ^^dth a pistol at their breast, you demanded 
their money. Instead of forging a charge of rebellion against 
these unhappy persons, why did you not then call on them 
for their vouchers ? Ko rebellion was necessary to give va- 
lidity to a civil claim. What you could get by an ordinary 
judgment did not want confiscation called to its aid. W'heii 
you had their eunuchs, their ministers, their treasurers, their 
agents, and attomies in irons, did yon then ask any of these 
questions ? JSTo — Discover the money you have in trust, or 
you go to corporal punishment — you go to the castle of Clm- 
nar — here is another pair of irons; — this was the only lan- 
guage used. 

AVhen the court of directors, alarmed at the proceedings 
against these ancient ladies, ordered their Indian government 
to make an inquiry into their conduct, the prisoner had tliea 
an opportunity and a duty imposed upon him of entering 
into a complete justification of his conduct ; he might have 
justified it by every civil and by every criminal mode of pro- 
cess. Did he do tins ? No — Your lordships have in evidence 
the manner, equally despotic, rehellioiis^ insolent, fraudulent, 
tricking, and evasive, by which he positively refused all in- 
quiry into the matter. How stands it now, more than twelve 
years after the seizure of their goods — at ten tliousand miles 
distance ? You ask of these women, buried in the depths of 
Asia, secluded from human commerce, what is their title to 
their estate. Have you the parties before you ? have you 
summoned them ? where is their attorney ? where is their 
agent ? where is their counsel ? Is this law^ ? Is this a legal 
process ? Is this a tribunal — the liighest tribunal of all — that 
which is to furnish the example for, and to he a control on 
all the rest ? But wlmt is worse, you do not come direcily to 
the trial of this riglit to property. You are desired to sur- 
round and circumvent it ; you are desired obliquely to steal 
an iniquitous judgment, wiiich yon dare not boldly ravish. 
At this judgment you can only arrive by a side wind. You 
have before you a criminal process against an offender ; 
one of the charges against him is, that he has robbed matrons 
of high and reverend place. His defence is that they had 
not the apt deeds to entitle them in law to this property, ia 
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this cause, with only the delinquent party before you, joti 
are called u[)oii to try their title on his allegations of its in- 
validity, and by acquitting him to divest them nut only of 
their goods but of their honour; to call them disseizors, 
wrong-doers, cheats, defrauders of their own son. No hear- 
ing for them, no pleading, all appeal cut off. AVas ever a 
man indicted for a robbery, that is, for the forcible taking oi 
the goods possessed by another, suffered to desire the pro- 
secutor to show the deeds or other instrmnents by which he 
acquired those goods ? The idea is contemptible and ridicu- 
lous. Do these men dream ? Do they conceive in their con- 
fused imaginations that you can be here trying such a ques- 
tion, and venturing to decide upon it ? Your lordships will 
never do that which if you did do you would be unfit to 
subsist as a tribunal for a single hour ; and if we on our part 
did not bring before you this attempt as the heaviest aggra- 
vation of the prisoner’s crimes, we should betray our trust 
as representatives of the Commons of Great Britain. Having 
made this protest in favour of law, of justice, and good policy, 
j)ermit me to take a single step more. 

I will now show your lordships tliat it is very possible, nay 
very probable, and almost certain, that a great part of wdiat 
these ladies possessed was a saving of their own, and inde- 
pendent of any grant. It appears in the papers before you 
that these unfortunate ladies had about £70,000 a year land- 
ed property. Mr. Bristow states in evidence before your 
lordships that their annual expenses did not exceed a lack 
and a half, and that their income was about seven lacks; 
that they had possessed this for twenty years before the 
death of Sujah Dowlah, and from the death of that prince to 
the day of the robbery. Now, if your lordships will calcu- 
late what the savings from an income of £70,000 a year wall 
amount to, when the party spends about £15,000 a year, 
vou will see that by a regular and strict economy these people 
may have saved considerable property of their own, inde- 
pendent of their titles to any other property ; and this is a 
rational way of accounting for their being extremely rich. 
It may be supposed, likewise, that they had all those advan- 
tages which ladies of high rank usually have in that country ; 
gifts at marriage, <S;c. We know that there arc deeds of gift 
by husbands to their wives during their lifetime, and many 
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other legal means b / which women in Asia become possessed 
of rer j great property ; but Mr. Hastings has taught them 
the danger of much wealth, and the danger of economy. He 
has shown them that they are saying, not for their fami jcs, 
for those who may possibly stand in the utmost need of it, 
but for tyrants, robbers, and oppressors. 

My lords, I am really ashamed to have said so much upon 
the subject of their titles. And yet there is one observation 
more to he made, and then I shall have done with this part of 
the prisoner’s defence. It is that the Nabob himself never 
has made a claim on this ground; even Mr. Hastings, his 
despotic master, could never get him regularly and system- 
atically to make such a claim ; the very reverse of this is the 
truth; when urged on to the cominission of these acts of 
violence by Mr. Middleton, you have seen with what horror 
and how reluctantly he lends his name, and when he does so 
he is dragged like a victim to the stake. At the beginning 
of tliis affair, where do we find that he entered this claim 
as the foundation of it ? Upon one occasion only, when 
dragged to join in this wicked act, something dropped from 
his lips which seemed rather to have been forced into his 
mouth, and which he was obliged to spit out again, about 
the possibility that he might have had some right to the ef- 
fects of the Begums. 

"VYe next come to consider the manner in which these acts 
of violence were executed. They forced the Nabob himself 
to accompany their troops and their resident, Mr. Middleton, 
to attack the city and to storm the fort in which these ladies 
lived, and consequently to outrage their persons, to insult 
their character, and to degrade their dignity, as well as to 
rob them of all they had. 

That your lordships may learn something of one of these’ 
ladies called the Munny Begum, I will refer you to Majt r 
Brown’s evidence; a man who was at Delhi, the fountain- 
head of all the nobility of India, and must have known who 
tins lady was that has been treated with such indignity by 
the prisoner at your bar. Major Brown was asked, What 
was the opinion at Delhi respecting the rank, quality, and 
cha*'acter of the princesses of Oude or of either of theun ? 
The elder, or Munny Begum, was, says he, a woman of high 
rank; she was, I believe, the daughter of Saidit Ali K'^an, a 
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person of higli rank in the time of Mahomed Shah. — Do 
3'Oa know whether any woman in all Hindostan was consi- 
dered of sup«rior rank or birth ? he answers, I believe not, 
except those of the royal family. She was a near relation to 
Mirza Shulfee Khan, w'ho was a noble of nobles, the first 
person at that day in the empire. In answer to another ques- 
tion put by a noble lord, in the same examination, respecting 
the conversation which he had with Mirza Shiiffee Khan, 
and of which he had given an account, he says, he (Mirza 
Shiilfee Khan) spoke of the attempt to seize the treasures of 
the Begums, which was then suspected, in terms of resent- 
ment and as a disgrace in which he participated, as being 
related by blood to the house of Sufider Jung, who was the 
husband of the old Begum. He says afterwards, in the same 
examination, that he, the Begum’s husband, was the second 
man, and that her father was the first man, in the Mogul 
empire. How the Mogul empire, when this w'oman came 
into the world, was an empire of that dignity that kings 
were its subjects; and this very Mirza Slmlfee Khan that 
we speak of, her near relation, was then a prince with a 
million a year revenue, and a man of the first rank, after 
the Great Mogul, in the whole empire. 

]\ry lords, these were people that ought to have been treat- 
ed with a little decorum. When we consider the high rank 
of their husbands, their fathers, and their children — a rank 
so high that we have nothing in Great Britain to compare 
with theirs — we cannot be surprised that they were left in 
possession of great revenues, great landed estates, and great 
monied property. All the female parts of these families, 
whose alliance was, doubtless, much courted, could not be 
proffered in marriage and endowed in a manner agreeably to 
the dignity of such persons, but with great sums of money ; 
and your lordships must also consider the multitude of chib 
dren of which these fixmilies frequently consisted. The con- 
sequences of this robbery were such as might naturally be 
expected. It is said that not one of the females of this 
family has since been given in marriage. 

But all this has nothing to do with the rebellion. If they 
had, indeed, rebelled to cut their own son’s throat, tliere is 
an end of the business. But what evidence have you of tluH 
fact ; and if none can be produced, does not the prisoner’s 
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defence aggravate infinitely liis crime and that of Ms agents? 
Did they ever once state to these unfortunate women that 
any such rebellion existed ? Did they ever charge them with 
it ? Did they ever set the charge down in writing, or make 
it verbally, that they had conspired to destroy their son, a 
son whom IMr. Hastings had brought there to rob them ? Kc, 
tliis was what neither Mr, Hastings nor his agent ever did; 
for as they never made a civil demand upon them, so they 
never made a criminal charge against them, or against any 
person belonging to them. 

I save your lordships the trouble of listening to the man- 
ner in which they seized upon these people, and dispersed 
their guard. Mr. Middleton states that they found great dif- 
ficulties in getting at their treasures ; that they stormed their 
forts successively, but found great reluctance in the sepoys 
to make their way into the inner enclosures of the women’s 
apartments. Being at a loss what to do, their only resource, 
he says, was to threaten that they would seize their eunuchs. 
These are generally persons who have been bought slaves, 
and who, not having any connexions in the country where 
they are settled, are supposed to guard both the honour of 
the women and their treasures with more fidelity than other 
persons would do. "VVe kjiow that in Constantinople, and 
in many other places, these persons ejijoy offices of the 
highest trust, and are of great rank and dignity ; and this 
dignity and rank tliey possess for the purpose of enabling 
them to fulfil their great trusts more efiectually. The two 
principal eunuchs of the Begums w'ere Jewar and Behar Ali 
Khan, persons of as high rank and estimation as any people 
in the country. These persons, however, were seized, not, 
says Mr. Hastings, for the purpose of extorting money, as 
assumed in the charge, but as agents and principal instru- 
ments of exciting the insurrection before alluded to, &c. Mr. 
Hastings declares that they were not seized for the purpose 
of extorting money, but that they were seized in order to 
be punished for their crimes, and, eo nomine^ for this crime 
of rebellion. How this crime could not have been committed 
immediately by women themselves ; for no woman can come 
forward and head her own troops. We have not heard that 
any woman has done so since the time of Zenohia, in another 
part of the East; and we know that in Persia no person can 
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behold the fa.'e of a woman of rank, or speak to females 
of condition but through a curtain ; therefore thej' could 
not go out themselves and be active in a rebellion. But, I 
own, it would be some sort of presumption against them if 
Jewar All Khan and Behar Ali Khan had headed troops and 
been concerned in acts of rebellion ; and the prisoner’s coun- 
st*l have taken abundance of pains to show that such persons 
(io sometimes head armies and command legions in the East. 
I’his we acknowledge that they sometimes do. If these 
eunuchs had behaved in this way, if they had headed armies 
and commanded legions, for the purposes of rebellion, it 
would have been a fair presumption that their mistresses were 
c'tiiicerned in it. But instead of any proof of such facts, Mr. 
Hastings simply says, we do not arrest them for tlie purpose 
of extorting money, but as a punishment for their crimes. 
15y Mr. Middleton’s account you will see the utter falsity of 
this assertion. God knows what he has said that is true. It 
would indeed be singular not to detect liim in a falsity, hut 
in a truth. I will now show your lordships the utter falsity 
of this wicked allegation. 

There is a letter from Mr. Middleton to Sir Elijah Tmpey, 
dated Eyzabad, the 25th of January, 1782, to which I will 
call your lordships’ attention. 

Dear Sir Elijah, — I have the satisfaction to inform you 
that we have at length so far obtained the great object of 
our expedition to this place, as to commence on the receipt 
of money, of which, in the course of this day, we have got 
about six lacks. I know not yet what amount we shall 
actually realize, but I think I may safely venture to pro- 
nounce it will be equal to the liquidation of the Company’s 
balance. It has been at once the most important and the 
most difficult point of duty w'hich has ever occurred in my 
oflice ; and the anxiety, the hopes, and fears, w^hich have 
idternately agitated my mind, >'annot be described or con- 
ceived but by those who have been witness to what bus 
passed in the course of this long contest. The [Nabob’s] 
ministers have supported me nobly, and deserve much com- 
mcndatiou. Without the shrewd discernment and knowledge 
of the finesse and tricks of tlie country which Hyder Beg 
Khan possesses, T beheve we should have succeeded but 
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mdinereiitly ; ‘for I soon, found tliat no real advantage was 
to be -obtained by proceeding at once to violent extremities 
ivith the Begum, and that she was only to be attacked 
through the mediuur of her confidential servants, who it re- 
quired considerable address to,' get hold of. However, vve 
at. last effected it; and:by using some few severities wit'^i 
them, we at length came at the secret hoards of this old lady. 
1 will write you more particulars hereafter. • 

I am sorry to inform you my little boy still continues 
in’a very precarious way, though somewhat better than when 
I had' last the honour to address you. My respects to Lady 
Impey. And believe me, with great regard, my dear Sir 
Elijah, your faithful, obliged, and most affectionate humble 
servant, ; 

“Nathaniel Middleton.” 

My lords, we produce this letter to your lordships, because 
it is a letter which begins with Sir JSUjah,''*' and 

alludes to some family matters, and is therefore more likely 
to discover the real truth, the true genius of a proceeding, 
than all the formal and official stuff that ever was produced.' 
You see the tenderness and affection in which they. proceed. 
You see it is his dear' Sir Elijah, You see that he does not 
tell the dear Sir Elijah, the chief justice of India, the pillar 
of the law, the great conservator of personal liberty and pri- 
vate property, — he does not tell him that he has been able 
to convict these eunuchs^of any crime ; he does not tell him 
he has the pleasure of informing him what matter he has got, 
upon wffiich a decision at law may be grounded ; he does not 
tell him that he has got the least proof of the want of title 
in those ladies : not a wwd of the kind. You cannot help 
observing the soft language used' in this tender biDet-doiix 
between Mr. Middleton and Sir Elijah Impey. You would 
imagine that they were making love, and that you heard the 
voice of the turtle in the land. You hear the soft cooing, the 
gentle addresses. Oh, my hopes to-day, my fears to-morrow, 
all the language of friendslnp almost heightened into love ; 
and it comes at last to.‘“ X hare got at tlie secret hoa/rds of 
these ladies.''^ Let ns rejoice, my dear Sir Elijah ; this is a 
day of rejoicing; a day ‘of triumph; -and this triumph we 
have obtained by seiziin'g.- upon ^ the -old lady^s eunuchs, in 
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doing \\bicli, however, we found a great deal of difficult/. 
You would imagine from this last expression, that it was not 
two eunuchs, with a few miserable women clinging about 
them, that they had to seize, bat that they had to break 
through all the guards which we see lovers sometimes break- 
ing through when they want to get at their ladies. Hardly 
ever did the beauty of a young lady excite such rapture; I 
defy all the charms this country can furnish to produce a 
more w'onderful effect than was produced by the hoards of 
these two old w^omen in the bosoms of Sir Elijah Impey and 
Mr, Middleton. have got,’* he exultingly says, ‘^we 

have got to the secret hoards of this old lady ; ” and I verily 
believe there never was a passign less dissembled ; there 
nature spoke ; there was truth triumphant, honest truth. 
Others may feign a passion ; but nobody can doubt the rap- 
tures of Mr. Hastings, Sir Elijah Impey, and Mr. Middleton. 

My lords, one w^ould have expected to have found here 
something of their crimes ; something of their rebellion ; for 
he talks of a few necessary severities.” But no ; you find 
the real criminal, the real object, was the secret hoards of the 
old ladies. It is true a few Beverities were necessary to ob- 
tain that object ; however, they did obtain it. How then did 
they proceed ? — First, they themselves took and received in 
weight and tale all the money that was in the place ; I say 
all, for whether there was any more they never have dis- 
covered with all their search from that day to this. There- 
fore w^e fairly presume that they bad discovered all that there 
w^as to discover with regard to money. They next took from 
these unfortunate people an engagement for the amount of 
treasure, at a definite sum, without knowing whether they 
had it or not ; whether they could procure it or not. The 
Bow Begum has told us, as your lordships have it in evidence, 
that they demanded from her a million of money ; that she 
of course denied having any such sums; but Mr. Middleton 
forced her unfortunate eunuchs or treasurers, by some fet» 
severities, to give their bond for ^ 6600 , 000 . 

You would imagine that when these eunuchs had given up 
all that was in their power, when they had given a bond for 
what they had not (for they were only the treasurers of 
other people), that the bond would not have been rigidly 
exacted. But what do Mr. Hastings and Mr. Middleton as 
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sooB as they get tbeir plunder ? They went to fcheir own 
assay-table by which they measured the rate of exchange 
between the coins in currency at Oude and those at Calcutta, 
and add the difference to the sum for which the bond was 
given. Thus the}^ seize the secret hoards ; they examine it 
as if they were receiving a debt ; and they determine what 
this money would and ought to produce at Calcutta : not 
considering it as coming from people who gave all they had 
to give, but as what it would produce at the mint at Calcutta, 
according to a custom made for the profit of the residents ; 
even though Mr, Hastings upon another occasion charged 
upon Mr. jSristow as a crime that he had made that profit. 
This money, my lords, was taken to that assay-table whicli 
they had invented for their own profit, and they made their 
victims pay a rupee and a half batta, or exchange of money, 
upon each gold mobur; by which and other charges they 
brought them £60,000 more in debt; and forced them to 
give a bond for that £60,000. 

Tour lordships have seen in what manner these debts were 
contracted ; and that they were contracted by persons en- 
gaging not for themselves, for they had nothing ; all their 
property was apparently their mistresses*. You will now 
see in what manner the payment of them was exacted, and 
we shall beg leave to read to you their own accounts of their 
own proceedings. Your lordships will then judge whether 
they were proceeding against rebels as rebels, or against 
wealthy people as wealthy people, punishing them under pre- 
tence of crimes for their own profit. 

In a letter from Mr. Middleton to Mr. Hastings, after two 
other paragraphs, he goes on thus : — It remained only to 
get possession of her wealth ; and to effect this, it was then 
and is still my firm and unalterable opinion that it was in- 
dispensably necessary to employ temporizing expedients, and 
to work upon the hopes and fears of the Begum herself, and 
more especially upon those of her principal agents, througli 
whose means alone there appeared any probable chance of 
our getting access to the hidden treasures of the late Vizier ; 
and when I acquaint you tliat by far the greatest part of the 
treasure which has been delivered to the ISTabob was taken 
from the most secret recesses in the houses of the two eu- 
nuchs, whence, of course, it could not have been extraeted 
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wilhout the adoption of those means which could induce the 
discovery, I shall hope for your approbation of what I did; 
I must also observe that no further rigour than that which 1 
exerted could have been used against females in this country, 
to whom there can be no access y the Nabob and Solar Jung 
were the only two that could enter the zenana ; the first 
was a son, who was to address a parent, and of course could 
use no language or action but that of earnest and reiterated 
solicitation ; and the other was in all appearance a traitor to 
our cause. Where force could be employed it was not 
spared ; the troops of the Begum were driven aw'ay and dis- 
persed ; their guns taken ; her fort and the outward walls 
of her house seized and occupied by our troops at the Na- 
bob’s requisition, and her chief agents imprisoned and put in 
irons. No further step was left. And in this situation they 
still remain, and are to continue (excepting only a remission 
of the irons) until the final liquidation of the payment ; and 
if then you deem it proper, no possible means of ofence 
being left in her hands, or those of her agents, all her lands 
and property having been taken, I mean, wdth your sanction, 
to restore her house and servants to her, and hope to be fa- 
voured wdth your early reply, as I expect that a few days 
will complete the final surrender of all that is further expect- 
ed from the Begum.” 

There are some things in this letter which I g?hall beg your 
lordships to remark ; — there is mention made of a few pre- 
liminary severities used by Mr, Middleton in order to get at 
their money ; well, he did get at the money, and he got a 
bond for the payment of an additional sum, which they 
thought proper to fix at about £600,000, to which was added 
another usurious bond for £60,000 ; and in order to extort 
these forced bonds, and to make up their aggravated crimes 
of usury, violence, aud oppression, they put these eunuchs 
into prison without food and water, and loaded their limbs 
with fetters : — this was their second imprisonment ; and what 
followed these few severities, your lordships will remark — 
still more severities. They continued to persecute, to op- 
press, to work upon these men by torture and by the fear of 
torture ; till at last having found that all their proceedings 
were totally ineffectual, they desire the women to surrender 
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fcheir liouse ; though it is in evidence before joii. thfit to re- 
move a woman from her own house to another house with- 
out her consent is an outrage of the greatest atrocit}^, on 
account of which many women have not only threatened, 
but have actually put themselves to death. Mr. Hastings 
himself, in the case of Miinny Begum, had considered such 
a proposition as the last degree of outrage that could be 
otYered. These women offered to go from house to house 
while their residence was searched ; but, no, say. their tor- 
mentors, the treasure may be bricked up in so large a house 
in such a manner that we cannot find it. 

But to proceed with the treatment of these unfortunate 
men. I will read to your lordships a letter of Mr. Middleton 
to Captain Leonard Jaques, commanding at Byzabad ; 18th 
Marci 1782. 

Sir, — I have received your letter of the 13th instant ; tlie 
two prisoners, Behar and J ewar Ali Khan, having violated 
their written solemn engagement with me, for the payment 
of the balance due to the honourable Company, on the Nabob’s 
assignments, accepted by them, and declining giving me any 
satisfactory assurances on that head, I am under the disagree- 
able necessity of recurring to severities to enforce the saiil 
payment. This is therefore to desire that you immediately 
cause them to be put in irons, and kept so until I shall arrive 
at Byzabad, to take further measures, as may be neces- 
sary.”'.. ■' 

Here is the answer of Captain Jaques to Mr. Middleton. 

“April 23rd, 1782. 

“ Sib, — Allow me the honour of informing you that the 
place the prisoners, Behar Ali Khan and Jewar Ali Khan, are 
confined in, is become so very unhealthy, by the number 
obliged to be on duty in so confined a place at this hot season 
of the year, and so situated that no reduction can, with pro- 
priety, be made from their guard, it being at such a distance 
from the battalion.” 

¥011 see, my lords, what a condition these unfortunate per* 
sons were in at that period ; you see they were put in ironSj 
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iu a place highly unhealthy; and from this you will judge of 
the treatment which followed thefew severities. The first 
Yielded a bond for £600,000 ; the second, a bond for £60,000 ; 
the third was intended to extort the payment of these bonds, 
and completed their series, 

I will now read a letter from Captain Jaques to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, from the printed minutes ; dated Palace, Fyzabad, 
May 18th, 1782, consequently written nearly a month after 
the former. 

“ SiE, — The prisoners, Behar and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem 
to be very sickly, have requested their irons might be taken 
oif for a few days, that they might take medicine, and w^alk 
about the garden of the place where they are confined, to 
assist the medicine in its operation. Now, as I am sure they 
would be equally as secure without their irons as wuth them, 
I think it my duty to inform you of this request, and desire 
to know your pleasure concerning it. 

(Signed) ‘‘Leonaei> Jaques.^’ 

On the 22nd May, 1782, Captain Jaques’s humane pro- 
posal is thus replied to by Mr. Middleton ; — I am sorry it is 
not in my power to comply with your proposal of easing 
the prisoners for a few days of their fetters. Much as my 
humanity may he touched by their sufferings, I should think 
it inexpedient to afford them any alleviation, while they per- 
sist in a breach of their contract with me ; and indeed no 
indulgence could he shown them without the authority of 
the Nabob, who, instead of consenting to moderate the rigours 
of their situation, would be most willing to multiply them. 

(Signed) “Nathaniel Mildleton.” 

I will now call your lordships’ attention to other letters 
connected with this transaction. 

Letter from Major Grilpin to Mr. Middleton, J une 5th, 1782, 

“SiE, — Agreeably to your instructions, I went to tlie 
prisoners, Behar and Jewar Ali Khan, accompanied by Hooias 
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Eoi, wlio read the papers respectiBg the balance now due. 
ke. &c. ' ^ ■ 

‘‘In general terms they expressed concern at not being 
able to discharge the same without the assistance of the Be- 
gum, and requested indulgence to send a message to her on 
that subject, and in the evening they would give an answer. 

“I went at the time appointed for the answer, but did not 
receive a satisfactory one ; in consequence of w'h’ch I desii ed 
them to be ready at the shortest notice to proceed to Luck- 
now ; and explained to them every particular contained in 
your letter of the 1st instant, respecting them. 

“ Yesterday morning I sent for Lataffit Ali Khdn,and de- 
sired him to go to the Bow Begum, and deliver the substance 
of my instructions to her, which he did, and returned with 
the enclosed letter from her. From some circumstances 
wdiich I have heard to-day, I am hopeful the prisoners will 
soon think seriously of their removal, and pay the balance 
rather than submit themselves to an inconvenient jormney to 
Lucknow.” 

To Major Grilpin, commanding at Fyzabacl, from Mr. Mid- 
dleton ; — “ Sir, I have been favoured wdth your letter of the 
fifth instant, informing me of the steps you had taken in 
consequence of my instructions of the fir-st, and covering a 
letter from the Bow Begum, which is so unsatisfactory that 
I cannot think of returning an answer to it. Indeed, as all 
correspondence between the Begum and me has long been 
stopped, I request you will be pleased to inform her that I 
by no means wish to resume it, or maintain any friendly 
intercourse with her, until she has made good my claim upon 
her for the balance due. 

“ I have now, in conformity to my former instructions, to 
desire that the two prisoners, Behar and Jewar Ali Kh^n, 
may be immediately sent under a siifScient guard to Luck- 
now, unless, upon your imparting to them this intimation, 
either they or the Begum should actually pay the balance, or 
give you such assurances or security for the assets to be im- 
mediately forthcoming, as you ihinli can be relied upon ; in 
which case you will of course suspend the execution of this 
ordksT,” 
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^rr...Ei chard Johnson to Major Gilpin; Lucknow, 24th 
J une, 1782 ; — Sir, I have received the honour of jour letter 
of the 20th. The prisoners arrived here this morning; 
Lieutenant Crow has delivered them over to Captain Waugh, 
and returns to you in a day or two. 

I think their hint to you a very good one, and worth im- 
proving upon ; was the Bow Begum to think that she must 
go ..to Allahabad, or any other place, while her palace is 
searched for the hidden treasure of the late Yizier, it might 
go further than any other step that can be immediately taken 
towards procuring payment of the balance outstanding. 

‘‘The prisoners are to he threatened with severities to- 
morrow, to make them discover wdiere the balance may be 
procurable, the fear of which may possibly have a good effect ; 
.and the apprehensions of the Begum, lest they should discover 
the hidden treasure, may induce her to make you tenders of 
payment, which you may give any reasonable encouragement 
to promote that may occur to you, 

“ The jaghire cannot he released to her on any other 
terms, nor even to the Nabob, until the five lacks for which 
it was granted he paid up ; and the prisoners must also be 
detained until the full fifty lacks be liquidated ; consequently 
nothing but the fear of an increase of demand, upon breach 
of; the first engagement on her part, will induce her to prompt 
payment.’* 

• Letter from Mr. Richard Johnson to the commanding 
officer of the guard ; Lucknow’’, 23rd J uly, 1782 : — “ Sir, 
some violent demands having been made for the release of the 
prisoners, it is necessary that every possible precaution be 
taken for their security. You will therefore be pleased to be 
very strict in guarding them; and I herewith send another 
pair of fetters, to be added to those now upon the prisoners.*’ 

■ ' Letter from Robert Steere Allen to Richard Johnson, Esq., 
acting resident; Lucknow, 23rd July, 1782: — “Sir, I have 
received your instructions, and ordered the fetters to be added ; 
but they are by much too small for their feet. The utmost 
regard shall be paid to the security of the prisoners, I have 
sent hack the fetters that you may have them altered, if you 
think proper.** 
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Letter from Mr, Johnson to the officer commanding the 
guard; Lucknow, 28th. June, 1782 Sir, The jShxbob 
having determined to inflict corporal punishment upon the 
prisojiers under jour guard, this is to desire that his officers, 
when they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, 
and be permitted to do with them as they shall see proper, 
only taking care that they leave them always under your 
charge.” 

I 'W'iil now trouble your lordships with the following pas- 
sages from Mr. Holt’s evidence Q. Lid you ever see the 
two ministers of the Begum I saw them brought into 

Lucknow. — Q, In what situation were they when you saw 
them brought into Lucknow ?—^. They were brought in 
their palanquins, attended by a guard of sepoys. — Q, Under 
whose command were the sepoys ? — A, That they were 
brought in by ? — Q. Yes. — A, 1 do not recollect. — Q. Were 
those sepoys that brought in the prisoners part of the 
Nabob’s army, or were they any British troops ? — A. To the 
best of my recollection, they were detached from a regiment 
then stationed at ryzabad.*— Q. In whose service was tliat 
regiment? — A. In the Company’s. — Q. Were they imprisoned 
in any house near that in which you resided? — A. They 
were imprisoned immediately under the window of the house 
in which I resided, close to it.— -Q. Lid you, or did you not, 
ever see any preparations made for any corporal punishment ? 
— A, I saw something of a scaflblding. — Q. Eor what pur- 
pose ? — A. I heard it was for the purpose of tying them up. 
— Q. AVhose prisoners did you consider these men to be ?— 
A* I considered them as prisoners of the resident ; they were 
close to his house, and under an European officer,” 

Your lordships have now seen the whole process, except 
one dreadful part of it, which was the threatening to send 
the Begum to the castle at Chunar. After all these cruelties, 
after all these menaces of further cruelties, after erecting u 
scaffold for actually exercising the last degree of criminal 
punishment, namely, by whipping these miserable persons in 
public ; after everything has been done but execution, our 
inability to prove by evidence this part of their proceedings 
has secured to your lordships a circumstance of decorum ob- 
served on the stage, where murders, executions, whippings, 
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aiid cruelties are performed beMnd the scenes. 1 know as 
certainly as a man can know such a thing, from a document 
which I cannot produce in evidence here ; but I have it in 
the handwriting of the resident, Mr. Bristow, that Behar Ah 
Khan was actually scourged in the manner that we speak of, 
1 had it in writing in the man’s hand ; I put the question to 
him, but he refused to answer it, because he thought it might 
criminate himself, and criminate us all ; but if your lordships 
saw the scaffold erected for the purpose, and of this we have 
evidence, would you not necessarily believe that the scourg- 
ing did follow ? All this was done in the name of the 
Nabob ; but if the Nabob is the person claiming his father’s 
effects, if the Nabob is the person vindicating a rebellion 
against himself upon his nearest relations, w^hy did he not 
in person take a single step in this matter ? Why do we see 
nothing but his abused name in it ? We see no order under 
liis own hand. We see all the orders given by the cool Mr. 
IMiddleton, by the outrageous Mr. Johnson, by all that gang 
of persons that the prisoner used to disgrace the British name. 
Who are the officers that stormed their fort ? who pnt on the 
irons ? who sent them ? who supplied them ? They are 
all, all English officers. There is not an appearance even of 
a minister of the Nabob’s, in the whole transaction. The 
actors are all Englishmen ; and we, as Englishmen, call for 
punishment upon those who have thus degraded and dis- 
honoured the English name. 

We do not use torture or cruelties, even for the greatest 
crimes, hut have banished them from our courts of justice ; 
we never suffer them in any case. Yet those men, in order 
to force others to break their most sacred trust, inflict tortures 
upon them. They drag their poor victims from dungeon to 
dungeon, from one place of punishment to another ; and whol- 
ly on account of an extorted bond ; for they owed no money, 
tliey could not owe any ; but to get this miserable balance of 
£60,000 founded upon their tables of exchange : after they 
liad plundered these ladies of £500,000 in money and 
£70,000 a year in land, they could not be satisfied without 
putting usury and extortion upon tyranny and oppression. 
To enforce this unjust demand, the miserable victims were 
imprisoned, ironed, scourged, and at last threatened to be sent 
prisoners to Chanar. This menace succeeded. The personi 
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wbc had resisted irons, who had been, as the Begums say, 
refused food and water, stowed in an unwholesome, stink ijig, 
pestilential prison, these persons withstood everything till 
the fort of Chimar was mentioned to them ; and then their 
fortitude gave way ; and why ? The fort of Chunar was not 
in the dominions of the Nabob, whose rights they pretended 
to he vindicating; to name a British fort, in their eireum- 
stances, w^as to name everything that is most horrible in 
tyranny ; so at least it appeared to them. They gave way ; 
and thus were committed acts of oppression and cruelty un- 
known, 1 will venture to say, in the history of India. The 
%vomen indeed could not be brought forward and scourged, 
but their ministers were tortured, till, for their redemption, 
these princesses gave up all their clothes, all the ornaments of 
their persons, all their jewels, all the memorials of their hus- 
bands and fathers, all were delivered up, and valued by 
merchants at £50,000; and they also gave up £5000 in 
money, or thereabouts ; so chat in reality only about £5000, 
a mere nothing, a sum not worth mentioning, even in the 
calculations of extortion and usury, remained unpaid. 

But, my lords, what became of all this money ? When 
you examine these witnesses here, they tell you it was paid 
to Hyder Beg Kh^n. Now, they had themselves received 
the money in tale at their own assay -table ; and when an 
account is demanded of the produce of the goods, they 
shrink from it, and say it was Hyder Beg Khan who received 
the things, and sold them. Where is Hyder Beg Khan’s 
receipt? The Begums say (and the thing speaks for itself), 
that even gold and jewels coming from them lost their value ; 
that part of the goods were spoilt, being kept long unsold in 
damp and bad w^arehouses ; and that the rest of the goods 
were sold, as thieves sell their spoil, for little or nothing. In 
all this business, Mr. Hastings and Mr. Middleton were them- 
selves the actors, chief actors ; but now, when they are called 
TO account, they substitute Hyder Beg Khan in their place, 
a man that is dead and gone; and you hear nothing more of 
this pari of the business. 

But the sufferings of these eunuchs did not end here; 
tliey were, on account of this odd £5000, confined for twelve 
months, not prisoners at large, like this prisoner who thrusts 
his sore leg into your lordships’ faces everv day, but in harsh 
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aud crutjl confinement. These are the persons that I feci 
for. It is their dungeon, it is their unrevenged wrongs ihat 
move me. It is for these innocent, miserahle, unhappy men, 
who were guilty of no offence but fidelity to their mistresses, 
in order to vex and torture whom (the first women in Asia) 
in the persons of their ministers, these cruelties were exer- 
cised ; these are they for whom I feel, and not for the miser- 
able sore leg or M^hining cant of this prisoner. He has been 
tlie author of all these wrongs ; and if you transfer to him 
any of the sympathy you owe to .these sufferers, you do 
wrong — you violate compassion. Think of their irons. Has 
not this criminal, who put on these irons, been without one 
iron ? Has he been threatened with torture ? Has he been ' 
locked up without food and water ? Have his sufferings been 
aggravated as the sufferings of these poor men were aggra- 
vated ? What punishment has been inflicted, and wbat can 
be inflicted, upon him in any manner commensurate with the 
atrocity of his crimes ? 

At last, my lords, these unhappy men were released. Mr. 
Bristow, who had been sent to Lucknow, writes to Mr. Hast- 
ings, and informs him that severities could do no more ; that 
imprisonments and menaces could get no more money. I 
believe not ; for I doubt much whether any more was to be 
got. But whether there was or not, all the arts of extor- 
tion, fortified by all the arts of tyranny, of every name and 
species, had failed, and therefore Mr. Bristow released the 
prisoners ; but without any warrant for so doing from Mr 
Hastings, who, after having received this letter from Mr 
Bristow, gets the supreme council to order these very severi- 
ties to be continued, till the last farthing was paid. In order 
to induce the council to sanction this measure, he suppressed 
Mr. Bristow’s declaration — that severities could do nothing 
more in exacting further payments ; and the resident, I find, 
was afterwards obliquely punished for his humanity by Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr. Bristow’s letter is dated the I2th of Hecemher, and lio 
thus writes: — 

The battalion at Fyzahad [where the Begums and tlieir 
ministers had been confined] is recalled, and my letter to tho 
board of the first instant has explained my conduct to tho 
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Begurj. The letter I addressed her, a translation of I 

beg leave to enclose (No. 2), was with a view of convincing 
her that you readily assented to her being freed from the re- 
straints wdiich had been imposed upon her ; and that your 
acquiescence in her sufferings was a measure of necessity, to 
which you were forced by her extraordinary conduct. I 
wished to make it appear, this was a matter on which you di- 
rected me to consult the Vizier’s pleasure, that it might be 
known you were the spring from whence she was restored to 
her dignity and consequence,” 

On the 3rd of March following, the council agree to send 
the following order to Mr. Bristow : — We desire you will 
inform us if any and what means have been taken for recov- 
ering the balance due from the Begum at Fyzabad, and, if 
necessary, that you recommend it to the Vizier to enforce the 
most effectual means for that purpose.” 

My lords, you see the fraud he has put upon the council. 
You will find that Mr. Bristow’s letters up to the 3rd of 
IMarch had been suppressed ; and though then cominuin- 
cnted, yet he instigated his cat’s-paw, that blind and ignorant 
council, to demand from the Vizier the renewal of these very 
severities and cruelties, the continuance of which the letters 
in his pocket had shown him were of no effect. Here you 
have an instance of his implacable cruelty ; you see that it 
never relaxes, never remits ; and that, finding all the re- 
sources of tyranny useless and inefiective, he is still willing 
to use them ; and for that purpose he makes a fraudulent con- 
cealment of the utter inefficacy of all the means that had 
been used. 

But, you will ask, what could make him persevere in these 
acts of cruelty, after his avarice had been more than satiated ? 
You will find it is this. He had had some quarrel with these 
vromen. He believed that they had done him some personal 
injury or other, of which he nowhere informs you. But, as 
you find that in the case of Cheit Sing, he considered his vi^ 
sit to General Clavering as a horrid outrage against him- 
self, which he never forgave, and revenged to the ruin of that 
miserable person ; so you find that he has avowed the same 
malicious disposition toward the Begums, arising from some 
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similar cause. Il page 367 of your printed minutes, he says, 

I am sorry that I must in truth add, that a part of the re- 
sentment of the Begums was, as I had too much reason to 
suspect, directed to myself personally. The incidents which 
gave rise to it are too light to be mixed with the professed 
subject and occasion of this d^ail ; and as they want the au- 
thenticity of recorded evidence, I could lay no claim to 
credit in my relation of them. At some period I may be 
induced to offer them to the world, my ultimate and un- 
erring judges, both of that and of every other trait in my 
politioal character.” 

My lords, you have an anecdote here handed to you, which 
13 the key of a great part of this transaction. He had de- 
termined upon some deep and desperate revenge for some 
injury or affront of some kind or other that he thought he 
had received from these people. He accuses them of a per- 
sonal quarrel with himself ; and yet he has not the honour or 
honesty to tell you what it was, — what it was that could in- 
duce them to entertain such a personal resentment against 
him, as to ruin themselves and their country by tbeir sup- 
posed rebellion. He says, that some time or other he will tell 
it to the world. Why did he not tell his counsel, and au- 
thorize them to tell a story which could not be unimportant, 
as it was connected with a rebellion which shook the British 
power in India to its foundation ? And if it be true that this 
rebellion had its rise in some wicked act of this man, who 
had offended these women, and made them, as he says, his 
mortal enemies, you will then see that you never can go so 
deep with this prisoner, that yon do not find in every crimi- 
nal act of his some other criminal act. In the lowest deep 
there is still a lower deep. In every act of his cruelty there 
is some hidden, dark motive, worse than the act itself, of 
which he just gives you a hint, without exposing it to that 
open light which truth courts, and falsehood basely slinks 
from. 

But cruelly as they have suffered, dreadfully as they have 
been robbed, insulted as they have been, in every mode of 
insult that could be offered to women of their rank ; all this 
must have been highly aggravated by coming from such a 
man as Mr. Middleton. You have heard the audacious and 
insulting language he has held to them ; his declining to cor- 
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respond with them, and the mode of his doing it. There are, 
my lords, things that embitter the bitterness of oppression it- 
g(.if . — contumelious acts and language coming from persons 
who the other day would have licked the dust under the feet 
of the lowest servants of these ladies, must have embittered 
their wrongs, and poisoned the very cup of malice itself. 

Oh ! but they deserved it, — They were concerned in a 
wicked, outrageous rebellion : first, for expelling their own 
son from his dominions ; and secondly, for expelling and ex- 
tirpating the English nation out of India. G-ood Grod Al- 
mighty ! my lords, do you hear this ? Do you understand 
that the English nation had made themselves so odious, so 
particularly hateful, even to women the most secluded from 
the world, that there was no crime, no mischief, no family 
destruction, through which they would not wade, for our 
extermination ! Is this a pleasant thing to hear of ? Behel- 
ion is, in all parts of the world, undoubtedly considered as a 
great misfortune — in some countries it must be considered as 
a presumption of some fault in government. Nowhere is it 
boosted of as supj[>lying the means of justifying acts of cruelty 
and insulin hut with us. 

We have, indeed, seen that a rebellion did exist in Bar- 
ratch and Grorruckpore. It was an universal insurrection 
of the people ; an insurrection for the very extermination of 
Englishmen ; for the extermination of Colonel Hannay, for 
the extermination of Captain Gordon, for the extermination 
of Captain Williams, and of ah the other captains and colo- 
nels exercising the office of farmer-general and sub-farmer- 
general, in the manner that we have described. We know 
that there did exist in that country such a rebellion. But 
mai'k, my lords, against whom; — against these mild and 
gracious sovereigns, Colonel Hannay, Captain Gordon, Cap- 
tain Williams. — Oh unnatural and abominable rebellion! 
But wiU any one pretend to say that the Nabob himself was 
ever attacked by any of these rebels ? No ; the attacks were 
levelled against the English, The people rose in favour of 
their lawful sovereign, against a rebellion headed by Mr. 
Middleton, who, you see, usurped his authority ; — headed by 
Colonel Hannay ; — headed by Captain Gordon ; — headed by 
all those abominable persons exercising, under the Nabob’s 
name, an authority destructive to himself and his subjects, 
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Against tliem there was a rebel lior ; but was this an un- 
natural rebellion A rebellion against usurped authority, 
to save the prince, his children, and state from a set :f vile 
usurpers. 

'My lords, I shall soon close our proceeding for this day ; 
because I wish to leave this part of our charge strongly and 
distinctly impressed upon your lordships’ memory, and be- 
cause nothing can aggravate it. I shall next proceed, in tlie 
farther examination of the prisoner’s defence, to dissipate, 
as I trust we have done, and as I hope we shall do, all the 
miserable stuif they have given by way of defence. I shall 
often have occasion to repeat and press upon your lordships, 
that that miserable defence is a heavy aggravation of his 
crime. At present I shall conclude ; leaving this part of our 
charge with the impression upon your lordships’ minds, that 
this pretended rebellion was merely an insurrection against 
the English, excited by their oppression. If the rebellion was 
against the Nabob, or if he was the author of the oppression 
which caused it, why do the English only appear to be con- 
cerned in both of them? How comes it that the Nabob 
never appears to have expressed any resentment against the 
rebels ? We shall prove, beyond a doubt, that the Begums 
had nothing to do with it. There was, indeed, as I have 
already said, what may be called a rebellion ; but it was a 
rebellion agaiust — not the Nabob, but in favour of the lawful 
prince of the country ; — against the usurpers of his authority' 
and the destroyers of his country. With this, as a rebellion, 
Air. Hastings has charged these women ; he has charged them 
with a war against their son, for the purpose of exterminating 
the English. Look, I pray you, at the whole business ; con- 
sider all the circumstances of it, and ask yourselves whether 
this is not a charge not only so grossly improbable, but so 
perfectly impossible, that there is not any evidence which 
can make it even plausible. 

Consider next, my lords, on the other side, the evidence of 
their innocence, and then ask yourselves whether any ad- 
ditional matter could make its probability in the least degree 
more probable. My lords, the evidence we have produced 
IS neither more nor less than that of almost all the persons 
who have had a share in exciting that rebellion, and who, to 
justify their own horrible cruelty, have attempted to charge 
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tlie natural c^usequences of that cruelty upon these unhappy 
women. 

But where, all this time, is the Nabob, against whom tins 
rebellion is pretended to be directed ? Was it ever even in-^ 
sinuated to him that his mother had raised a rebellion against 
him? — When were the proofs shown to him ? — Did he ever 
charge her with it ? He surely must have been most 
anxious to prevent and suppress a rebellion gainst himself ; 
but not one word on that subject has evei come out of his 
joouth, nor has any one person been produced to show that 
he was informed of the existence of such a rebellion. The 
persons said to be rebels are his mother and grandmother ; 
and I again ask, was there the least intimation given to him 
by Mr. Middleton, or by any other person, of their being 
even suspected of rebellion against him? There was, in- 
deed, a hint of some rebellion, w’hich the creatures of Mr. 
Hastings got at obliquely ; but neither the person against 
whom the rebellion is supposed to exist, nor the persons who 
were said to be guilty of it, were ever cither informed of or 
charged with it, I defy the prisoner and his whole gang 
to produce one word ever uttered by any one of them, from 
which the Nabob or Begums could learn that they were sup- 
posed to be concerned in the rebellion : so that none of those 
who were said to be the principal actors in the scene ever 
heard of the parts they were acting, from the actual authors 
and managers of the business. Not one word was uttered 
of a charge made, much less of proof given. Nothing was 
heard but — Hive me the money — irons— new irons — new 
imprisonment 5 and at last the castle of Chunar. And here 
I Deg leave to pause, and to leave upon your minds the im- 
pression, first, of the wrong that was done, the violence, 
and the robbery ; and secondly, of the pretences, both civil 
and criminal, by which they have attempted to justify their 
proceedings. 

[Acyoumed ■ 
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TRIAL. 

WEDNESDAY, Uth JUNE, 1794. 


SIXTH DAY OF KEPLY. 

(Me. Burke.) 

Mr Lords, — Your lordships will recollect that we closed 
the last day of your proceeding in this trial at a most interest- 
ing part of our charge, or rather of our observations upon that 
charge. We closed at that awful moment when we found 
the first women of Glide pillaged of all their landed and of 
all their monied property, in short of all they possessed. 
We closed by reciting to you the false pretence on which 
this pillage was defended, namely, that it was the work of 
the Nabob. Now we had before proved to you, from evi- 
dence adduced by the prisoner himself, that this Nabob was 
a mere tool in his hands ; and therefore if this pretence be 
true, it aggravates his guilt ; for surely the forcing a son to 
violate the property of his mother must everywhere be con- 
sidered a crime most portentous and enormous. At this point 
w© closed; and, after the detail which has been given you 
already of these horrible and iniquitous proceedings, some 
apology may perhaps be necessary for entering again into 
the refutation of this iniquitous pretence. 

My honourable fellow-manager, who preceded me in this 
business, did, in his remarks upon the inference drawn by 
the prisoner’s counsel from the seizure of the Begum’s trea- 
sures by the Nabob, as evidence of their guilt, as he ought to 
do, — he treated ifc with proper contempt. I consider it in- 
deed to be as little an evidence of their guilt as he does, and 
as little a defence of that seizure as he does. But I consider 
it in anotlier and in a new light, namely, as a heavy aggra- 
vation of tlie prisoner’s crimes, and as a matter that will let 
you into the whole spirit of his government; and I warn 
your lordships against being imposed on by evasions, of which 
if it were possible for you to be the dupes, you would be un- 
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fit to be judges of the smallest matters in the world; civil or 
criminal. 

The first observation which I shall beg leave to make to 
your lordships is this, that the whole of the proceedings from 
beginning to end has been a mystery of iniquity, and that iv 
no part of them have the orders of the Company been regard- 
ed ; but on the contrary, the whole has been carried on in a 
secret and clandestine manner. 

It is necessary that your lordships should be acquainted 
with the manner in which the correspondence of the Com- 
pany’s servants ought to be carried on and their proceedings 
regulated; your lordships, therefore, will please to hear read 
tiie orders given concerning correspondence of every kin^' 
with the country powers. You will remember the periou 
when these orders were issued, namely, the period at wdiich 
the act passed for the better direction of the servants of the 
Company. By this act Mr. Hastings was appointed to be 
Governor- Greneral, and the court of directors was required, 
by that act, to prepare orders and instructions, wliich Mr. 
Hastings was required, by the same act, to comply witli. You 
will see what these instructions and orders were, and in what 
manner he has complied with them. 

Extract of general instructions to the Governor-General 
and council, 29th of March, 1774:— "We direct that you 
assemble in council twice every week, and that all the mem- 
bers be duly summoned ; that the correspondence with the 
princes or country powers inJhfidia be carried on by the 
Governor- General only, but that all letters sent by him be 
first approved in council, and that he lay before the council, 
at their next meeting, all letters received by him in tiie 
course of such correspondence, for their information. We 
likewise direct, that a copy of such parts of the country cor- 
respondence be communicated to our hoard of trade (to be 
constituted as lierein after mentioned), as may any ways re- 
late to the business of their department.” 

You will observe, my lords, two important circumstances 
in these instructions. Eirst, that after the board had regular- 
ly met, the Persian correspondence, kept by the Governor 
only, was to he communicated to the council ; and secondly, 
that he should write no answer to any part of the business 
until he had previously consulted the council upon it. Here 
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is thfc. law of the land ; an order given in pursuance of an 
act of parliament. Your lordships will consider bow Air. 
jiastings comported himself with regard to those orders: fox 
we charge it as a substantive crime, independent of the 
criminal presumptions arising from it, that he violated an 
act of parliament, which imposed direct instructions upon 
him, as to the manner in which he was to conduct all matters 
of business with the native powers. 

My lords, we contend strongly, that all the positive rules 
and injunctions of the law, though they are merely positive, 
and do not contain anything but mere matters of regulation, 
shall be strictly observed. The reason is this, and a serious 
reason it is : — official tyranny and oppression, corruption, 
peculation, and bribery are crimes so secret in their nature, 
that we can hardly ever get to the proof of them, without 
the assistance of rules, orders, and regulations of a positive 
nature, intended to prevent the perpetration of these crimes, 
and to detect the offender in ease the crimes should be ac- 
tually perpetrated. You ought therefore to presume, that, 
whenever such rules or laws are broken, these crimes are in- 
tended to be committed ; for you have no means of security 
against the commission of secret crimes, but by enforcing 
])Ositive laws, the breach of which must be always plain, open, 
and direct. Such, for instance, is the spirit of the laws, that 
although you cannot directly prove bribery or smuggling in 
a hundred cases where they have been committed, you can 
prove whether the proper documents, proper cockets, propter 
entries in regular offices have been observed and performed 
or not. By these means you lock the door against bribery ; 
you lock the door against corruption, against smuggling and 
contraband trade ; but how ? by falling upon and attacking 
the offence? No; by falling upon and attacking the breach 
of the regulation. You prove that the man broke the regu- 
lation; and, as he could have no other motive or interest in 
breaking it, you presume that he broke it fraudulently, and 
3"OU punish the man not for the crime the regulation was 
meant to prevent, but you punish him for the breach of the 
regulation itself. 

Next to the breach of these positive instructions, your 
lordships will attend to the consequent concealment and 
mystery by which it was accompanied. All government 
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miirit, to preserve its authority, be sincere in its declarations, 
and authentic in its acts. Whenever in any matter of policy 
there is a mystery, you must presume a fraud; whenever m 
any matter of money there is concealment, you must presume 
misconduct j you must therefore affix your punishment to the 
breach of the rule; otherwise the conviction of public de- 
linquents would be unattainable. 

I have therefore put before you that rule which he has 
violated ; and we, the Commons, call upon your lordships to 
enforce that rule, and to avenge the breach of it. You have 
seen the consequences of breaking the rule ; and we have 
charged and do charge it as a heavy aggravation of those 
consequences, that, instead of consulting the council, instead 
of laying the whole correspondence beibre them, instead of 
consulting them upon his answers, he went himself up into 
the country, took his Majesty’s chief justice along with him, 
and made that person the instrument of those wrongs, vio- 
lences, robberies, and concealments, which we call upon your 
lordships to punish. 

My lords, an extraordinary circumstance occurred in the 
course of our proceedings, in another place, which I must 
state to show you in wliat a horrible manner your laws have 
been trampled upon and despised. None of the proceedings 
which have been last stated to your lordships, respecting the 
seizure of the treasures of the Begums, appear upon any pub- 
lic record whatever. From the manner in which they came 
to our knowledge, your lordships will perceive what must 
have been the prisoner’s own opinion of the horrible nature 
of proceedings, which he thought so necessary to be con- 
cealed. 

Whilst we were inquiring into the violences committed 
against the Begums, in breach of the treaty entered into witlj 
them, there came into my hands an anonymous letter, con- 
taining a full account of all the matter which has lately been 
stated to you. It came anonymously ; and I did not know 
from what quarter it came. I do not even know with cer- 
tainty at this hour. T say, not with certainty, for I can only 
form a conjecture. This anonymous communication enabled 
us to produce all the correspondence with Mr Middleton 
respectiiiir the cruelties exercised towards the Begums and 
their eiinnelis, ui order to extort money. We found the 
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iuirnes of Major Gilpin and several other persons in these 
letters. We also found in them a strong fox smell of a JSir 
Elijah Impey, that his brush and crime had left behind him : 
\VG traced him by that scent ; and as we proceeded we dis-. 
covered the footsteps of as many of the wolves as Mr. Hast- 
ings thought j)roper to leave there. We sent for and ex- 
amined Mr. Middleton, and Major Gilpin produced his 
correspondence. When we applied to Mr. Middleton, we 
found that all this part of his correspondence had been lorn 
out of his book. But having come at it by means of our 
anonymous communication, we subsequently proved and es- 
tablished it, in the manner we have done, before your lord- 
ships. Here then you have important matter which this 
anonymous letter has brought to light ; and otherwise the 
whole of this correspondence so essential to the interests and 
justice of Great Britain would have been concealed by tliis 
wicked man. Thus, I say, his violation of a positive law 
would have remained undiscovered, if mere accident had not 
enabled us to trace this iniquity of its source. Therefore 1 
begin our proceedings this day, by stating to your lordships 
this fact, and by calling upon your justice to punish him for 
this violation of the laws of his country. 

W^e have told you who the instruments were by whicli 
all this wickedness was committed, Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
Johnson, persons who were sent as ambassadors to represent 
the interests of the Company at the court of an independent 
prince. Over this prince they usurped an absolute power, 
they even made use of British officers in his own service, and 
receiving his pay, to enslave his person, and to force him to 
rob his kindred. These agents were aided by an English 
chief justice, sent under the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment to represent the sovereign majesty of English justice, 
and to be a restraint upon the misconduct of the Company’s 
servants. These are the instruments with which this man 
works. We have shown you his system; we have shown 
Aou his mstrumciits ; wewdll now proceed with the exami- 
nation of the pre‘teiices upon which this horrid and nefarious 
act is attempted to be justified. We have not entered int»^ 
this examination for the sake of refuting things that want no 
1 ‘efutation, but for the purpose of showing you the spirit of 
the whole proceeding, and making it appear to your lord- 
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siiips, as I trust it will appear, that the wicked act done tliei-e 
is u<^t so bad as the wicked defence made here. 

TLcJ tirst part of 8ir Elijah Impey’s commission, as your 
lordships will remember, was to seize upon the Begums’ trea^ 
siirea. He had likewise another budget of instructions, which 
has been discovered in the trunks of which your lordships 
have heard, — secret instructions to be given by him to Mr. 
Middleton, for tlie furtherance of this business. And that 
his office of chief justice should not lie dormant, he was com- 
missioned to seek for affidavits, or wudtten testimony from, 
any persons, for the purpose of convicting these women of a 
design of atrociously revolting against their son, and depos* 
ing him from the government, with a view of getting rid of 
the English inhabitants. This was the accusation; — and 
the evidence to support it Sir Elijah Impey w^as sent to col- 
"lect. , 

My lords, I must here observe to your lordships, that there 
is no act of violence which, merely as an act of violence, 
may not in some sort be borne ; because an act of violence 
infers no principle ; it infers nothing but a momentary im- 
pulse of a bad mind, proceeding, without law or justice, to 
the execution of its object. Eor at the same time that it 
pays no regard to law, it does not debauch it ; it does not 
wrest it to its purposes. The law disregarded still exists ; 
and hope still exists in the sufferer that, when law shall be 
resorted to, violence will cease, and wrongs will be redressed ; 
but whenever the law itself is debauched, and enters into a 
corrupt coahtion with violence, robbery, and wrong, then all 
hope is gone ; and then it is not only private persons that 
suffer, but the law itself when so corrupted is often perverted 
into the worst instrument of fraud and violence. It then be- 
comes most odious to mankind, and an infinite aggravation of 
every injury they sufler. 

We have therefore in our charge strongly reprobated Sir 
Elijah Impey’s going to take such affidavits. — Oh, but they 
say, a judge may take an affidavit in his chamber privately, 
and he may take an affidavit, though not exactly in the place 
of his jurisdiction, to authenticate a bond, or the like. We 
are not to be cheated bv words. It is not dirty shreds of 
worn out parchments, the sweepings of Westminster Hall, 
that shall serve us in nlaee of that iustice. upon which the 
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world stands. Affidavits ! We know tkat, in tlie language 
of our courts, affidavits do not signify a body of evidence to 
sustain a criminal charge, but are generally relative to matter 
in process collateral to the charge, which, not coming before 
the jury, are made known to tbe judge by way of affidavit. 

But was it ever heard, or will it be borne, that a person 
exercising a judicial office under his Majesty should walk be- 
yond the sphere of his jurisdiction ? That he should desert 
the station in which he was placed for the protection of the 
natives, and should march to such a place as Lucknow, in 
order to take depositions for criminating peraons in that coun- 
try, without so much as letting these poor victims know one 
article in the depositions so taken ? These depositions, my 
■lords, were made to criminate; they were meant to justify a 
forfeiture ; and are not in the nature of those voluntary affi- 
davits which, whether made within jurisdiction or without, 
whether made publicly or privately, signify comparatively 
nothing to the cause. I do not mean to say that any process 
of any court has not its weight, when the matter is within it 
ill the ordinary course of proceedings ; it is the extraordinary 
course, the extrajudicial conduct, which divests it of that just 
weight it otherwise would have. 

This chief justice goes to Lucknow, where he holds hia 
•court, such as it was. He is ready to authenticate any 
process by the signature of the English chief justice, in a 
court which he holds by night, in a court which he holds in 
darkness and secrecy. He hold his court in Fyzabad : ha 
holds it unknown to the Nabob of Oude, in his own capital, 
and without giving him the least knowledge of or any notice 
•of what he was proceeding to do. He holds it at the lodg- 
ings of Colonel Morgan, a pensioner of the Nabob, and the 
person assisting him is Mr. Middleton, who is likewise, as we 
liave proved to you, one of the Nabob’s pensioners, n monopo- 
lizer of trade in the country, and a person who received much 
the major part of his emoluments from the Nabob’s hands. 

In that clandestine manner, in the Nabob’s own house, in 
his own capital city, in the lodging of his dependant and 
pensioner, Colonel Morgan, with no other witness that we 
know of than Mr. Middleton, was this iniquitous, dark pro- 
cedure held, to criminate the mother of the Nabob. We 
here see a scene of dark, mysterious contrivance ; let us now 
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see wliat is brouglit out in the face of open day. The attest- 
ations themselves, which yon have seen on the record betbro 
you. They were brought out; where? there? No: tliey 
were brought out in another place; they were brouglit out 
at Calcutta; but were never communicated to the Nabob. 
He never knew anythiug of the matter. Let us now see 
what those attestations were: your lordships will bear in 
mind that I do not advert to this thing which they bring as 
evidence in the way of imputation of its being weak, impro- 
per, and insufficient evidence, but as an incontrovertible 
])roof of crimes, and of a systematic design to ruin the ac- 
cused party, by force there and by chicane here; these are 
the principles upon which I am going to talk to you upon this 
abominable subject, of which, I am sorry to say, 1 have no 
words sufficient to express my horror. No words can express 
it, nor can anything but the severity of your lordships’ 
judgments find an adequate expression of it. It is not to be 
expressed in words, but in punishment. 

Having stated before whom the evidence collected in this 
body of affidavits was taken, I shall now state who the per- 
sons were that gave it ; they were those very persons who 
were guilty of robbing and riiining the whole country : yes, 
my lords, the very persons wjio had been accused of this in 
the mass by Mr. Hastings himself. They were nothing less 
than the whole body of those English officers, who were 
usurping the office of farmers-general, and other lucrative 
offices in the Nabob’s government, and whose pillage and 
pecmations had raised a revolt of the whole kingdom against 
themselves. These persons are here brought in a mass to 
clear themselves of this charge, by criminating other persons, 
and clandestinely imputing to them the efiect of their own 
iniquity. 

But supposing these witnesses to be good for anytliing, 
supposing it fit that the least attention should be paid them ; 
the matter of their testimony may very possibly be true, 
without criminating the Begum ; it criminates Saadit Ali 
JK.han, the brother of the Nabob ; the word begum is never 
mentioned in the crimination but in conjunction with hia, 
and much the greater part of it criminates the Nabob himself. 
Now, my lords, I will say, that the matter of these aflidaviu-i, 
forgetting who the deponents were, may possibly be true, &f. 
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far as respects Saadit A’ii Klian ; but that it is utttady as im- 
probable, which is the main point and the stress of the thing, 
with respect to (lie Begums, as it is impossible with respect 
to tlie Nabob. That Saadit Ali, being a military man, a man 
ambitious and aspiring to greatness, should take advantage 
of the abases of the English government and of the discon- 
tent of the country, that he should, I say, raise a revolt against 
hi? brother, is very possible ; but it is scarcely within possi- 
bility, that the mother of the Nabob should have joined with 
the illegitimate son against her legitimate son. I can only 
say that, in human affairs, there is the possibility of truth in 
this. It is possible she might wish to depose her legitimate 
son, her only legitimate son, and to depose him for the sake 
of a bastard son of her husband’s, to exalt him at the expense 
of the former, and to exalt of course the mother of that 
bastard at her own expense and to her own wTong. But 1 
say, that this, though possible, is grossly improbable. The 
reason why the Begum is implicated in tliis charge with 
Saadit Ali by the affidavits cannot escape your notice. 
Their own acquittal might be the ouly object of the depo- 
nents ill their crimination of the latter: but the treasures 
of tlie former were the objects of their employ*ers, and these 
treasures could not he come at hut by the destruction of the 
Begums. 

But, my lords, there are other affidavits, or whatever your 
lordships may call them, that go much further. In order to 
give a colour to the accusation, and make it less improbable, 
they say that the Nabob himself was at the bottom of it; 
and that he joined with his brother and his mother to extir- 
pate out of his dominions that horrible grievance, the English 
brigade officers; — those English officers who were the farmers- 
general, and who, as we have proved by Mr. Hastings’s own 
evidence, had ruined the country. Nothing is more natural 
than that a man, sensible of bis duty to himself and his sub- 
jects, should form a scheme to get rid of a band of robbers 
tliat were destroying his country, and degrading and ruining 
his himily. Thus you see a family compact naturally ac- 
counted for. The Nabob at the head of it ; his mother join- 
ing her own son, and a natural brother joining in the general 
interests of the family. This is a possible case. But is this 
the ease pressed by them ? No ; they pass slightly over th? 
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iegitimate son. They scarcely toucn upon Saadit Ali Khan 5 
they sink the only two persons that could give pn>biibihty or 
possibility to this business, and endeavour to threw t he whole 
design upon these two unfortunate women. 

Your lordships see the wickedness and baseness of the 
contrivance. They first, in order to keep the whole ianiily 
in terror, accuse the whole family ; then having possessed 
themselves of the treasures of the Begums upon another pre- 
tence, they endeavour to fix upon them that iiuprohahle guilt 
which they had with some degree of probability charged 
upon the whole family, as a further justification of tiiat 
spoliation. Your lordships will see what an insult is offered 
to the peers of Great Britain, in producing before you, by 
way of defence, such gross, scandalous, and fraudulent pro- 
ceedings. 

Who the first set of witnesses were which they {)roduced 
before their knight errant, Chief Justice Sir Elijah Iinpey, who 
wandered in search of a law adventure, I have laid open to 
your lordships. You have now had an account of the scan- 
dalous manufacture of that batch of affidavits which was in 
the budget of Sir Elijah Impey — that Pandora’s box which 
I have opened, and out of which has issued every kind of 
evil. This chief justice went up there with the death war- 
rant of the Begums’ treasures, and, for aught he knew, the 
death warrant of their persons. At the same time that he 
took these affidavits, he became himself a witness in this 
business ; he appears as a witness. How ? Did he know 
any one circumstance of the rebellion ? No ; he does not 
even pretend to do so. But, says he, in my travels I was 
obliged to avoid Eyzabad, upon account of the suspected re- 
bellion there. Another chief justice would have gone fifty 
miles about to avoid Lucknow, for everybody knows that Luck- 
now was the focus and centre of extortion, corruption, and 
peculation ; and that a worse air for the lungs of a chief jus- 
tice could not be found in the world. If his lungs wanted 
the benefit of pure air, he would even have put himself in 
trie focus of a rebellion, to have kept at a distance from the 
smell of carrion and putrid corruption of every kind that was 
at Lucknow. 

A chief justice may go to a place where a rebellion is 
raging, he may die a martyr to his honour. But a chief jus- 
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lice who puts himself into the focus of peculation, into the 
focus of bribery, into the focus of everything that is base 
and corrupt, — ^what can we expect from him but that he will 
he engaged in clandestine jobs there ? The former might 
kill Sir Elijah Impey, the knight errant, but the chief justice 
would remain pure and entire ; whereas Sir Elijah Impey has 
escaped from Lucknow, and the chief justice is left by Mr. 
Hastings to shift for himself. 

After mentioning this violation of the laws of hospitality 
by Sir Elijah Impey, I wmuld ask, w^as any notice given by 
him, or by any of Mr. Hastings’s agents, to the Habob, who 
was so immediately interested in this matter? Was any 
notice given to the Begums that any such charge was enter- 
tained against them ? Not a word. Was it notified to the 
eunuchs ? Was it to Saadit Ali Khan ? Not a word ; they 
were all within their powder. The eunuchs were a year in 
irons, and they were subjected to the want of food and water 
for a part of that year. They were dragged from Eyzabad 
to Lucknow, and from Lucknow to Eyzabad. During all 
that time, was there a word mentioned to them by any one 
person on tlie part of Mr. Hastings, that they were accused 
of this matter ? Not a word. 

We now submit to your lordships’ vindictive justice and 
condemnation this recriminatory defence, in which every 
principle of justice has been violated ; and now I will ask 
your lordsliips whether you would have suffered such a pro- 
cedure in the case of the prisoner at your bar ? It was asked 
by a person of great authority in this House, when we were 
going to produce certain evidence against Mr, Hastings (we 
do not say whether we offered to produce it properly or 
improperly, that is another matter), w^e were asked, I say 
whether our intentions of producing that evidence had been 
communicated to Mr. Hastings ? Had he had an opportunity 
of cross-examining the witnesses who had given that evi- 
dence ? No, he added, that evidence must be rejected. Now 
I say to your lordships, upon the same ground, deal with the 
Begums as you dealt with Mr. Hastings. Do not keep two 
w'eights and measures for different persons in the same cause. 
You would not suffer such evidence to be produced against 
him ; you will not assuredly suffer such evidence to bo pro- 
duced to you in his favour and against them. 
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M}' lords, the cause becween this man and tliese iinfortnii' 
ate women is at last conje into Westminster Hall. The cause 
is come to a solemn trial ; and we demand other witnesses 
and other kinds of proof than what these affidavits furnish, 
My lords, the persona who have been examined here are al- 
most all of them the same persons w^ho made these aflS davits ; 
but there is this material difference in their evidence. At 
your lordships* bar they sunk all those parts of their former 
evidence which criminated the Nabob and Saadit Ali, and 
confined their testimony wholly to what related to the Be- 
gums. We were obliged, by a cross-examination, to squeeze 
out of them the disavowal of what they liad deposed on the 
former occasion. The whole of their evidence we leave to 
the judgment of your lordships, with these summary remarks, 
— first, that they are the persons who w^ere to profit by their 
own wrong: they are the persons who had seven months* 
arrears paid to them out of the money of these unfortunate 
ladies : they are the persons who, to justify the revolt which 
they had caused in the country by their robbery, charge their 
own guilt upon others. The credibility of their evidence is 
therefore gone ; but, if it were not affected by these circum- 
stances, Mr. Hastings has put an end to it by telling yon 
tliat there is not one of them who is to be credited upon bis 
oath ; no, not in a court-martial ; and can it therefore be ex- 
pected, that in a case of peculation they will do otherwise 
than acquit the party accused ? He has himself laid before 
you the horrible state of the w^hole service ; your lordships 
have it fresh in your memories, and ringing in your ears. 
You have also heard from witnesses brought by Mr. Hastings 
himself, that these soldiers committed misdemeanours of the 
very same kind with those which we have stated. They 
ought not therefore to he listened to for a moment ; and we 
aver that it is an aggravation of the prisoner’s crimes, that 
he has brought the instruments of his guilt, the persons of 
whom he has complained as having ruined and destroyed that 
country, and whom he had engaged, at the Nabob’s desire, 
in the treaty of Chunar, to send out of the country, as being 
a nuisance in it, — to bring, I say, these people here, to crim- 
inate, at a distance of nine thousand miles, these unfortunate 
women, where they have neither attorney nor agent who can 
from local knowledge cross-examine them. He has the an- 
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djicjty to bring these people here; and in what manner they 
comport themselves when they come here your lordships 
have seen. 

There is one of them whom we cannot pass by ; that is 
Captain Gordon. The other witnesses, who appeared here 
as evidences to criminate the Begums, did it by rumours and 
Iiearsays. They had heard some person say that the Begums 
had encouraged rebellion, always coupling them with Saadit 
AH Kh4n, and sometimes with the Nabob, because there 
might have been some probability for their charge in the 
trairsactions with Saadit Ali Khan, which, though impossible 
with regard to the Begums, they thought would implicate 
him in his designs. But Captain Gordon is to give a differ- 
ent account of the proceedings. 

Captain Gordon w^as one of Colonel Hannay’s under-farm- 
ers-— he was hunted out of the country, and, as one of the 
Begums says, pursued by a thousand of the zemindars, for 
robbing the whole country. This woman, through respect 
to the British name, that name which guaranteed her pos- 
sessions to her, receives this Captain Gordon and Captain 
Williams with every mark of kindness, hospitality, and pro- 
tection that could be given them. She conveys them from 
the borders to the city of Fyzabad, and from Fyzabad, her 
capital, supposed to be the nest of her rebellion, on to their 
place of destination. They both write her letters full of 
expressions of gratitude and kindness for the services that 
they had received. They then pass on to Lucknow, to 8ir 
Elijah Impey, and there they sink every w'ord of kindness — 
of any service or protection that they had received ; — or of 
any acknowledgment that they had ever made of it. They 
sink all this ; not one word of it appears in their affidavits. 

How then did we come to the knowledge of it ? We got 
it from Major Gilpin, who was examined in the course of 
these proceedings, and we used it in our charge, from the 
papers that we hold in our hands. Mr. Hastings lias con- 
fessed the fact, and Mr. Middleton has endeavoured to slur it 
over, but could not completely conceal it. We have estab- 
biished the fact, and it is in evidence before your lordsliips. 

You have now, then, in this manner got these testimonials 
given by* English officers in favour of these women ; and bj 
the same means the letters of the latter accusing the former 
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are come fco vour hands ; and now these same English officers 
come here with their recriminatory accusation. Now, why 
did the}" not make it at Lucknow? AVhy did not Mr. 
] Tastings, when Mr. Middleton had such papers for him in 
his hands, why, I ask, did not Mr. Hastings procure some 
explanation of the circumstances whilst he w'as in India ? 
I will read your lordships the letter, that you may not only 
know but feel the iniquity of this business. 

Letter from the mother of the Vizier to Mr. Hastings, receimd 
the ^th of January, 1782, 

Our situation is pretty well, and your good health is con- 
stantly prayed for. I had sent Behar Ali Khan to you. 
Accordingly people invented a falsehood that Behar Ali 
Khan was gone to get the deputyship of the Soubah ; and 
some persons here were saying, wherefore has she sent Behar 
Ali Khan to Calcutta, to the Nawab Ainaud ul Dowlah ? We 
will never permit the affair to succeed : and accordingly it has 
so happened. Eor they say that you also have not put your 
seal to the treaty : and the people here say, why does the 
noble lady correspond with the English gentlemen ? On this 
account I did not send a letter at the time when you came 
this way. Now the state of affairs here is thus : — On the 
27th Zehedja, Azoph ul Dowlah Behadur, without my 
knowledge, sent his own auinils into my jaghire. I accord- 
ingly wrote several times to Mr, Middleton on this business ; 
that his seal was to the treaty and writing of discharge. 
Why did he not negotiate in ,my favour ? Mr. Middleton 
replied, the Nawah is the master. 1 wrote frequently, but 
without effect. Being helpless, T represent to you the state 
of my affair^, that notwithstanding the existence of this 
treaty I have been treated in this manner. It is useless for 
me to stay here. Whatever is, is a compact ; whenever any 
one deviates from his compact, he meets with no credit for 
the future ; and the light of mine eyes, Azoph ul Dowlah, 
wrote to me that he had sent his own aumils into my jagliires, 
and would pay ready money from his treasury. Beflect on 
my security for his adhering to his future engagements, from 
the consideration of his conduct under his past promises. 

I do not agree to his ready money. Let me have my jaghire 
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kd formerly ; otherwise, leaving this place, I will wait on yoti 
at Benares, and thence will go towards Shah Jehan Abad, 
because he has not adhered to his engagement. Send letters 
to Azoph ul Dowlah, and to Mr. Middleton, and Hussein 
Eeza Khan, and Hjder Beg Khan, not to molest the 
Begum’s jaghire ; and to let them remain as formerly with 
the Begum’s aumils. And it is here suspected of m(^, that 
my aumil plundered the property of Mr. John Gordon. Tho 
ease is this : Mr. John Gordon arrived at Tanda, a jaghire ot 
mine, fighting with the zemindars of Akberpoor, whicdi 
belongs to the Khalsch. Accordingly, Mr. John Gordon 
having come to Tanda, my aumil performed whatever apper- 
tained to his duty. Afterwards Mr. John Gordon wrote to 
me to send my people, that he might come with them to 
Fyzabad. I sent people accordingly to bring Mr. John Gor- 
don ; and the said gentleman arrived here in complete safety : 
and Mr. John Gordon is now present. Ask him yourself of 
these matters. Mr. John Gordon will represent matters in 
detail : the truth will then become known, how ill-founded 
the calumny is. Should yon come here for a few days it w’ili 
be very well ; and if not, I will wait on you ; and your 
coming here is very necessary, that all my affairs may become 
arranged. And send a speedy answer to my letters, and a 
letter to Azoph ul Dowlah, aiui Mr. Middleton, and Hussein 
Eeza Khan, and Hyder Beg Khan, on the subject of ceasing 
to molest my jaghires ; and send me constantly news of 
your health, for my peace of mind depends thereon.” 

This letter W'as transmitted to Mr. Hastings. I desire 
your lordships will remark upon this letter, for it is a most 
important one indeed. It is hardly worth observing that all 
this correspondence came out of the various trunks, of which 
your lordships have already heard ; and that this letter is out 
of the trunk of Mr. Hastings’s private Persian secretary and 
interpreter, Mr. Jonathan Scott. Now, my lords, in this let- 
ter there are several things wmrthy of your lordships’ obser- 
vation, The first is^ that this woman is not conscious of 
having ever been accused of any rebellion ; the only accusa- 
tion that ever came to her ears was, that Captain Gordon 
said that his baggage had been robbed by one of her aumils. 
She denies the truth of this charge ; and she produces testi- 
monials of their pood behaviour to him ; and, what is %m 
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essaritial point of all, she desires Mr. Hastings to apply to 
this Mr. Jolm Gordon, and to know from him what truth or 
falsehood there is in that aeeusation, and what weight there 
is in the attestation she produces. “Mr. Gordon is now 
present/’ says she, ‘‘ ask him yourself of these matters.” 
This reasonable request was not complied with. Mr. Gordon 
swears before Sir Elijah Impey to the robbery ; but he never 
mentions the paper he had WTitten, in which he confessed 
that he owed his life to this very lady. JSTo inquiry was 
made into this matter. Colonel Hannay was then alive ; 
Captain Gordon was alive, and she refers to him; yet that 
very man was sworn before Sir Elijah impey, and aeciisfes 
his prisoner. Hid the prisoner at your bar make that attest- 
ation known to the Begums, whose letter at that very time 
was in his possession in Mr. Scott’s trunk — that very letter 
in which he is desired to make the inquiry from Captain 
Gordon? 

Mr. Hastings is acquainted with the facts stated by the 
Begums and with Captain Gordon’s accusation. Did he 
afterwards inform her of this accusation, or did he ask this 
Captain Gordon one question in India, where the matter 
might be ventilated ? Not one word, my lords ; therefore 
we fix upon him fraud, deceit, and the production of false 
evidence, after tlie woman had desired to have the man 
who was the evidence against her examined upon the spot. 
This he does not do, but with much more prudence lie 
brings him here. And for what? To discredit his own 
testimony and the written evidence. And how does he dis- 
credit them ? — There are two of these papers which I beg 
leave to read to your lordships. 

Copy of a letter to Jewar and Behar Ali Khan, from Mr. 
Gordon: — Sirs. My indulgent friends, remain ii^der, &c> 
&c, &c. After compliments, I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that yesterday, having taken leave of you, I passed the 
night at Noorgunge, and next morning about ten or eleven 
o’clock, through your favour and benevolence, arrived safe at 
Gooudah. Mur Aboo Buhsh zemindar and Mur Eustum 
Ally accompanied ne.” 

To what extent can I prolong the praises of you, my 
beneficent friends ? May the Supreme Being, for this benign, 
compassionate, humane action, have you in his keeping, and 
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'Increase yonr property, and speedily grant me the pleasure of 
an interview, until which time continue to favour me with 
friendly letters, and oblige me by any commands in my powder 
to execute ; may your wishes be ever crowned with success ! 
My compliments,” &c. Soc. &c. 

i Copy of an address from Mr. G-ordon to the Begum : — 
Begum Saib of exalted dignity and generosity, whom Grod 
preserve. After presenting the usual professions of servitude, 
&c. in the' customary manner, my address is presented.” 

“Your gracious letter, in answer to the petition of your 
servant, from Gooudah, exalted me. From the contents, I 
became unspeakably impressed with the honour it conferred. 
May the Almighty protect that royal purity, and bestow hap- 
piness, increase of wealth, and prosperity. The welfare of your 
servant is entirely owing to your favour and benevolence ; a 
few days have elapsed since I arrived at Gooudah, with the 
Colonel Saib.” 

“This is presented for your highness’s information, I 
cherish hopes from your generosity, that considering me in 
the light of one of your servants, always continue to exalt and 
honour me with your gracious letters. May the sun of pros- 
perity continually shine.” 

These acknowledgments of the Begum’s friendly disposition 
and services were concealed when the charge was made 
against this woman at Lucknow, before Sir Elijah Impey, 
1 wish to impress this upon your lordships’ mind; and that 
before Mr. Hastings left Bengal, in the trunk of Major Scott, 
his private Persian interpreter, was this letter. Bid he make 
that inquiry of Captain Gordon? No. Bid he make that 
inquiry of Colonel Hannay P Bid he make any inquiry into 
the matter after his perusal of these letters ; or did he give 
this poor woman any opportunity of obtaining justice against 
this Captain Gordon, who, after acknowledging that he owed 
his life to her favour, calumniates and traduces her to her 
utter destruction ? No ; he never did, and tlierefore he is 
chargeable, and I charge him, with everything that is wrong- 
ful in Captain Gordon’s evidence. 

These papers, which carry wdth them a clear refutation of 
all the charges against the Begums, are never once produced, 
though Captain Gordon was referred to expressly for inquiry 
and explanation of the whole transaction, bv the woman her* 
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seif. You hear nothing of them ; there is no appearance of 
them in the affidavits ; no such papers were laid before tlie 
supreme council ; none w^ere transmitted to the court of di- 
rectors : but at last the House of Commons having come at 
the truth of this matter, Mr, Hastings, not daring to deny 
the existence of these papers, brings Captain Gordon to be 
examined here, in order to prove that papers which he had 
himself written were false. Is this to be tolerated? "What 
will your lordships think of a man that comes to attest his 
own infamy, to declare that he has written papers containing 
falsehoods, and to invalidate the false testimony wffiich he 
had before given ? Is he to be suffered, I say, to come here, 
and endeavour to prove the absolute falsity of his own deeds 
by his own evidence ? 

The next point for your lordships’ consideration is the evi- 
dence which he produces to prove the falsity of a paper writ- 
ten by himself. AVhy, he himself is the sole evidence. And 
how^ does he prove it ? Why, says he, the reason of my writ- 
ing that letter w^as this ; she had sent a person with me as an 
escort, and this person was desirous of receiving some proof 
that he had done his duty ; and, therefore, I wTote a com- 
plaisant letter, I meant nothing by it. It w'as written mere- 
ly to satisfy the mind of the man. Now, is that the way iu 
wiu'ch formal and solemn letters, written upon great occasions 
to great people, are to be explained away ? If he had said 
nothing but — your servant, such a one, has done his duty, 
— this explanation might pass. But, you see, it has another 
complexion. It speaks of his owing his life to her. But if 
you admit that it is possible (for possibilities have an un- 
known extent) that he wTote such a letter at such a time, 
and for such a purpose, and that the letter he wrote wav 
false, and that the falsity of the letter is proved by his own 
testimony, given in an affidavit, which we have also reason 
to believe is false, your lordships must at the same time admit 
that it is one of the most complex pieces of fraud and false- 
hood that I believe ever existed in the world. But it is worse 
than all this. There is another letter, written some days after, 
which I will read to you, and which he has not pretended to 
say yvas written only to testify that a messenger had executed 
his commission properly; — “'Your gracious letter” (ho thus 
writes), “in answer to the petition of your servant from 
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G-ooiidah, exalted me. From the contents, I became im- 
Bpeakablj impressed with the honour it conferred.” 

My lords, this letter was not sent back by a messenger, m 
acknowledgment of his having done his duty ; but was writ- 
ten in consequence of a correspondence in the nature of a 
])etition, for something or other, w’^hich he made to the Be- 
gum. That petition they have suppressed and sunk. It is 
plain, however, that the petition had been sent, and was 
granted ; and therefore the apology that is made for the for- 
mer letter does not apply to this letter, which was written 
afterwards. 

How then do they attempt to get rid of this difficulty ? 
Why, says Captain Gordon, “ the Colonel Bail (by whom 
was meant Colonel Hannay) was not at Gooudah, as stated 
-in the letter, but at Succara, about eighteen miles from it, and 
therefore you ought not to pay much regard to this paper : ” 
but he does not deny the letter, nor was it possible for him 
to deny it. He says. Colonel Hannay was not there ; but 
how do we know whether Colonel Hannay was there or not ? 
We have only his own word for it ; — but supposing he was 
not there, and that it was clearly proved that he was eighteen 
miles distant from it, Major Hay lor was certainly with Cap- 
tain Gordon at the time. Might not his Persian scribe (for 
he does not pretend to say he wrote the letter himself) take 
Major Hay lor for a colonel (for he was the superior officer to 
Captain Gordon), and think him the Colonel Saib F for errors 
of that kind may be committed in our own country. Every 
day we may take a major for a lieutenant-colonel. This was 
an error that might easily have happened in such a case. He 
was in as high rank as Colonel Hannay, for Colonel Hannay 
at that time was only a major; I do not believe either of 
them was properly entitled to the name of Colonel Saib. I 
am ashamed, my lords, to be obliged to remark upon tliis 
prevarication. Their own endeavours to get rid of their own 
written acts, by contradictory evidence and false construc- 
tions, sufficiently clear these women of the crimes of which 
th('y were accused ; and I may now ask the prisoner at your 
bar how he dares to produce Captain Gordon here — how he 
dares thus to insult the Peers — how he dares thus to insult 
the public justice of his country; after not having dared 
to inquire upon the spot of this man to whom he was re- 
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feiTcd hy the Eegums, for an account of this very trans* 
action? 

I hope your lordships have got enough cf this kind of evi- 
dence. All the rest is of the same hatch and of the same 
description ; made up of nothing but hearsays, except in one 
particular only. This I shall now mention to your lordships. 
Colonel Popham and another gentleman have told you that 
m a battle with Cheit Sing’s forces, they took prisoners two 
wounded nudjeeves, or swordsmen, and that these men told 
them that they were sent there by the Eegums : that they had 
got two rupees and two -wounds ; but that they thought two 
rupees a bad compensation for two wounds. These two men, 
with their two wounds and two rupees, had however been 
dismissed. It does not appear that this accident was con- 
sidered by these officers to be of consequence enough to 
make them ever tell one word of it to Mr. Hastings, thoiigli 
they knew he was collecting evidence of the disaffection of 
the Eegums, of all kinds, good, bad, and indifferent, from ail 
sorts of persons. 

My lords, I must beg leave to say a few words upon this 
matter; because I consider it as one of the most outrageous 
violations of your lordships’ dignity, and the greatest insult 
that was ever offered to a court of justice. A nudjeeve is a 
soldier armed with a sword. It appears in evidence that the 
Nabob had several corps of nudjeeves in his service ; that the 
Begums had some nudjeeves ; and that Colonel Hannay had 
a corps of nudjeeves. It is well known that every prince in 
Hindostan has soldiers of that description, in like manner 
probably as the princes of Europe have their guards. The 
whole then amounts to this ; that a story told by two men 
who were wounded in an action far from the place from 
which they were supposed to come, who were not regularly 
examined, not cross-examined, not even kept for examina- 
tion, and whose evidence was never reported, is to be a rea- 
son why you are to believe that these Eegums were concerned 
in a rebellion against their son, and deserved to forfeit all 
their lands and goods, and to suffer the indignities that we 
have stated. 

My lords, I am really ashamed to mention so scandalous a 
thing ; but let us put a case, let us suppose that we bad ac 
cased Mr. Hastings of instigating the Eajah of Eerar to fail 
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Upon some of the country powers ; and that the evidence we 
produced at your bar to prove it was, that an officer liad 
taken two nudjeeves, who declared they were instigated by 
Mr. Hastings to go into the service of that Eajah. Could 
you bear such a thing ? would you suffer such evidence to he 
produced ? or do you think that we should have so little re- 
gard for our own reputation, as to venture to produce such 
evidence before you ? Again we have charged Mr. Hastings 
with cominiting several acts of violence against the Begums. 
Let us suppose our proof to be, that two persons who never 
appeared before nor since, that two grenadiers in English 
uniforms (which w’ould be a great deal stronger than the 
ease of the nudjeeves, because they have no particular uniform 
belonging to them), that two English grenadiers, I say, had 
been taken prisoners in some action and let go again, who 
said that Mr. Hastings bad instigated them to make war 
upon the Begums, would your lordships suffer such evidence 
to be produced before you? Ho; and yet two of the first 
'women in India are to be stripped of all they have in the 
world upon no better evidence than that w'-hich you would 
utterly reject. 

You would not disgrace the British peerage, yon would 
not disgrace this court of justice, you would not disgrace 
human reason itself, by confiscating on such evidence the 
meanest property of the meanest wTetch. You would not 
subject to the smallest fine for the smallest delinquency, upon 
such evidence. I will venture to say that in an action of 
assault and battery, or in an action for the smallest sum, such 
evidence would he scouted as odious and contemptible, even 
supposing that a perfect reliance might be placed upon its 
truth. And yet this is the sort of evidence upon which the 
property, the dignity, and the rank of some of the first per- 
sons in Asia are to be destroyed ; by which a British guar- 
antee and the honour and dignity of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, and of the parliament itself which sent out this man, are 
to be forfeited. 

Observe, besides, my lords, that the two swordsmen said 
they were sent by the'Begums. How they could not be sent 
bv the Begums in their own person. This was a thing in 
India impossible. They might, indeed, have been sent by 
Jewar and Behar, Ali Khan: and then we ask again, how 
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eame tliese ministers not to be called to an account at the 
time ? why were they not called upon for their muster-rolls 
of these nudjeeves ? No ; these men and women suffer the 
penalty, but they never hear the accusation nor the evidence. 

Eut to proceed with the evidence of this pretended rebel- 
lion. Captain "Williams has told your lordships, that he once 
had a great number of letters and papers to prove this rebel- 
lion of the Begums. But he declares that he has lost all 
these letters. A search was ordered to be made in Mr Hast- 
ings’s record-office, called a trunk ; and accordingly in the 
trunk is found a paper worthy of such a place and such a 
cause. This letter, which has been made use of to criminate 
the Begums, has not their names mentioned, nor is there any 
possibility of their being included in it. By this paper which 
is. preserved you may judge of the whole of the papers that 
are lost. Such a letter, I believe, was never before brought 
as evidence in a court of justice. It is a letter said to have 
been intercepted, and is as follows : 

To the most noble ^ ^ ^ ^ whose prosperity be ever- 

lasting. It is represented that the august Ptirwanah (com- 
mand) having completed his honourable arrival on the ICtli 
of the month in the evening, highly exalted me ; it is ordered 
that I should charge Medeporee and the other enrolled sepoys 
belonging to my district, and take bonds from them that none 
of them go for service to the Bajah ; and that when four 
hundred or five hundred men, nudjeeves and others, are col- 
lected, I should send them to the presence, according to the 
order I have written to Brejunekar Shah Behemet IJiia, who 
is in Ehooaparah, charging him to take bonds from them ; 
and that whatever sepoys fit for service are collected, he 
should send to the presence. As at this time the wind is 
contrary, the sepoys will not «= * * * without travelling 
charges ; for I have learnt from a letter previously received 
from Brejunekar Shah Behemet XJllah, that the people there 
also are badly inclined ; by the grace of G-od, the unalterable 
glory shall be ’^^ * * * * Zehan Beg and the nudjeeves who 
were in the fort of Aneelah have gone off to Grooruckpore.” 

This is a letter of somebody or other, employed by some- 
bodf or other for the recruiting service ; it should seem by 
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the word presence,” somebody employed an enlisting force® 
for the Kabob. The charge against the Begum was, that she 
had joined with the rebellious I'ajahs to exterminate her 
son’s government and the English influence in that country. 
In this very paper you see that the soldiers entering into that 
service, and officers who are to contract for soldiers, are ex- 
pressly bound not to join the rajahs ; and this they produce 
as proof that the Begums had joined the rajahs, and had 
joined them in a rebellion for the purpose of exterminating 
their son, in the first instance, and the English afterwards. 

There is another circumstance wdaich makes their own acts 
the refutation of their false pretences. This letter says that 
the country is disafteeted, and it mentions the ill-disposed 
parts of the country. Now w^e all know that the country 
w^as ill-disposed ; hnd we may therefore conclude this paper 
was w'ritten by, and addressed to, some person who was em- 
ployed against the persons so ill-disposed; namely, the very 
rajahs so mentioned before. The prisoner’s counsel, after 
producing this paper, had the candour to declare that they 
did not see what use could be made of it. No, to be sure, 
they do not see what use can be made of it for their cause ; 
but I see the use that can be made of it against their cause. 
I say that the lost papers upon which they do so much insist 
deserve no consideration, wffien the only paper that they have 
preserved operates directly against them ; and that therefore 
we may safely infer, that, if we had the rest of the contents 
of this trunk, we should probably find them make as strongly 
against them as this paper does. You have no reason to 
judge of them otherwise than by the specimen ; for how can 
you judge of what is lost but from what remains ? 

The man who hid these papers in his trunk never under- 
stood one word of the Persian language, and consequently 
was liable to every kind of mistake, even though he meant 
well. But who is this man? Why it is Captain Williams, 
the man who in his affidavits never mentioned the Begums 
without mentioning Saadit Ali. It is Captain Williams 
whom w^e charge to have murdered a principal man of the 
cc untry by his owm hand, without law or legal process. It 
IS Captain Williams, one of those British officers whom Mr. 
Jlastings states to be the pests of the country. This is the 
man w ho comes here as eTidcnce against these women, md 
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produces tins monstrous paper. All the eyidence they had 
produced to you amounts to no more than that such a man 
lelieves such a man heard of something : and to close the 
y'hole of this hearsay account, Sir Elijah Impey, who always 
comes in as a supplement, declares that no man doubted of 
the existence of this rebellion and of the guilt of the Begums, 
any more than of the rebellion of 1745 ; a comparison which, 
I must say, is, by way of evidence, a little indecorous in a 
chief justice of India. 

Your lordships are sufficiently acquainted with the history 
of that rebellion to know, that when Lord Lovat was tried 
at this bar, the proceedings against him were not founded on 
second-hand hearsay. The existence of the rebellion of 
1745 was proved, notwithstanding its notoriety ; but neither 
notoriety nor proof would have signified anything, if Lord 
Lovat’ s participation in it had not been brought home to him 
directly, personally, and particularly. Yet a chief justice, 
sent to India to represent the sacred majesty of the crown of 
England, has gone so far as to say at your bar, that no more 
doubt could be entertained of the existence either of the re- 
bellion or the guilt of the Begums, than of the rebellion in 
1745. Besides, he forgets that he himself carried the order 
to confiscate these people’s property without any trial what- 
ever. But this is the way of proceeding by an English chief 
justice in India — a chief justice who had rendered himself 
the instrument, the letter-carrier, the messenger — I had 
almost said, the executioner of Mr. Hastings. 

From this view of the whole matter, your lordships will 
form an estimate of the spirit of Indian government and In- 
dian justice. But to blow away and to put an end to all 
their false pretences, their hearsays, and talks of nudjeeves 
and wounds and the like, I ask who is the first witness that 
we have produced upon this occasion ? It is the Nabob him- 
self, negativing all these pretences. Did he believe them ? 
Not a word from him of any rebellion actual or suspected. 
Sir Elijah Impey indeed said that he was obliged to wheel 
round and to avoid that dangerous place Eyzabad, His 
friends urged him to this. — For Grod’s sake, say they, have a 
reverend care of your sacred person ! What will become of 
the justice of India ? What will become of the natives, if 
TOTi, their legitimate protector, should fall into the hands of 
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tliese wielded rebellious women at Eyzabad ? But altbongh 
tbe chief justice does this, the ISTabob, whose deposition is 
said to be the first obj 3ct of this rebellion, takes leave of Mr. 
Hastings at the very moment when it is raging in the high- 
est possible degree, and gallops into its very focus. 

And under what circumstances does he do this ? He had 
brought some considerable forces with him. Ho man of his 
rank in that country ever goes without them. He left a part 
of these forces with Mr. Hastings, notwithstanding he "was 
going into the centre of the rebellion. He then went on 
with a corps, of about a thousand horse. He even left a part 
of these with Mr. Middleton, and galloped, attended by a few 
horse, into the very capital, where the Begums, we are told^ 
had ten thousand armed men. He put himself into their 
power, and not satisfied with this, the very first thing we 
hear of him after his arrival is, that he paid his mother a 
friendly visit. Thus rushing into the den of a lioness who 
was going to destroy her own whelp. Is it to be credited, 
my lords, that a prince would act thus who believed that a 
conspiracy was formed against him by his own mother ? Is 
it to be credited that any man would trust a mother who, 
contrary to all the rules of nature and policy, had conspired 
to destroy her own son ? 

Upon this matter your lordships have the evidence of Cap- 
tain Edwards, who was aide-de-camp to the Haboh, who was 
about his person, his attendant at Chunar, and his attendant 
back again. I am not producing this to exculpate tbe Be- 
gums ; — for I say you cannot try them here; you have not 
the parties before you ; they ought to have been tried on tbe 
spot ; — but I am going to demonstrate the iniquity of this 
abominable plot beyond all doubt, for it is necessary your 
lordships should know the length, breadth, and depth of this 
mystery of iniquity. 

Captain Edwards being asked — “Whether be ever beard 
any native of credit and authority in the Nabob’s dominions, 
wlio appeared to believe the rebellion of the Begums ? — A* 
No, I never did. Q. Have you any reason to believe that 
the Nabob gave credit to it ?— A. I really cannot rightly 
presume to say whether the Nabob did or did not ; but I am 
apt io believe that he did not. Q. Have you any reason, and 
wiiat, to form a belief about it — A. I have. I think if he 
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supposed the rebellion ever existed at Tjzabad, he would 
have been the first person to take and give the alarm to the 
British troops. Q. And no such alarm was taken or given 
to the British troops No, I think not ; as I was aiways 

about his person and in the camp, I think I certainly must 
have known it or heard of it; but I never did.” 

We assure your lordships you will find upon your printed 
minutes, that Captain Edwards says he was credibly informed 
that the Nabob left behind him a part of his guard of horse ; 
and that so desirous was he to go into the power of this cruel 
lioness, his mother, that he advanced, as he is a vigorous 
man, and a bold and spirited rider, leaving all his guards be- 
hind him, and rode before them into the middle of Eyzabad. 
— There is some more evidence to the same purpose in an- 
swer to the question put next to that which I read before. 

Q. When you did hear of the rebellion, did not you un- 
derstand it to have been alleged that one object of it was to 
dethrone the Nabob himself, as well as to extirpate the Eng- 
lish ? — A. I understood that the intention of the princesses, 
the Begums, was to extirpate the English troops out of the 
country and out of those dominions, and likewise to depose 
her son, and set another son, who seems to have been a great- 
er favourite of that family, upon the throne, in the room of 
the present Nabob, and that son’s name is Saadit AIL 
I have only heard this from report. I have no other know- 
ledge hut mere report. I understood from the report, she 
was to extirpate the English, and depose her son, who is now 
upon the throne. Q. Was it after or before the seizing of 
the treasures, that you heard a circumstantial account of the 
supposed object of the rebellion? — A. The report was more 
general after the seizing of the treasures ; but yet there were 
reports prevailing in the neighbourhood, that our troops were 
sent there in consequence of the charge that was made by 
Colonel Hannay and some of his officers, of a rebellion exist- 
ing then at Eyzabad, or having existed, I cannot rightly say 
which, <3. Was that report after the order for the troops 
to march to Eyzabad ? — A. It was more general, it was very 
general then when the troops did march there, and more 
general after the seizing of the treasures. Q, When did 
the troops first march ? — A. It was some time in the montlj 
of January, I believe in the year 1782. Q. While you 
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was vvitli tlie Nabob in passing from Luclmow to Chnnar, 
and while you was with him, or the army returning from 
Chunar, did you then, out of the whole army regular or irre- 
gular, ever hear of any report of the Begums being in rebel- 
lion ? — A, No ; I do not recollect I ever did. Q. Upon cross- 
examination — do you recollect at what time in August, 1781, 
you left Lucknow to proceed with the Nabob to Chunar ? — 
A, No; I cannot rightly mention the date; all that I know 
is this, that I accompanied the Nabob, Mr. Middleton, and 
his attendants all the way from Lucknow to Chunar ; — I 
really cannot recollect, I have no notes, and it is so distant 
a time since that I do not recollect the particulars of the 
month or the day ; but I recollect perfectly I accompanied 
the Nabob all the way from Lucknow to Chunar, and re- 
turned again with him until he struck off on the road for 
Uyzabad.” 

Your lordships see plainly the whole of this matter ; when 
they had resolved to seize the Begums' treasures, they propa- 
gated this report just in proportion to their acts. As they 
proceeded, the report grew hotter and hotter. This man 
tells you w^hen it was that the propagation of this report first 
began, when it grew hot, and when it was in its greatest 
heat. He tells you that not one native of credit in the 
country believed it ; that he did not think the Nabob himself 
believed it; and he gives a reason that speaks for itself, 
namely, that he, the Nabob, would have been the first man 
to give the alarm if he believed in a rebellion, as he was to 
be the object of it. 

He says the English were the principal spreaders of tlm 
report. It was in fact a wicked report propagated by Mr. 
Middleton and the English agents, for the purpose of justify- 
ing their iniquitous spoliation of the Begums. 

This is the manner in which the matter stands upon the 
ground of rebellion, with the exception of Major Gilpin’s and 
HyderBeg Khan’s testimony. This last man we have proved 
to have been kept in his office hy Mr. Hastings's influence, 
and to have been entirely under his government. ‘When 
this dependant comes to give his attestation, he gives a long 
account of all the proceedings of Oheit Sing's rebellion, witii 
which the rebellion charged on the Begums was supposed to 
be coincident ; and he ends it very remarkably — ^that he tells 
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tlie whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But it is also 
remarkable, that even this Hyder Beg Khan never mentions 
by name the rebellion of the Begums, nor says that he ever 
heard a word about it : a strong proof that he did not dare, 
in the face of his country, to give countenance to such a 
falsehood. 

Major Grilpin’s evidence leaves not even the shadow of a 
pretence for this charge. He had the Begums and their 
eunuchs under his custody for a full year •, he was strictly 
ordered to watch them and to guard them, and during ail 
that time he lived at Fyzabad. He was the man w^ho com- 
manded the troops ; who had all the witnesses in his power ; 
who had daily access to all parties at Fyzabad ; and who, 
moreover, was a person attached to Mr. Hastings in the 
strongest manner. 

Your lordships will now be pleased to bear read to you 
this part of Major Gril pin’s evidence: — “ Had you any 
opportunity of knowing the character of the Begums, and 
wdiether they were disaffected to our government ? — A, I had 
a very good opportunity of knowing, from the circumstance 
of my having commanded so long there ; the elder Begum, 
it was generally understood (and I have reason to believe), 
was disaffected to our government ; and my sentiments of 
her conduct stand recorded in my correspondence to the court 
of Lucknow to that effect ; but with respect to the Bow Be- 
gum, I acquit her entirely of any disaffection to our govern- 
ment, so far as comes to my knowledge ; appearances were 
for some time against her, but on cool, deliberate inquiry, I 
found there was no ground for supposing her guilty of any 
rebellious principles, at the time of Cheit Sing’s rebellion, 
Q. Whether that, according to your belief, is not your pre- 
sent opinion? — A. I think I have answered that very fully, 
that it was upon those very principles that I did form an 
opinion of her innocence ; how far they are justifiable or 
right, I will not take upon me to say upon oath ; there was 
no one circumstance that came to my knowledge during my 
residence at Fyzabad, or my residence in India, that I would 
wish to withhold from your lordships. Q. You state here, 
upon cool, deliberate inquiry ; "what was that cool, deliberate 
inquiry ? — A. That cool, deliberate inquiry was the conversa- 
tions 1 had with the ministers and the people of Fyzabad, 
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and the letters from herself expressing her innocence ; and 
it appeared to me from those letters that she really was our 
friend and ally/' 

The same witness goes on afterwards to say : — Q. I un- 
derstood you to say, that originally the report prevailed with 
respect to both the Begums, but that you was induced to alter 
that opinion with respect to the younger Begum, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Gordon’s letters and the intelligence of some 
of her ministers and other persons ; M^ere not those other 
persons in the interest of the younger Begum ? — A. In ge- 
neral the town of Byzahad were in her interest. Q, In what 
sense do you mean generally in her interest ; were the per- 
sons you conversed with merely those who were in her ser- 
vice and household, or the inhabitants of Fyzabad in gener- 
al ? — A. Both ; I held conversations with both her own body 
servants and the inhabitants of the city. [A little lower 
down in the same 'pageP^ What do you mean by the word 
rebellion, as applied to the Begums j in what sense do you 
use it ? — A. In raising troops and in other acts of rebellion, 
in the common acceptation of the word. Q. Against whom ? 
— A, Against the Nabob’s government and the British go- 
vernment jointly ; but I beg to know the particular time and 
circumstance the question alludes to. Q. I understand you 
to have said, you understood the elder Begum was in a con- 
stant state of rebellion ; in what sense do you use the word 
rebellion ? did you say the elder Begum was in a constant 
state of rebellion ? — A. I always understood her to be dis- 
aifected to the English government ; it might not be a proper 
expression of mine, the word rebellion. Q. Do you know 
of any act by the elder Begum against the Vizier ? — A, I 
cannot state any. Q. Do you know of any act which you 
call rebellion, committed by the elder Begum against the 
Company ? — A. I do not know of any particular circumstance, 
only it was generally supposed that she was disaffected to 
tlie Company. Q. What acts of disaffection or hostility 
towards the English do you allude to, when you speak of 
the conversation of the world at the time ? — A. I have an- 
swered that question as fully as I can, that it was nothing 
but conversation, that I knew of no particular act or deed 
niysclf.” 

!3^his man then declares as your lordships have heard, 
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th&t upon cool, deliberate inquiry made at Fyzabad from all 
tlie inhabitants, he did not believe in the existence of any 
rebellion. That as to the Bow Begum, the grandmother, who 
was a person that could only be charged with it in a second- 
ary degree, and as conspiring with the other, he says, he 
knows no facts against her ; except that at the battle of 
Biixar, in the year 1764, she had used some odd expressions 
concerning the English, who were then at war with her son, 
Sujah Dowlah. This was long before we had any empire or 
pretence to empire in that part of India ; therefore the ex- 
pression of a rebellion, which he had used with regard to her, 
was, he acknowledged, improper ; and that he only meant he 
had formed some opinion of her disaffection to the English. 

As to the Begum, he positively acquits her of any rebel- 
lion. If. he therefore did not know' it, who w^as an active 
officer in the very centre of the alleged rebellion, and who 
W'as in possession of all the persons from whom information 
'was to be got, who had the eunuchs in prison, and might 
have charged them with this rebellion, and might have ex- 
amined and cross-examined them at his pleasure ; if this man 
knew nothing about it, your lordships will judge of the false- 
hood of this wicked rumour, spread about from hand to hand, 
and which was circulated by persons who at the same time 
have declared that they never heard of it, before Sir Elijah 
Iinpey went up into the country, the messenger of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s orders, to seize the treasures of the Begums, and com- 
missioned to procure evidence in justification of that violence 
and robbery. 

I now go to another part of this evidence. There is a 
person they call Hoolas Eoi ; a man in the employment of 
the resident, Mr. Middleton. The gentlemen who are counsel 
for the prisoner have exclaimed, — Oh ! he Avas nothing but a 
nevrs writer. What ! do you take any notice of him r 
Tour lordships would imagine that the man whom they treat 
in this manner, and whose negative evidence they think fit 
to despise, Avas no better than the Avriters of those scandalous 
paragraphs which are published in our daily papers, to mis- 
represent tlie proceedings of this court to the public. But 
who in fact is this Hoolas Eoi, whom they represent, for the 
convenience of the day, to be nothing but a news writer ? 

I will read to yoim lordships a etter from Major jN’aylor to 
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Colonel Jaques, commanding tlie second battalion, 20tli 
ment. 

“ Sir, — Hoolas Eoi, tbe person appointed by tbe ^^abob for 
transacting the business for which the troops are required 
here, will hold constant communication and intercourse with 
you ; and as he is instructed and acquainted with the best 
method to accomplish this business, Mr. Middleton requests 
implicit attention to be paid to what he may from time to 
time represent respecting the prisoners, or the business on 
which he is employed ; in short, as he is the person nomin- 
ated by the Nabob, he wishes Hoolas Eoi to be considered in 
the same light as if he himself was present.” 

Mr. Middleton, in a letter to Lieutenant Erancis Eutledge, 
WTites thus of him : “ Sir, — When this note is delivered to 
you by Hoolas Eoi, I have to desire that you order the two 
prisoners to be put in irons, keeping them from all food, &c., 
agreeably to my instructions of yesterday.’’ 

You will first see in how confidential a manner Hoolas 
Eoi was employed, and in what light he was held. That he 
was employed to carry some instructions which do not indeed 
appear, but were accompanied by an order from Mr. Middle- 
ton. “ When these instructions shall come to you, to put 
these prisoners in irons and keep them without food,” &e. 
The Begums say, without food and water. Et cetera are 
wmrds of large import — but he was ‘‘ to keep them without 
food, <fec., agreeably to my instructions of yesterday.” This 
w’as a pretty general warrant for sufferings. This Hoolas Eoi, 
this mere news writer, was not only intrusted with this war- 
rant, but Mr. Middleton declares him to be a person who was 
to be received there, and to represent the Nabob, and very 
justly too ; for he, Mr. Middleton, was undoubtedly the real 
Nabob of the country. The man therefore, whom they talk 
of in this contemptuous manner, in order to make slight of an 
observation we made, and which I shall make again, and 
whom they afiect to consider as a mere paragraph-monger in 
some scandalous newspaper, was a man vested by Mr. Mid- 
dleton with authority equal to that of the Nabob himself. 

Mr. Hastings not only thought him of consequence encugh 
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60- be a witness to tlie severities used on the ministers of tbe 
Begums, but be considered that be would afterwards be a fit. 
witness to tbe rebellion. I pray your lordships to mark this, 
-^be sent for this Hoolas Eoi (who is now nothing but a 
mere paragraph-monger),- — ^he sent for him from Fyzabad tO: 
Benares — a pretty long journey ; and at last caused him to; 
be examined before Sir Elijah Impey. He has, however^ 
sunk bis. evidence ; a suppression •which is strongly in favour; 
of tbe Begums, and equally strong against their accuser. 
Here we have a man who was intrusted with all their or**, 
ders ; who represented the English government ; who repre-' 
sented the Nabob's government ; this man is sent for by Mr.' 
Hastings : he gives his depositions before Sir Elijah Impey ;; 
and the deposition so given is not to be found either upon-, 
the Company's record, in Sir Elijah Impey’s trunk, in JonaT? 
than Scott’s trunk, nor in any other place whatever. The: 
evidence of a witness who could speak most clearly, as pro- 
bably he did, and most decisively upon this subject is sunk. 
They suppress, and dare not produce, the affidavit of the man; 
who was at the bottom of every secret of both governments.; 
They had the folly to let you know,, obliquely, that he had. 
been sent for by Mr, Hastings, but they conceal the inform-, 
ation obtained from him ; a silence more damning than any, 
positive evidence could be. You have here a proof of their » 
practice of producing such evidence, only as they thought^ 
most favourable to their veicked purposes, in the destruction •, 
of this great and ancient family. i 

But all the English, they say, believed in the existence of. 
this rebellion. This we deny. Mr. Purling, who was resi- 
dent the year before its pretended explosion, has told you 
that he never knew of anything like a plot carrying on by 
these women. W e were almost ashamed to put the question, 
to him. Did Mr, Bristow^, the next resident, know or believe, 
in this plot ? He seems, indeed, to have been induced to 
give some oblique hints to Mr. Hastings of improper conduct; 
on the part of the Begums, but without stating what it was.; 
In a letter to Mr. Hastings, he appears to endeavour to soften, 
the cruel temper of this inflexible man, by going a little way- 
with him, by admitting that he thought they had behaved 
improperly. When Mr. AVombwell, another resident, is asked 
whether any Englishman doubted of it, he says, Mr. Bristow, 
voi.. \ in a 
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doubted of it. No one indeed who reads these papers cm 
avoid seeing that Mr. Bristow did not believe one word of it ; 
no more, in fact, than did Mr. Hastings or anybody else. 

But, my lords, let us go from these inferior agents and 
servants of the Company to their higher ofEcers. Bid Mr. 
Stables believe it ? This gentleman was Mr. Hastings’s col- 
league in the council, a man of as mnch honour, I really be- 
lieve, as ever went to India ; a faithful old servant of the 
Company, and very worthy of credit. I believe there is not 
a spot upon him during all his long service under the Com- 
pany — if any, it is his being a little too obsequious, some- 
times, to Mr. Hastings. Bid he believe it ? No, he did not ; 
and yet he was one of the persons authorized to investigate 
it coolly, and most able to do so. Upon the whole, then, the 
persons who best knew the state of the country did not be- 
lieve it ; the Nabob did not believe it ; the Begums were 
never charged with it ; no ground of suspicion is suggested, 
except loose rumours and the story of two nndjeeves. Under 
these circumstances the treasures of these ancient ladies were 
seized, their property confiscated, and the Nabob dragged 
most reluctantly to this act. Yes, my lords, this poor, mis- 
erable victim was forced to violate all the laws of nature, all 
decency, all property ; to rob his own mother for the benefi.t 
of Mr. Hastings. Ail this he was forced to do, he was made 
the reluctant instrument of punishing his mother and grand- 
mother for a plot of which even their accusers do not pre- 
tend to say that the parties accused had ever received any 
intimation. 

My lords, in forming your judgment upon this nefarious 
proceeding, your lordships will not fail to advert to the funda- 
mental principles, the acknowledged maxims, and established 
rules of all judgment and jnstice, — that conviction ought to 
precede execution ; that trial ought to precede conviction ; 
and that a prosecutor’s information and evidence ought to be 
the preliminary step and substance of the trial. Here every- 
thing was reversed : Sir Elijah Impey goes up with the order 
for execution ; the party accused is neither arraigned nor 
tried. This same Sir Elijah then proceeds to seek for wit- 
nesses and to take affidavits, and in the mean time neither the 
Nabob, the ostensible prosecutor, nor his mother and grand- 
mother, the parties accused, knew one word of the matter. 
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But possibly some peculiarity in tlie circumstances of the 
case rendered such a proceeding necessary^ and may m 
it. No such peculiarity has been proved or even alleged ; 
nay, it is in the highest degree improbable that it could have 
existed. Mr. Hastings had another opportunity of doing 
himself justice ; when an account of this business was trans- 
mitted to the court of directors, they ordered him to inquire 
into it : and your lordships will see what he did in conse- 
quence of this order. Your lordships will then judge of the 
extreme audacity of the defence which he has made of this 
act at your bar, after having refused to institute any inquiry 
into it, although he bad the positive order of the court of 
directors, and was in the place where that inquiry could be 
made effectually, and in the place where the unfortunate 
women could have an opportunity of clearing themselves. 

I will first read to your lordships an extract from the letter 
of the court of directors to the board at Calcutta ; dated the 
14tk of February, 1783. 

4. — ‘‘ By the second article of the treaty [of Chunar] the 
Nabob is permitted to resume such jaghires as he shall think 
proper, with a reserve, that all such jaghirdars, for the 
amount of whose jaghires the Company are guarantees, shall, 
in case of a resumption of their lands, be paid the amount 
of the net collections through the resident. 

5. — ‘‘ We do not see how the Governor-G-eneral could con- 
sent to the resumption of such lands as the Company had 
engaged should remain in the hands of those who possessed 
them previous to the execution of the late treaty, without 
stronger proofs of the Begum’s defection than have been laid 
before us; neither can we allow it to be good policy to 
reduce the several jaghirdars, and thus uniting the territory^ 
and the troops maintained for the protection of that territory, 
under one head, who, by that means, at some future period, 
may become a very powerful enemy to the Company. 

6. — With respect to tho resumption of the jaghires pos- 
sessed by the Begums in particular, and the subsequent 
seizure of the treasure deposited with the Vizier’s mother, 
which the Governor-O-eneral, in his letter to the board, 23rd 
January, 1782, has declared he strenuously encouraged and 
supported, we hope and trust, for the honour of the British 


station, tliat the measure appeared' to be fully justified in tlse 
eyes of all Hill dostan. 

“The Grovernor-G-eneral has informed ns, that it can be 
well attested that the Begums principally excited and sup- 
ported the late commotions, and that they carried their invet- 
eracy to the English nation so far as to aim at our utter 
extirpation, 

7. — “ It must have been publicly known, that in 1775 the 
resident at the Yizier*s court not only obtained from the 
Begum, widow of the late Sujah Dowlah, on the Nabob’s ac- 
count, thirty lacks of rupees, half of which was to be ; paid; 
to the Company, but also the forbearance of twenty-six 
lacks, for the repayment of which she had security in land, 
on the Nabob’s agreeing to renounce ail further claim upon 
her, and that to this agreement the Company were guaran- 
tees, 

8. — “lYe find that, on the 21st December, 1775, the 
Begum complained of a breach of engagements On the part 
of the Nabob, soliciting your protection for herself, her 
mother, arid' for iall the women belonging to the seraglio of 
the late Nabob from the distresses to which they were re- 
duced — in consequence whereof it xvas agreed in consultation, 
Jlrd January, 1776, to remonstrate with the Vizier; the 
Governor- General remarking — that, as the representative of 
our government lias become an agent in this business, and has 
pledged the honour and faith of the Company for the punctual 
observance of the conditions under which the treaty w^as 
concluded, you had a right to interfere, and justice de- 
manded it, if it should appear that those engagements have 
been violated. 

“ And the board at the same time resolved, — that, as soon 
as the Begum’s engagements with the Nabob, to which Mr. 
Bristow is a party, shall be fulfilled on her part, this govern- 
ment will think themselves bound to protect her against any 
further demand or molestation. 

9. — “ If therefore the disaffection of the Begums was not 
a matter of public notoriety, we cannot but be alarmed for 
tlie effects which these subsequent transactions must have 
luicl on the minds of the natives of India; — the only conso- 
lation we feel upon this occasion is, that the amount of those 
jgghires, for which the Company were guarantees, is to be paid 
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ihrougli our resident at the court of the Vizier ; and it very 
materially concerns the credit of your government on no ac- 
count to suffer such payments to be evaded. 

10. — If it shall hereafter be found that the Begums did 
not take that hostile part against the Company which has 
been represented (as well in the Grovemor-Grenerars narra- 
tive as in several documents therein referred to ; and as it no- 
where appears, from the papers at present in our possession, 
that they excited any commotion previous to the imprison- 
ment of Bajah Cheit Sing), but only armed themselves in 
consequence of that transaction; and as it is probable that 
such a conduct proceeded entirely from motives of self-de- 
fence, under an apprehension that they themselves might 
likewise be laid under unwarrantable contributions, we direct 
that you use your influence with the Vizier, that their jag- 
hires may be restored to them ; but if they should be under 
apprehensions respecting the future conduct of the Vizier, 
and with our further protection, it is our pleasure that you 
afiord those ladies an asylum within the Company’s territories, 
and these be paid the amount of the net collections of their 
jaghires, agreeable to the second article of the late treaty, 
through the medium of our resident, as may be ascertained 
upon an average estimate of some years back.*’ 

You ^ see, my lords, the directors had received every one 
of his false impressions. They had conceived an idea that, 
'after the rebellion of Cheit Sing (but not before, upon his 
own showing), the Begums had shown a disposition to arm. 
They here assume a false fact, which Mr. Hastings stated in 
his representation of the business to them, - They assume a 
variety of other false facts,— -they assume that the* amount of 
the Jaghires of the Begums was to be paid them in regular 
pensions, whereas they were totally confiscated without any 
compensation at all. And yet, upon Mr. Hastings’s own 
showing, they found the transaction to be so dishonourable to 
the British government, that they desire him to make in- 
quiry into it, and give redress accordingly. 

Here then is another order of the Company, another call 
upon Mr. Hastings, to examine to the bottom of this afiair. 
The directors, after giving him credit for that enormous 
mass of falsehoods which we have proved him to have stated 
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in Ms narrative, found tliemselves so utterly dissatisfied, that 
they gave this conditional order to restore the Begums to 
their jaghires. Your lordships will find it in evidence upon 
your minutes, that he contumaciously disobeyed this order ; 
that he would not consent to the propositions of the council 
for inquiring into the conduct of these injured women, but 
stifled every attempt that was made by others to do them 
justice. And yet he here has the effrontery to propose 
that your lordships should inquire into the business at your 
bar ; that you should investigate a matter here, which he 
refused to inquire into on the spot, though expressly ordered 
by his masters so to do. 

I will now read to your lordships a short extract from his 
own narrative of his own proceedings. It begins with re- 
citing part of a note entered by Mr. Macpherson in the 
consMtations of the council, at the time when the orders of 
the court of directors, which I have just alluded to, were 
taken into consideration What the court of directors 
seem to have most at heart are, first, that the engagement 
of the second article of the Benares treaty should be faith-^ 
fully fulfilled ; and secondly, to guard against the future 
misconduct of the Yizier, if he shoMd be disposed to oppress 
the Begums ; 

** That we shoidd therefore ascertain whether the amount 
of the jaghires of the Begums is regularly paid to them 
through the Company’s resident ; and give them notice that 
no future demands shall be made upon them. This the 
Governor- General might, I think, do in a letter, that would 
make the Begums sensible of their past misconduct, yet 
inform them of the lenity and gracious intentions of the 
Company, in ordering them an asylum in Bengal, in case of 
future distress.” In consequence of the foregoing opinion 
from Mr. Macpherson, the following minute Avas delivered 
by the Governor- General : 

** I should gladly acquiesce in the motion made by Mr. 
•Macpherson, if I thought it possible to frame a letter to the 
Begums in any terms which should at the sa ne time convey 
the intimation proposed by it, and not defeat the pur|'<ise of 
it, or be productive of evils greater than any which exist, in 
consequence of the proceedings which have already taken 
place, and wjiich time has almost obliterated the orders of 
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tlie court of directors are conditional, tliey require notliing ; 
but in the event of discoveries made subsequent to the ad- 
vices which were before you on the 14th February last, in 
alleviation of the former conduct of the Begums, nothing has 
since appeared in relation to them but their refusal, or rather 
that of one, to fulfil her engagements for the payment of the 
remainder of the sum exacted, from her by the Nabob Yizier, 
in the beginning of last year. Whatever obedience may be 
due to the clear and ascertained spirit of tlie orders of the 
court of directors, this obligation cannot extend to points to 
which neither the letter nor evident spirit of their orders ap- 
ply. If I am rightly informed, the Nabob Vizier and the Be- 
gums are on terms of mutual goodwill ; it would ill become 
this government to interpose its influence by any act which 
might tend to revive their animosities, and a very slight occa^ 
sion would be sufficient to effect it ; it will be to little pur- 
pose to tell them that their conduct has, in our estimation of 
it, been very wrong ; and at the same time to announce to 
them the orders of our superiors, which more than indicate 
the reverse ; they will instantly take fire on such a declaration, 
proclaim the judgment of the Company in their favour, de- 
mand a reparation of the acts which they will construe wrongs, 
with such a sentence warranting that construction, and either 
accept the invitation to the proclaimed scandal of the Vizier, 
which will not add to the credit of our government, or re- 
main in his dominions, but not under his authority, to add 
to his vexations and the disorders of the country by con- 
tinued intrigues and seditions : enough already exists to affect 
his peace and the quiet of his people ; if we cannot heal, let 
us not inflame the wounds which have been inflicted : 

‘‘If the Begums think themselves aggrieved to such a de- 
gree as to justify them in an appeal to foreign jurisdiction, 
to appeal to it against a man standing in the relation of son 
and grandson to them ; — to appeal to the justice of those who 
have been the abettors and instruments of their imputed 
wrongs ; — let us at least permit them to be the judges of their 
own feelings, and prefer their complaints, before we offer to 
redress them ; they will not need to be prompted : 

“ I hope I shall not depart from the simplicity of official 
language, in saying, that the majesty of justice ought to be 
approached with solicitation, not descend to provoke or in- 
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vite it, nnicli less to debase itself by tbe suggestion of wrongs 
and tbe p.romise of redress, with tbe denunciation of pimisb- 
ment before trial, and even before accusation.” 

My lords, if, since tbe beginning of tbe world, sucb a pa- 
per as this was ever before written by a person standing in 
the relation of a servant to bis master, I shall allow that 
every word we have said to your lordships upon this occasion 
to mark his guilt ought to be expunged from your minutes 
and from our charges. 

Before I proceed to make any observations upon this act 
of open rebellion against bis superiors, I must beg your lord- 
ships to remark tbe cruelty of purpose, tbe hostile feeling to- 
wards these injured women which were displayed in this 
daring defiance. Your lordships will find that he never is a 
rebel to one party without being a tyrant to some others ; 
that rebel and tyrant are correlative terms when applied to 
him, and that they constantly go together. 

It is suggested by tbe directors that tbe IS'abob is the per- 
secutor, the oppressor, and that Mr. Hastings is the person 
who is to redress the wrong ; but here they have mistaken 
the matter totally. For we have proved to your lordships 
that Mr. Hastings was the principal in the persecution, and 
that the Nabob was only an instrument : — If I am rightly 
informed,” he says, “tbe Nabob and the Begums are on terms 
of mutual goodwill. It would ill become this government 
to interpose its influence by any act which might tend to re- 
vive their animosities, and a very slight occasion would be 
sufficient to effect it.” — What animosities had they towards 
each other ? None, that we know of. Mr. Hastings gets the 
Nabob to rob his mother; and then he supposes, contrary to 
truth, contrary to fact, contrary to everything your lordships 
have heard, that the Nabob would fall into a fury if his 
mother was to obtain any redress ; and that if the least in- 
quiry into this business was made, it would create a flame in 
the Nabob’s mind on account of the active, energetic, spirited 
part he had taken in these transactions. Therefore, says he. 
Oh ! for God’s sake, soothe the matter : — it is a green wound, 
— do n’t uncover it :■ — do nothing to irritate : — it will be to 
little purpose to tell them that their conduct has in onr esti- 
lUBtioB of it been very wrong, and at the same time .an- 
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nouiice to them the orders of our superiors, which more than 
indicate the reverse. 'Now, ray lords, to what does all this 
amount ? First, says he, I will not do them justice.— I will 
not enter upon an inquiry into their wrongs. Why ?~Be- 
cause they charge us with having indicted them. Then 
surely for that reason you ought to commence an inquiry. 
No, says he, that would he telling them that our superiors 
suspect w’^e are in the wrong. But when his superiors more 
than indicated suspicions, was he not bound tenfold to make 
that inquiry, for his honour and for their satisfaction, which 
they direct him to make ? No, he whl not do it, because, 
says he, the Begums would either accept the offer of an asy- 
lum in the Company’s territories, to the proclaimed scandal of 
the Vizier, which wmuld not add to the credit of our govern- 
ment ; or they would remain in his dominions, but not under 
his authority, to add to his vexations and the disorders of 
the country, by continual intrigues and seditions. 

You see, my lords, this man is constantly thmsting this 
peaceable Nabob before him, goading and pushing him on, as 
■ if with a bayonet behind, to the commission of everything 
' that is base and dishonourable. You have him here declaring 
that he w'ill not satisfy the directors, his masters, in their in- 
quiries about those acts, for fear of the Nabob’s taking um- 
brage, and getting into a flame with his mother ; and for fear 
the mother, supported by the opinion of the directors, should 
be induced to resent her wrongs. What, I say, does all this 
amount to ? It amounts to this — -the Begums accuse me of 
doing them injustice ; the directors indicate a suspicion that 
they have been injured therefore I will not inquire into the 
, matter. Why ? — because it may raise disturbances. But 
what disturbance could it raise ? — »The mother is disarmed and 
. could not hurt the Nabob. All her landed estates he knew 
were confiscated. He knew all her money was in his own 
possession ; he knew she had not the means, if she had been 
disposed, to create intrigues and cabals ; — what disturbance 
then could be created by his sending a letter to know what 
she had to say upon the subject of her wrongs ? 

says he, “the Begums iJiinlc themselves aggrieved r 
Observe, my lords, that the institution of an inquiry is no 
measure of the ; it is an order of the court of diroc- 

, tors, made by them upon his own representation of his own 
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case, and upon nothing else. The Begums did not dare to 
murmur. — They did not dare to ask for redress. God knows 
the poor creatures were at or about the time his prisoners ; 
robbed — stripped of everything; without hope and without 
resource. — But the directors, doing their duty upon that oc- 
casion, did condemn him upon his own false representations 
contained in that bundle of affidavits, upon which his coun- 
sel now contend that your lordships should acquit him. But, 
says he, are they to appeal to a foreign jurisdiction ? When 
these women were to be robbed, we were not foreigners to 
them ; on the contrary, we adjudged them guilty of rebellion. 
We sent an English chief justice to collect materials of ao 
cusation against them. We sent English officers to take 
their money. The whole was an English transaction. When 
wrong is to be done, we have then an interest in the country 
to justify our acting in it ; but when the question is of re- 
dressing wrongs, when the question is of doing justice, when 
the question is of inquiry, when the question is of hearing 
complaints, then it is a foreign jurisdiction. — You are to 
suffer Mr. Hastings to make it foreign, or to make it domes- 
tic, just as it answers his purposes. — But they are to appeal 
against a man standing in the relation of son and grandson 
to them, and to appeal to the justice of those who have heen 
the abettors and instruments of their imputed wrongs. 

Why, my lords, if he allows that he is the abettor of and 
the instrument to which the directors impute these wrongs, 
why, I ask, does he, with those charges lying upon him, ob- 
ject to all inquiry in the manner you have seen ? 

But the Company’s Governor is, it seems, all at once trans- 
formed into a great sovereign — ^the majesty of justice ought 
to be approached with solicitation. Here, my lords, he for- 
gets at once the court of directors ; he forgets the laws of 
England, he forgets the act of parliament, he forgets that any 
obedience is due to his superiors. The Begums were to ap- 
proach him by the orders of the court of directors ; he sets at 
nought these orders, and asserts that he must be approached 
with solicitations. “ Timej' says he, ^^has obliterated their 
sufferings,'^ Oh ! w-hat a balm of oblivion time spreads over 
the wrongs, wounds, and afflictions of others, in the mind of 
the person who inflicts those wrongs and oppressions ! The 
..oppressor soon forgets. This robbery took place in 
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it was in tlie year 1783, wten lie asserted that the waters of 
Lethe had been poured over all their wrongs and opprea- 

Tour lordships will mark this insulting language, w^hen he 
says that both the order of the directors and the application 
of the Begums for redress must be soUciiations to Mm. 

[Here Mr. Burke was interrupted by Mr. Hastings, who 
said, “ My lords, there was no order. I find a man’s patience 
may be exhausted. I hear so many falsehoods, that I must 
declare there 'was no order of the court of directors. Forgive 
me, my lords. He may say what he pleases; I will not 
again controvert it. But there is no order • if there is, read 

Mr, Burlce then proceeded. Judge you, my lords, what 
the insolence, audacity, and cruelty of this man must have 
been, from his 'v^^ant of patience in his present situation, and 
'W'hen he dares to hold this language here. Your lordships 
will reckon with him for it, or the world will reckon with 
you. 

Mr, Hastings here again interrupted Mr. Burke and said, 

There was no order for inquiry.” 

Mr, Burke , — Tour lordships have heard the letter read ; 
I mean the letter from the directors, which I read just now. 
You will judge 'whether .it is an order or not. I did hope 
within these two days to put an end to this business ; hut 
when your lordships hear us charged with direct falsehood 
at your bar ; when you hear this wicked wretch who is be- 
fore you — 

Brom a lord. — Order, order, order. 

Mr. Burke. — Order, my lords, we call for in the name of 
the Commons. Tour lordships have heard us accused at 
your bar of falsehood, after we had read the order upon 
which our assertion w^as founded. This man, whom 'we 
have described as the scourge and terror of India, — this man 
gets up, and charges us, not with a mistake, an error, a wrong 
construction, but a direct falsehood ; and adds, that; his pa?- 
tience is worn out with the falsehood he hears. This is not 
an English court of justice if such a thing is permitted. W o 
.beg leave to retire, and take instrpctjons from our constitn? 
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ents. He ought to he sent to Bridewell for gouag on in this 
manuer. 

[Jkfr. Wyndham here read the letter again 

Mr. Burke , — ‘With regard to the ravings of this unhappy 
man, I am sure, if I were only considering what passed from 
him to the managers in this box, and knowing what allow- 
ance is due to a wounded conscience, brought before an 
awful tribunal, and smarting under the impressions of its 
own guilt, I would pass them over. But, my lords, we have 
the honour of the Commons, wehave the honour of this court, 
to sustain. [Your lordships, the other day, for an offence 
committed against a constable, who was keeping the way 
under your orders, did very justly, and to the great satisfac- 
tion of the public, commit the party to Bridewell, for a much 
slighter insult against the honour and dignity of your court.] 
And I leave it therefore for the present, till your lordships 
can seriously consider w'hat the mode of proceeding in this 
matter ought to be. — I now proceed. — 

We have read to yonr lordships the orders of the court of 
directors ; I again say we consider them as orders ; your 
lordships are as good judges of the propriety of the term as 
we are. You have heard them read ; you have also heard 
that the council at Calcutta considered them as orders ; for 
resolutions were moved upon them ; and Mr. Stables, in evi- 
dence before you here, who was one of the council, so con- 
sidered them ; and yet this man has the frantic audacity in 
this place to assert that they were not orders, and to declare 
that he cannot stand the repetition of such abominable false- 
hoods as are perpetually urged against him. We cannot con- 
ceive that your lordships will suffer this, and if you do, 1 
promise you, the Commons will not suffer the justice of tlie 
country to be trifled with and insulted in this manner ; be- 
cause, if such conduct be suflered by your lordships, they 
must say that very disagreeable consequences will ensue, and 
very disagreeable inferences will be drawn by the public con- 
cerning it. You will forgive, and we know how to forgive, 
the ravings of people smarting under a conscious sense of 
their guilt. But when we are reading documents given in 
evidence, and are commenting upon them, the use of tins 
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kind of language really deserves your lordships’ consider-* 
ation. As for us, we regard it no more than we should other 
noise and braAvlings of criminals, who in irons may be led 
through the streets, raving at the magistrate that has com- 
mitted them. We consider him as a poor, miserable man, 
railing at his accusers ; it is natural he should fall into all 
these frantic ravings, but it is not fit or natural that the 
court should indulge him in them. Tour lordships shall now 
hear in what sense Mr. Wheler and Mr. Stables, two other 
members of the council, understood this letter. 

Mr. Wheler thus writes : — It ^-fways has been, and will 
he, my wish to perform implicitly the orders of the court of 
directors, and I trust that the opinion which I shall give 
upon that part of the court’s letter which is now before us 
will not be taken up against its meaning, as going to a breach 
of them ; the orders at present under the board’s consider- 
ation are entirely provisional. 

“ Nothing has passed since the conclusion of the agree- 
ment made by the Grovernor-G-eneral with the Vizier at Chu- 
nar wdnch induces me to allow the opinion which I before 
held, as well as from the G-overnor- General’s reports to this 
board, as the opinions which I have heard of many individu- 
als, totally unconcerned in the subject, that the Begums at 
Fyzabad did take a hostile part against the Company during 
the disturbances at Benares; and I am impressed, with a 
conviction that this conduct of the Begums did not proceed 
entirely from motives of self-defence ; hut as the court of 
directors seem to he of a different opinion, and conceive that 
there ought to he stronger proofs of the defection of the Be- 
gums than have been laid before them, I think that before 
vve decide on their orders the late and present resident at 
the Vizier’s court, and the commanding officers in the Vizier’s 
country, ought to he required to collect and lay before the 
board all the information they can obtain with respect to the 
defection of the Begums during the troubles in Benares, and 
tlieir present disposition to the Company.” 

Mr. Stables, September 9th, 1783, writes thus : — ” The 
court of directors, by their letter of the 14th Eebruary, 1783, 
seem not to be satisfied that the disaffection of the Begums 
to this government is sufficiently prov,^d by the evidence 
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T)ef{ire tbeni. I therefore think that the late and preseniD 
resident, and commanding officers in the Vizier’s country at 
the time, should be called upon to collect what further in- 
formation they can on the subject, in which the honour and 
dignity of the government is so materially concerned, and 
that such information may be immediately transmitted to the 
court of directors.” 

When questioned upon this subject at your lordships’ bar, 
he gives this evidence “ Q, What was your motive for pro- 
posing that investigation A letter from the court of 

directors; I conceived it to he ordered by them. Q, Bid 
you conceive the letter of the court of directors positively to 
direct that inquiry? — A. I did so certainly at the time, and I 
beg to refer to the minutes which expressed it. [A question 
was put to the same witness by a noble lord.] Q. The wit- 
ness has stated, that at the time he has mentioned he con- 
ceived the letter from the court of directors to order an 
inquiry, and that it was npon that opinion that he regulated 
his conduct, and his proposal for such inquiry ; I wish to 
know whether the expression at the time was merely casual, 
or am I to understand from it that the witness has altered 
his opinion of the intention of this letter since that time ? — 
A, I certainly retain that opinion, and I wished the inquiry 
to go on.” 

My lords, you see that his colleagues so understood it. 
Yon see that we so understood it, and still you have heard 
the prisoner, after charging us with falsehood, insultingly tell 
ns we may go on as we please, we may go on in our own 
way. If your lordships think that it was not a positive order 
which Mr. Hastings wns hound to obey, you will acquit him 
of the breach of it. But it is a most singular thing, among 
all the astonishing circumstances of this case, that this man, 
who has heard, from the beginning to the end of his trial, 
breaches of the Company’s orders constantly charged upon 
him, — nay, I will venture to say that there is not a single 
step that we have taken in this prosecution, or in observations 
upon evidence, in wffiich we have not charged him with an 
avowed direct breach of the Company’s order — you have 
heard it ten times this day, -^in his defence before the Com- 
mons he declares he did intentionally, in naming Mr. Mark- 
ham, break the Company’s orders : — it is singular, i say, that 
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this man should now pretend to he so sore xipon this point. 
What is it now that makes him break through all the rules 
of common decency and common propriety, and show all the 
burnings of guilt, upon being accused of the breach of one 
of the innumerable orders which he has broken; of which 
he has avowed the breaking, and attempted to justify himself 
a thousand times in the Company’s books for having broken ? 

My lords, one of his own body, one of the council, has 
sworn at your bar what he repeatedly declared to be his 
sense of it. We consider it as one of the strongest orders 
that can be given, because the reason of the order is added 
to it ; the directors declaring that, if it should not be found 
upon inquiry — you see, my lords, it puts the very case — ^if 
you do not find such and such things, we shall consider the 
English honour wounded and stained, and we direct you to 
make reparation. There are, in fact, two orders contained in 
this letter, which "we take to be equally strong and positive ; 
and we charge him with the breach of both — namely, the or* 
der for inquiry, and the conditional order of restoring to the 
Begums their jaghires, or making satisfaction for them ; and 
in case of any apprehension of reluctance in the Nabob, to 
bring them for security into the Company’s territories. The 
two last positive orders are preceded by the supposition of 
an inquiry which was to justify him either in the acts he 
had done, or to justify him in making restitution. He did 
neither the one nor the other. We aver that he disobeyed 
all these orders. And now let his impatience break but 
again. 

Your lordships have seen, amongst the various pretences 
by which this man has endeavoured to justify his various de- 
linquencies, that of fearing to offend the Nabob, by the re- 
storation of their jaghires to the Begnms, is one. Tour lord- 
ships will form your own judgment of the truth or falsehood 
of this pretence, when you shall have heard the letter which 
I shall now read to you, written to Mr. Hastings by the 
Nabob himself. 

, Letter from the Wahob Vizier to Mr. Blastings, Mth 
February, 1782. 

You performed on every occasion towards me whatever 
was becoming of friendship ; I too have done whatever affeo* 
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tion required and jou cominanded, and in future also, wnat^ 
ever may be your pleasure, there shall be no deviation there- 
from, because whatever you direct is altogether for my bene- 
fit. The biisiness for which I came to Eyzabad is become, 
settled by your favour ; particulars will become known to 
your wisdom from the writings of Mr. Middleton. I am 
grateful for your favours. If in these matters you sincerely 
approve me, communicate it, for it will be a comfort to me. 
Having appointed my own aumils to the jaghire of the lady 
mother, I have engaged to pay her cash. She has complied 
with my views. Her pleasure is, that after receiving an en- 
gagement he should deliver up the jaghires. What is your 
pleasure in this matter ? If you command, it will comfort 
the lady mother giving her back the jaghire after I have ob- 
tained my views ; or I will have it under my aumil. I am 
obddient to your pleasure.” 

Tour lordships here see the Begum a suppliant to have her 
jaghire restored (after entering into some engagement that 
might have been required of her), and the Nabob, in a tone 
equally suppliant, expressing his consent, at least, that her 
request should he complied with, if the command of Mr. 
Hastings could be procured. My lords, in order to save your 
lordships’ time, and that I might not overload this business, 
I did not intend to have troubled you with any observations 
.upon this part of it ; hut the charge of falsehood which the 
prisoner at your bar has had the audacity to bring against us 
has induced me to lay it more particularly before you. We 
have now done with it ; but before we retire, your lordships 
will permit me to recapitulate briefly the substance of what 
has now been urged respecting his conduct towards these 
miserable women. We accuse him of reiterated breaches of 
the orders of the court of directors, both in the letter and 
spirit of them, and of his contempt of the opinions which 
his colleagues in office had formed of them. We charge him 
with the aggravation of these delinquencies, by the oppres- 
sion and ruin which they brought upon the family of the 
Nabob, by the infraction of treaties, and by the disrepute 
which in his person was sustained by the government he 
represented, and by the stain left upon the justice, honour, 
and good faith of the English nation. We charge him with 
their further aggravation, bf sundry false pretences alleged 
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by liim In jiistificntion of lh-isc'on{luct,the pretended roliu tanei? 
of the Kabob, the fear of oifeiuliiig Iiim, tlie suggestion ot 
the Begums having forgotten and forgiven the wrongs they 
had suffered, and of the danger of reviving their discontent 
by any attempt to redress, them, and by his insolent language, 
that the majesty of justice;, with which he impudently invests 
himself, was only to be approached with solicitation. We 
have furtlier stated, that the pretence that he was only con- 
cerned, in this business as an accessary is equally false ; it 
being on tlie contrary notorious that the Nabob was the 
accessary, forced into the. service, and a mere instrument in 
his hands; and that he and Sir Elijah Impey (whose em- 
ployment in this business we stated as a further aggravation), 
were the authors and principar agents. And we further con- 
tend, that each of these aggravations and pretences is itself, 
in fact and in its principle, a substantive crime. 

, Your lordships witnessed the insolence with’ 'which this 
man, stung to the quick by the recital of his 'enme, inter- 
rupted me; and you begird his recrimination of falsehood 
against us. We again avouch the truth of ail aiid every word 
we have uttered, and the validity of every prdof with wliicli 
we have supported them. Let his impatience, I say, rto’w 
again burst forth ; he who feels so sensibly everything that 
toners him, and yet seeks for an act of indemnity for his 
own atrocities, by endeavouring to make you beiieve that the 
wrongs of a desolated family are, within one year, forgotten 
by them, and buried in oblivion. 

I trust, my lords, that both his prosecutors' and liis judges 
will evince that patience which the criminal wants. • Justice 
is not to wait to have its majesty approached with solicitation ; 
we see that throne in which resides invisibly, but virtually, 
the Majesty of England ; we see your lordships representing 
in succession the juridical authority in the highest court in 
this kingdom ; but we do not approach you with solicitation ; 
we make it a petition of right ; we claim it ; we demand it. 
The right of seeking redress is not suppliant even before the 
Majesty of England ; it comes boldly forward, and never thinkr 
it offends its sovereign by claiming what is the right of all 
his people. 

We have now done with this business ; a business as atro- 
jlous as any that is known in the history of mankind ; a busi* 
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ness tliat has stained, throughout all Asia, the British chara©* 
ter, and bj u hich our fame for honour, integrity, and pubJie 
faith has been forfeited ; a business which has introduced m 
throughout that country, as breakers of faith, destroyers oi 
treaties, plunderers of the weak and unprotected ; and ha.-! 
dishonoured, and will for ever dishonour, the Britisli name, 
Your lordships have had all this in evidence. You have seei 
in what manner the Nabob, his country, his revenues, hi: 
subjects, bis mother, bis family, 'his nobility, and all their for- 
tunes, real and personal, have been disposed of by the prisoner 
at your bar ; and iiaving seen this, you wiD, by the impatience 
of this criminal, estimate the patience of the unfortunate 
women mto whose injuries he refused to inquire. What he 
would not do, the Commons have done. They know that 
you have a feeling different from that which he manifested ou 
this occasion; they do not apjrpach you suppliantly, but de- 
mand justice; they insist that 'as the Commons have done 
their part, your lordships will perform yours. 

We shafi next proceed to show your lordships how he 
acted tow^ards another set of women, the w'omen of the late 
Sujah Dovvlah, and for whom the directors had ordered a 
mamteuance to be secured by an express treaty. You wdil 
see that he is cruel towards the weak sex, and to all others, 
in proportion as they are w'eak and powerless to resist him. 

You will see, I say, w'hen he had usurped the whole go- 
vernment of Oude, and brought it into a servile dependence 
no himself, how these women fared, and then your lordships 
will judge wh^ber or not, and in what degree, he is criminal 

[AdjoumecL 
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TRIAL. 

THURSDAY, 12tk JUNE, 1794. 


SE VEX Til DAY OF REPLY. 

(Mk. Burke.) 

My Lords, — “When I Lad last tlie honour of achlrossing 
your lordships from this place, my observations were principally 
directed to the unjust confiscation and seizure of the jagliires 
and treasures of the Begums, without previous accusation or 
trial, or subsequent inquiry into their conduct, in violation 
of a treaty made with them and guaranteed by the East India 
Company ; — to the long imprisonment and cruel treatment 
of their ministers, and to the false pretences and abominable 
principles by which the prisoner at your bar has attempted 
to justify his conduct. 

The several acts of violence and of oppression were, as we 
have shown your lordships, committed with circumstances of 
aggravated atrocity highly disgraceful to the Britisli name 
and character; and particularly by his forcing the Nabob to 
become the means and instrument of reducing his mother 
and grandmother and their families to absolute want and dis- 
tress. 

I have now to call your attention to his treatment of 
another brancli of this miserable family ; tbe women and 
children of the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah. These persons 
were dependent upon the Begums; and, by the confiscation of 
their property, and by the ruin of various persons who would 
otherwise have contributed to their maintenance, were 
reduced to the last extremity of indigence and want. Being 
left without the common necessaries of life, they were driven 
to the necessity of breaking through all those local princi- 
ples of decorum which constitute tbe character of tbe female 
sex in that part of the world; and, after fruitless supplica- 
tions and shrieks of famine, they endeavoured to break the 
enclosure of tlie palace, and to force their way to tlie market- 
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place ill order to beg for bread. When tliej had tims been 
forced to submit to the extremity of disgrace and degradation, 
by exposing themselves to public view with the starving cliil- 
dren of their late sovereign, the brothers and sisters of the 
reigning prince, they were, in this attempt, attacked by the 
sepoys armed with bludgeons, and driven back by blows into 
the palace. 

My lords, we have first laid befoi^e you the sufferings and 
disgraces of women of the first distinction in Asia; protected 
by their rank — protected by their sex — protected by tbeir 
near relation to the prince of the country — protected by two 
guarantees of the representative of the British government in 
India. We now come to another class of women who suf- 
fered by the violent misappropriation of the revenues of the 
Nabob, by which their regular allowance was taken from 
them; and your lordships will find that this man’s crimes, 
at every step we take, ripen into guilt ; his acts of positive 
injustice are always aggravatedi by his conduct with regard to 
the consequences of them, and form but a small part in the 
■ mass of oppression and tyranny which we have brought before 
you. 

My lords, the unjust seizure of the jaghires and treasiirewS 
of the Begums, out of which those women were maintained, 
reduced them to a state of indigence, and exposed them not 
only to tlse sufferings which belong to the physical nature of 
man, but also to the indignities which particularly affected 
their sex and condition. But before I proceed, I will beg 
leave to restate to your lordships and recall to your memory 
who these women were. The Nabob Sujah Dowlah had but 
one legitimate wife ; though the Mahomedan law admits of 
this number’s being extended in certain cases even to four — 
yet it is for the most part held disreputable, especially when 
a person is married to a wmman of the first distinction, to 
have more than one legitimate wife. Upon looking into the 
Hedaia, your lordships will see with what extreme rigour for- 
nication is forbidden ; but we know that persons of high rank, 
by customs that supersede both religion and laws, add to the 
number of their wives, or substitute in tbeir room waves of a 
subordinate description, and indulge themselves in this license 
to an unlimited degree * you will find in Chardin’s Travels, 
where he treats of the subject of marriage, that such is th« 
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custora of ali the princes of tlie East. The wives of this 
subordinate class, though they are in reality no better than 
concubines, and are subject to the power and caprices of their 
lords, are yet allowed in the eye of the severest moralists to 
have some excuse for their frailty and their weakness ; and 
they accordingly always do find a degree of favour in this 
world, and become the object of particular protection. 

We know that Sujah ul Dowlah was a man unquestionably 
in his manners very licentious with regard to women, that he 
had a great number of these women in his family ; and that 
his women and the women attendant upon the persons of his 
favourites iiad increased to a very great number. We know 
that his sons amounted to twenty ; or according to Mr. Hast- 
ings’s own account to nineteen. Montesquieu supposes that 
there are more females born in the East than in the West. 
But he says this upon no good ground. We know by better 
and more regular information concerning tliis matter, that the 
birth of males and females in that country is in the same 
proportion as it is here ; and therefore if you suppose that he 
had twenty sons, you may suppose he had about nineteen 
daughters. By the customs of that country all these sons 
and daughters were considered as persons of eminent distinc- 
tion, though inferior to the legitimate children ; assuming 
the rank of their father, without considering the rank which 
their mother held. All these wives with their children, and 
all their female servants and attendants, amounting in the 
whole to about eight hundred persons, were shut up in what 
they call the Khourd Mhal, or lesser palace. This place is 
described by one of the witnesses to be about as large as St, 
James’s Square. Your lordships have been told that in other 
circumstances, as well as this, these women were considered 
as objects of a great degree of respect, and of the greatest de- 
gree of protection. I refer your lordships to the treaty by 
which their maintenance was guaranteed by the English go- 
vernment. 

In order to let your lordships see that T state nothing 1o 
you but what is supported not only by general history, which 
is enough to support an account of general manners, Wt by 
the particular and peculiar opinions of a person best informed 
of the nature of the case, I will refer you to the Nabob him- 
solf , for undoubtedly the Nabob of Oude, the Yizier of the 
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empire, tbe subadar of the country, was most likely to be iha 
best judge of what respect was due to the women of liis 
father’s family. I will therefore read to your lordships, from 
Ids own letters, what the JSiabob’s opinion was upon tiiis sub- 
ject;. 

Extract of a letter from the Vizier, received 23rd of August, 
1782: — “I never found resource equal to the necessary es« 
ponses. Every year by taking from the ministers and selling 
the articles of my Harkhanna, I with great distress transacted 
the business; but I could not take care of my dependants, 
so that some of my brothers, from their ditHculties, arose ami 
departed; and the people of the Khourd Mhal of the late 
Nawab, who are ail my mothers, from their distresses are re- 
duced to poverty and involved in difhculties; no man oi 
rank is deficient in the care of his dependants, in proportion 
to his ability,’^ 

Another letter from the Vizier, received the 31st July, 
1784 : — My brother, dear as life, Saadit AH Khan, has re- 
quested that I would permit his mother to go and reside with 
him; my friend, all the mothers of my brothers and the 
women of the late Nawab, whom I respect as my own mothers, 
are here, and it is incumbent upon me to support them ; ac- 
cordingly I do it, and it is improper that they should be 
separated, nor do I approve it. By God’s blessing and your 
kindness, I hope that all the women of the late Nawab may 
remain liere ; it is the wish also of my grandmother and my 
mother that -they should.’* 

Your lordships now see in wdiat degree of estimation the 
iVabob held these women. He regarded the wives of his 
father as his honorary mothers ; he considers their children 
as his brethren; he thinks it would be highly dishonourable 
to his government, if one of them was taken out of the 
sanctuary in which they are placed,' and in which, he says, 
the great of the country are obliged to maintain their de- 
pendants. This is the account given by the person best 
acquainted with the usages of the country, best acquainted 
with his own duties, best acquainted with his own wishes. 

IMow^ my lords, you will see in what light another person. 
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I tijc agent of a trading Company, who designates hinisclf 

nmler the name of Majesty,, and assumes other great distinc- 
tions, presumes also to consider these persons ; and in what 
contempt he is pleased to hold what is respected and wliat 
is held sacred in tliat country. What I am now going to 
' quote is from the prisoner’s second defence. For I must 

remind your lordships, that Mr. Hastings has made three de- 
fences ; one in the House of Commons, another in the lobby 
I of the House of Commons, and a third at your lordships’ bar, 

I The second defence, though delivered without name, to tim 

[ members in the lobby of the House of Commons, has been 

1 proved at your lordships’ bar to be written by hiiiiselt. 

' This lobby, this out-of-door, defence militates, in some re- 

spects, as your lordships wdil find, with the in-door defence ; 
but it probably contains the real sentiments of Mr. Hastings 
I himself, delivered with a little more freeness when he gets 

into the open air, like the man wdio was so vain of some silly 

plot he had hatched, that he told it to the hackney coachman, 
and every man he met in the streets. 

He says, “ Begums are the ladies of an Eastern prince, but 
these women are also styled the ladies of the late Vizier, and 
their sufferings are painted in such strong colours, that the 
unsuspecting reader is led to mix the subjects together, and 
to suppose that these latter too yv'ere princesses of Oude ; 
that all the:> sufferings proceeded from some act of mine, or 
had the sanction ‘of my authority or permission. The fact 
is, that the persons of the Khourd Mahl (or little seraglio) 
were young creatures, picked up wherever youth and beauty 
could be found, and mostly purchased from amongst the most 
necessitous and meanest ranks of the people, for the Nabob’s 
pleasures.” In the in-door defence, he says, The said 
women, who were mostly persons of low condition, and the 
said children, if any such there were, lived in the Khourd 
Mahl, on an establishment entirely distinct from the said 
Begums.” 

My lords, you have seen what was the opinion of the 
Nabob, who ought to know the nature and circumstances of 
his father’s palace, respecting these women ; you hear what 
Mr. Hastings’s opinion is : and now the question is, whether 
your lordships wiji consider these women in the same light 
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in which the person does who is most nearly connected with 
them, and most likely to know them, or in the way in \vhich 
Mr, Hastings has thought proper within doors and without 
doors to describe them. Your loi'dships will be pleased to 
observe, that he has brought no proof whatever of facts, which 
are so boldly asserted by him in defiance of proof to the con- 
trary, totally at variance with the letter of the son of the man 
to whom these women belonged. Your lordships, I say, will 
remark, that he has produced not one word of evidence, either 
within the House of Commons or the House of Peers, or in the 
lobby, or anywhere else, to verify any one word he has said. 
He slanders these women, in order to lessen that compassion 
which your lordships might have for the sufferings be inflicted 
upon them. But admitting that some of these women were 
of a meaner condition, and that they derived nothing from their 
connexion witli the dignity of the person by whom they had 
children (and we know that in the whole they amount to 
about fourscore children, the Haboh having a race like the 
patriarchs of old, as many great persons in that part of the 
world still have), — supposing, I say, all this to be true; yet 
when persons are reduced from ease and affluence to misery 
and distress, they naturally excite in the mind a greater 
degree of compassion by comparing the eireuinstances in 
which they once stood, with those into which they are 
fallen ; for famine, degradation, and oppression were famine, 
degradation, and oppression to those persons, even though 
they were as mean as Mr. Hastings chooses to represent 
them. But I hope, as you wilP sympathize with the great 
on account of tlieir condition, that you will sympathize with 
all mankind on the ground of the common condition of hu- 
manity, which belongs to us all ; therefore I hope your lord- 
ships will not consider the calumny of Mr. Hastings against 
those women as any other than as an aggravation of his 
oflence against them. That is the light in which the House 
of Commons considered it ; for they had heard both his iii- 
(ioor, and out-door defence, and they still persevered in 
making the charge, and do persevere in making it still. 

We have first stated what these women were ; in wliat 
light they stood with the Kabob i in what light they stood 
with the country at large. I have now to state in what light 
they stood with the British government, previaus to this in* 
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?asion of their rights j and we will prove they were actiiai 
subjects of a guarantee by the Company. 

Extract from an agreement made by Mr. Middleton, t'. .dl 
the particulars of which he engages to procure a treat v V- lu 
the Nabob Azoph ul Eowdah after his arrival, and t is;s. le 
will also sign it, as follows : — 

“ Eirst, that whenever the Begum shall choose to , o 
Mecca, she shall be permitted to go.’’ 

Second, that when the Nabob shall arrive, I (Mr. 1- 
dleton) will procure suitable allowances to be made to ;e 
ladies of the zenana and the children of the late jN::; b 
Sujah ul Dowlab, and take care that they are paid.” 

“ Third, that the festivals (shaddee) and marriages oi me 
children of the late Nabob Sujah ul Bowlah shall be at iiie 
disposal of the Begum ; whenever she thinks proper s’oe 
shall marry them; and .whatever money shall be necessary 
for these expenses shall be paid by the Nabob.” 

“ Fourth, that the Syer of Coda Grunge and Ally Grunge 
shall be retained by the Begum as heretofore.” 

Fifth, that I (Mr. Middleton) will, upon the arrival of 
the Nabob, procure Yizier Gl-unge and the garden of Sepoy 
dand Khan, or their equivalent, for the Begum.” 

“ Sixth, that I (Mr. Middleton) will endeavour to obtain 
from tbe Nabob the sum of 1,150,000 rupees on account of 
the purchase of Metchee Bohaun, and the house of Sahebjee, 
and the fort of the Gossim, with the land and garden and 
the barraderry on tbe banks of Goomply, and bazaar and 
garden of the house of Mahnarain and the house of Beng 
Peofand at Lucknow; all of which the Nabob Azoph ul 
Dowlah has assumed possession of.” 

“ Seventh, that I will settle with the Nabob the allow- 
ances to be made in ready money to the ladies of the zenana 
and others specified, in the following amount : Total, 17 
lacks, 250 rupees per month.” 

“ Eighth, upon the arrival of the Nabob Azoph ul Dowlah 
Bahadre, I will endeavour with all my influence to settle the 
monthly allowances of Mohrum Aliy Khan and Mahmud 
Eltifant Khan, &c., the attendants of the Begums.” 

Ninth, that if the Begum shall go to Mecca, she shall 
leave her mahals and jaghires to the Begum, tii 3 mother 
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Azopli 111 Dowlab, who shall remit the revenues thereof to 
the Biirree Begum ; no one shall prevent her enjoying her 
jaghires.” 

I^ow, my lords, we wiU read the copy of an engagement 
under the seal of the Nabob Azoph ni Powlah, and under 
the seal and signature in English of Mr. Middleton, as fol- 
lows: 

“ First, I, who am tlie Nabob Azoph ul Dowlah Bahadre, 
do agree, that the jaghires and the ginges and monthly al- 
lowance of the officers and servants, and of the ladies of the 
zenana, and of those specified in the accounts annexed, shall 
be at the disposal and under the management and authority 
of the Begum, and no one shall oppose or prevent it ; this I 
will punctually observe. In this agreement Mr. Middleton 

and the English are engaged.’* 

“ Second, whenever the Begum may choose to go to Mecca 
I will not oppose it.” 

“ Third, whenever the Begum should go to Mecca, she 
shall leave her lands, jaghires, <&c,, either in the care of my. 
mother or of me ; and I will procure bills for the amount of 
their revenues, and send them to her : no one shall oppose 
this.” 

“ Fourth, the Begum shall have authority over all the 
ladies of her zenana, she shall let them remain with me, and 
not let them -go anywhere without my permission, or keep 
them with her.” 

“ Fifth, the jaghires Coda Grunge and Ally Grunge, &c., 
with the mahal and syer belonging to the Begum and made 
over, shall remain as heretofore in her possession. Total, 
14,460 rupees per month.” 

“ Eighth, the Begum has authority over the ladies and at- 
tendants of the zenana ; neither myself nor any one else will 
appose it.” 

‘‘ Ninth, the Begum (my grandmother) shall have the au- 
thority in all festivals, and in the marriage of the children 
of the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, and with the consent ot 
my mother and myself, shall regulate them ; excepting in 
the festivals (shad dee), the authority is mine.” 

The English are guarantees to the above engagements, so 
long as the Begum shall exist.” 
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Tour lordships will observe something here worthy of you? 
notice. You will first perceive, that the very treaty' in which 
Mr. Hastings, by his representative, Mr. Middleton, was a 
party concerned, supposes that the Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah had 
other children besides the reigning prince by his sole legiti 
mate wife ; and yet Mr. Hastings in his defence has thought 
proper, with a full knowledge of that circumstance, to doubt 
whether there w^ere any other children. You next see, that 
these women have Mr. Middleton’s (that is, Mr. Hastings’s) 
guarantee for the allowances which are made and settled upon 
tiiem, and for the maintenance of their attendants, for the 
security and enjoyment of their own possessions, for their 
having a law officer of high rank, a moulavre of their own. 
In short, there is a regular establishment formed for all 
these women ; they are not separated as a part distinct from 
the Begums ; but they are put, by this very guarantee, entirely 
under their management ; the maintenance of the children is' 
secured, the wliole order and economy of their establishment 
is delivered entirely to the Begum the grandmother and the 
Begum the mother of the Nabob. 

My lords, you see that all these arrangements have the 
solemn guarantee of the Company, and that these women 
form a very considerable part of that guarantee ; and therefore 
your lordships will not treat their sufferings, inflicted in vio- 
lation of the Company’s own settlement and guarantee, as a 
matter of no consideration for you. . But to proceed — 

We have proved to your lordships that the Nabob was re- 
duced to a state of the greatest possible misery and distress ; 
that his whole revenue was sequestered into the hands of 
Mr. Hastings’s agents ; and that by the treaty of Chunar he 
was to be relieved from the expense of a body of troops, with 
which he had been burdened without his own voluntary con- 
sent ; nay more, the temporary brigade winch Mr. Hastings 
pro})osed to take off, hut kept on ; which he considers not only 
as a great distress to his finances, but a dreadful scourge and 
calamity to his country * there was a whole pension list upon 
it, with such enormous pensions as £18,000 a year to Sir 
Eyre Coote, and other pensions that Mr. Hastings proposed 
to take off, but did not. That in proportion as the Nabob’s 
distress increased, Mr. Hastings’s demands increased too ; he 
was ^ot satisfied with taking from him for the Company, but 
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he took from him for himself ; he demanded £600,000 as a 
loan, when he knew he had neither money nor credit. 

The consequence of these acts of violence w^as, that these 
people, besieged by the English troops, and deprived of every 
resource, even of the funds of charity, by which the protect- 
ors of the family, male and female, might have relieved them, 
but which the cruel rapacity of Mr. Hastings had eitlier en- 
tirely taken away or greatly diminished, were reduced to 
the last extremity of distress. 

After the length of time wdiich has elapsed since we first 
brought these matters, with their proofs, I shall beg leave, 
before you go to judgment, to refresh your memory with a 
recital of a part of that evidence, in order that your lox'dships 
may again fully and distinctly comprehend the nature and 
extent of the oppression, cruelty, and injustice committed by 
Mr. Hastings, and by which you may estimate the punish- 
ment you will inflict upon him. 

Letter from Ga]^tam Leonard Jkques to Iliehard Johnson^ JEsq.^ 
Resident at the Vizier^ s Court ; March Qih, 1782. 

« Sir, — The women belonging to the Khourd Mahl com- 
plain of their being in want of every necessary of life, and 
are at last drove to that desperation, that they at night get 
on the top of the zenana, make a great disturbance, and last 
night not only abused the sentinels posted in the gardens, 
but threw dirt at them ; they threatened to throw themselves 
from the walls of the zenana, and also to break out of it. 
Humanity obliges me to acquaint you of this matter, and to 
request to know if you hate any direction to give me concern- 
ing it. I also beg leave to acquaint you, I sent for LataflPit 
Ali Khan, the cojah who has the charge of them, who in- 
formed me their complaint is well grounded, that they have 
sold everything they had, even to the clothes from their backs, 
and now have no means of existing ; enclosed, I transmit 
you a letter from Monatall on the subject.’’ 

Letter from Caj^tain Jaques to 'Richard Johnson^ JEsq. ; 

March Ifh, 1782. 

Sir, — I beg leave to address you again concerning the 
:svomen in the Khourd Mahl; their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest probability of their 
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pro(?cecllng to the utmost extremities, and that tliey would 
either throw themselves from the walk, or force the doors ot 
the zenana. I have made every inquiry concerning the 
cause of their complaints, and find from LatajBBt All Elhan 
that tliey are in a starving condition, having sold all their 
clothes and necessaries, and now have not wherewithal to 
support nature ; and as my instructions are quite silent upon 
this head, should be glad to know how to proceed in case they 
were to force the doors of the zenana ; as I suspect it will 
happen, should no subsistence be very quickly sent to them.’’ 

Letter from Major Gilpin to John Bristow, Bsq,, Besident 
at the Court of Lucknow ; Z^th October, 1782. 

‘'‘Last night, about eight o’clock, the women in the 
Ehourd Mahl zenana, under the charge of Latafiit Ali Kh^n, 
assembled on the tops of the buildings, crying in a most la- 
mentable manner for food ; that for the last four days they 
had got hut a very scanty allowance, and that yesterday they 
had got none. The melancholy cries of famine are more 
easily imagined than described ; and from their representa- 
tions, I fear that the Nabob’s agents for that business are very 
inattentive. I therefore think it requisite to make you ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, that his excellency tlie Na- 
bob may cause his agents to be more circumspect in their 
conduct to these poor, unhappy women.” 

Letter from Mr, Bristow to Major Gilpin ; Byzabad, 

; 4it]i November, 17 

« Sir, — I have received your letters of the 12th, 19th, 
27th, and 30th ultimo. I communicated the contents of that 
of the 30th to the minister, who promised me to issue orders 
for the payment of a sum of money to relieve the distress of 
tiie Khourd Mahl. I shall also forward a hill for 10,000 ru- 
pees to you in the course of three or four days ; and if iu 
the mean time you may find means to supply to the amount 
of that sum, I will become personally responsible to you for 
the repayment.” 

Letter from Major Gilpin to John Bristow, JEsq,, at the 
Churt of Lucknow ; Byzahad^ 16th November, 1782. 

w repeated cries of the women in the Khourd 
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Mall] zenana for subsistence have been truly melancholy. 
They beg most piteously for liberty, that they may earn 
their daily bread by laborious servitude, or be relieved from 
their misery by immediate death. In consequence of their 
unhappy situation, I have this day taken the liberty of draw- 
ing on you ill favour of Eamnarain at ten days’ sight for 
twenty son Kerah rupees, ten thousand of which I have paid 
to Coja^ Lataffit Ali Khan, under whose charge that zena- 
na is.” 

These, my lords, are the state of the distresses in the 
year 17S2 ; and your lordships will see that they continued 
almost, with only occasional reliefs, during the period of that 
whole year. Now we enter into the year 1783, to show you 
that it continued during the whole time : and then I sliaii 
make a very few remarks upon it. 

1 will now read to your lordships a part of Mr. Holt’s evi- 
dence, by which it is proved that Mr. Hastings was duly 
advertised of all these miserable and calamitous circum- 
stances : — Q. Whether you saw a letter of intelligence from 
Eyzabad, containing a relation of the treatment of the 
women in the Khourd Mahl? — A. Yes, I did, and translated 
it. Q. From whom did it come ? — A. Hoola,s Eoi. Q, Who 
was he ? — A. An agent of the resident at Fyzabad, employed 
for the purpose of transmitting information to the resident 
Q, W as that paper transmitted to Mr. Hastings ? — A. To thv 
best of my recollection it was transmitted to the board, aftei 
I had attested it. Q. Do you remember at what distance oi 
time after the receipt of the intelligence respecting the dis- 
tresses of the Khourd Mahl, that paper was transmitted to 
Calcutta? — A. I cannot say. Q. Do you believe it was 
transmitted within ten months after the time it was re- 
ceived? — A. I understood it to be a letter received just before 
it was transmitted. Q. Then yon understand it was trans- 
mitted as soon as received ?---k. in the course of three 
days. Q. Can you bring to your mind the time at which the 
translation was made ? — A. To the best of my recollection it 
was in January, 1784, Q. Whether the distresses that had 
been complained of had ceased for above a twelvemonth be- 
fore the distresses of the Khourd Mahl ? — A, I understood 
they were new distresses. Then you state that that 
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account, transmitted in 1784, was, as you unaerstand, an 
account of new distresses ? — A, Yes.” 

I shall now refer your lordships to page 899 of your printed 
minutes: — [The managers for the Commons acquainted the 
House that they would next read the paper of intelligence 
which had been authenticated by Mr. Holt, in his evidence 
at the bar, relative to the miserable situation of these women, 

which they meant to bring home to Mr. Hastings ;] -An 

extract of a consultation of the l7th Tebruary, 1784. — At a 
council; present, the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 
Grover nor- General, President; Edward Wheler and John 
Stables, Esqrs., Mr. Macpherson absent from the presidency 
for the benefit of his health : The following letter and its 
enclosures -were received from Mr. Bristow on the 8th instant, 
and circulated, — ^‘Honourable Sir, and Gentlemen,—! have 
the honour to forward for your further information the 
enclosure Ho. 3; it contains a relation of the hardships 
endured by the ladies of the late Vizier Zenana.” — Signed, 
John Bristow. 

Translation of a Taj^er of intelligence from Tgzabad* 

“ The ladies, their attendants, and servants were still aa 
clamorous as last night ; Lataffit, the daroga, went to them, 
and remonstrated with them on the impropriety of their con- 
duct, at the same time assuring them that in a few days all 
their allowances would be paid, and should that not be tbe 
case, be would advance them ten days’ subsistence upon con- 
dition that they returned to their habitations ; none of them 
however consented to his proposal, but were still intent upon 
making their escape through the bazaar, and in consequence 
formed themselves in the following order : — The children in 
the front, behind them the ladies of the seraglio, and behind 
them again their attendants ; but their intentions were frus- 
trated by the opposition which they met with from Lataffit’s 
sepoys. The next day LatajBSt went twice to the women, 
and used his endeavours to make them return into the zenana, 
promising to advance them 10,000 rupees, which, upon the 
money being paid down, they agreed to comply with ; but 
nigld coming on, nothing transpired. 

“ On the day following, their clamours were more violent 
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tliaii usual ; Lataffit went to confer with them on the husi* 
ness of yesterday, offering the same terms ; depending upon 
the fidelity of his promises, they consented to return to their 
apartments, which they accordingly did, except two or three 
of the ladies, and most of their attendants ; Latafiit went 
then to Hoshmund All Khan, to consult with him about 
what means they should take ; they came to a resolution of 
driving them in by force, and gave orders to their sepoys to 
beat any one of the women who should attempt to move 
forward. The sepoys accordingly assembled, and each one 
being provided with a bludgeon, they drove them, by dint of 
beating, into the zenana. The women, seeing the treachery 
of Lataffit, proceeded to throw stones and bricks at the sepoys, 
and again attempted to get out ; but finding that impossible 
from the gates being shut, they kept np a continual discharge 
till about twelve o’clock, when finding their situation despe- 
rate, they returned into the Kung Malil, and forced their wmy 
from thence into the palace, and dispersed themselves about 
the house and gardens. After this they were desirous of 
getting into the Begum’s apartments, but she, being apprized 
of their intentions, ordered the doors to be shut. lu the mean 
time Latafiit and Hoshmund Ali Khdn posted justices to se- 
cure the gates of the lesser Mahl. During the whole of this 
conflict, the ladies and women remained exposed to the view 
of the sepoys. 

‘‘ The Begum then sent for Lataffit and Hoshmund Ali 
Khan, whom she severely reprimanded, and insisted upon 
knowing the cause of this infamous behaviour. They pleaded 
in their defence the impossibility of helping it, as the treat- 
ment the women had met with had only been conformable to 
his excellency the Vizier’s orders. The Begum alleged that 
even admitting that the iSfabob had given these orders, they 
were by no means authorized in this manner to disgrace the 
family of Sujah Dowlah ; and should they not receive their 
allowances for a day or two, it could be of no great moment ; 
what had passed was now at an end ; but that the Vizier 
should certainly be acquainted with the whole of the affair 
and that whatever he directed she should implicitly comply 
with. The Begum then sent for two of the children who 
were wounded in tlie affray of last night, and after endeavour* 
ing to soothe them, she again sent to Lataffit and Hosliniunc 
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111 Khan, and in the presence of the children again expresije«£i 
aer disapprobation of their conduct, and the improbsbilitj oi 
Azoph ni.Powlah’s sntlering the ladies and children of Snisi) 
Dowlah to be disgraced by being exposed to the view of the 
Bt^poys ; upon which Lataffit produced the letter from the 
Nabob, representing, that he was amenable only to the order ' 
of bis excellency, and that whatever he ordered it was his dutv , 
to' obey ; and that had the ladies thought proper to hare re- 
tired quietly to their apartments, he would not have' used the 
jueans he had taken to compel them. The Begum again 
observed, that what had passed was now over. ' She then' 
gave the children 400 rupees and dismissed them, and sent 
word by Sunriid and the other eunuchs, that’ if the ladies- 
would peaceably retire to their apartments, Lataffit would 
supply them with 3000 or 4000 rupees for their present ex- 
penses, and recommended them not to incur any further dis- 
grace ; and that if they did not think proper to act agreeably 
to her directions, they would do wrong. The ladies fo’U 
lowed her advice, and about ten at night went back to the 
zenana. The next morning the Begum waited upon the 
luother of Sujah Dowlah, and related to her all the circum-" 
stances of the disturbance. The mother of Sujah Dowlali 
returned for answer, that after there being no accounts kept ^ 
by crores of revenue, she w^as not surprised that the family' 
of Sujah Dowlah, in their endeavours to procure subsistence, 
should be obliged to expose themselves to the meanest of 
the people. After bew’ailing their misfortunes and shedding'' 
many tears, the Begum took her leave and returned home.” 

As a proof of the extremity of the distress wMch reigned ' 
in the Khourd Mahl, your lordships have been told that theae 
vj'oinen must have peri.shed through famine, if their gaolers, 
Captain Jaques and Major Gilpin, had not raised money upon 
their own credit, and supplied them with an occasional re'lielV 
And therefore when they talk of his peculation, of his taking 
but a bribe here and a bribe there, see the consequences of'" 
his' system of peculation, see the consequence of a usurpation 
which extinguishes tho natural authority of the country, see 
the consequences of a clandestine correspondence that doea 
not let the injuries of the countary come regularly before tW 
authorities in Dude, to relieve it ; consider the whole maes 
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of crimes, and then consider the sufferings that have arisen 
m consequence of it. 

My lords, it was not corporal pain alone that these miser- 
able women suffered. The unsatisfied cravings of hungei 
and the blows of the sepoys’ bludgeons could touch only the 
physical part of their nature. But, my lords, men are made 
. of two parts, the physical part and the moral. The former 
he has in common with the brute creation. Like theirs, our 
cbrporal paius are very limited and temporary. But tho 
sufferings which touch our moral nature have a wider range, 
and are infinitely more acute, driving the sufferer sometimes 
te the extremities of despair and distraction. Man, in his 
moral nature, becomes, in his progress through life, a creature 
of prejudice — a creature of opinions — a creature of habits, 
aniof sentiments growing out of them. These form our 
second nature, as inhabitants of the country and members of 
the society in which Providence has placed us. This sensi- 
bility of our moral nature is far more acute in that sex which 
1 may say, without any compliment, forms the better and 
more virtuous part of mankind, and which is at the same 
rime the least protected from the insults and outrages to which 
this sensibility exposes them. This is a new source of feel- 
ings that often make corporal distress doubly felt; and it has 
a whole class of distresses of its own. These are the things 
that have gone to the heart of the Commons. 

We have stated first, the sufferings of the Begum, and 
secondly, the sufferings of the two thousand women, I believe 
riiey are not fewer in number, that belong to them, and are 
dependent upon them, and dependent upon their well-being. 
We have stated to you that the court of directors were 
shocked ajid astonished when they received the account of 
the first, before they had heard the second. We have proved 
they desired him to redress the former, if upon inquiry he 
found that his original suspicions concerning their conduct 
were ill founded. He has declared here that he did not con- 
sider these as orders. Whether they were orders or not, 
could anything have been more pressing upon all the' duties 
and all the sentiments of -men, than at least to do what was 
just, that is, to make such an inquiry as in the result might 
lUfttify his acts, or have entitled them to redress ? Not one 
tarace of inquiry or redress do we find, except we eiippodo, m 
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ire lioar nothing after this of the famine, that Mr. Bristow, 
V? ho seems to be a man of humanity, did so effectually inter- 
pose, that they should no longer depend for the safety of their 
honour on the bludgeons of the sepoys, by which alone it 
seems they were defended from the profane view of th^. 
vulgar, and which we must state as a matter of great aggra- 
vation in this case. 

The counsel on the other side say that all this intelligence 
comes in an anonymous paper without date, transmitted frouf 
a newspaper writer at [Fyzabad. This is the contempt wnth 
which they treat this serious paper sent to Mr, Hastings him- 
self by official authority ; by Hoolas Eoi, who w^as the news 
writer at Fyzabad ; the person appointed to convey authentic 
intelligence concerning the state of it to the resident at Luck- 
now, The resident received it as such ; he transmitted it to 
]Mr. Hastings, and it was not till this hour, till the counsel 
were instructed (God forgive them for obeying such instruc* 
tions) to treat these things with ridicule, that we have heard 
this Hoolas Eoi called a common news-writer of anonymous 
information, and the like. If the information had come in 
any way the least authentic, instead of coming in a manner 
the most authentic in which it was possible to come to Mr. 
Hastings — he was bound by every feeling of humanity, every 
principle of regard to his own honour and his employers’, to 
see whether it was true or false ; if false to refute it ; if true 
to afford redress : he has done neither. Therefore we charge 
him with being the cause ; we charge upon him the conse- 
quences, with all the aggravations attending them ; and w^e 
call both upon justice and humanity for redress, as far as it 
can be afforded to these people, and for the severest punish- 
ments which your lordships can inflict upon the author of 
these evils. If instead of the mass of crimes that w'e have 
brought before you, this singly had been charged upon the 
prisoner, I will say that it is a greater crime than any man 
has ever been impeached for before the House of Lords, from 
the first records of parliament to this hour. 

I need not remind your lordships of one particular circum- 
stance in this cruel outrage. No excuse or pretence what- 
ever is brought forward in its justification. With respect to 
the Begums, they have been charged with rebellion ; but who 
Sm accused the miserable inhabitants of the IChourd 
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of rel)eliion or rebellious designs ? What hearsay is ther® 
even against them of it ? — No ; even the persons permitted 
by jMr. Hastings to rob and destroy the country, and who are 
stated by him to have been so employed, not one of that 
legion of locusts which be had sent into the country to eat 
up and devour the bread of its inhabitants, and who Iki' 
been the cause both of the famine itself and of the inability 
of the Begums to struggle with it ; none of these people, I 
say, ventured even a hearsay about these women. 

Were the siiiTerers few ? There were eight hundred of 
them, besides children. Were they persons of any rank and 
consequence ? We are told that they w’ere persons of con- 
siderable rank and distinction, connected with and living 
under the protection of Avomen of the first rank in xisia. 
Were they persons not deserving pity ? We know that they 
were innocent women and children, not accused, and unsus- 
])ected of any crime. He has taken into his head to speak 
contemptuously of these women of the Khourd Maid : but 
your lordships will consider both descriptions generally with 
some respect; and where they are not objects of the highest 
respect, they will be objects of your compassion. Your lord- 
ships by your avenging justice will rescue the name of the 
British goAmrnment from the foulest disgrace which this man 
iias brought upon it. 

An account’ of these transactions, as we have proA^ed by 
Mr. Holt’s cAudence, Avas regularly transmitted aud made 
jcnoAvn to him. But why do I say made known to him ? — 
Do not your lordships knoAV that Oude was his, that he 
treated it like his private estate, that he managed it in all its 
concerns as if it were his private demesne ; that the Nabob 
dared not do a single act without him ; that he had a resident 
there nominated by himself, and forced upon the Nabob, in 
defiance of the Company’s order ? Yet, notAvithstanding all 
this, Ave do not find a trace of anything done to relieve the 
aggravated distresses of these unfortunate people. 

Tliese are some of the consequences of that abominable, 
system which, in defiance of the laws of his country, Mr. ' 
itastings established in Oude ; he knew everything there ; 
be had spies upon his regular agents and spies again upon 
them. We can prove (indeed he has himself* proved), that, 
besides his correspondence with his avo\A’'ed agents, J^lajor. 
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Fmmer and Major Davy, he had secret corre&|jondence with a 
whole host of agents and pensioners, who did and must have 
informed him of every circumstance of these affairs. But if 
he had never been informed of it at all, the Commons con- 
tend, and very well and justly contend, that he who usm-ps 
the government of a eountr}', who extinguishes the authority 
of its native sovereign, and places in it instruments of his 
own, and that in defiance of those wh8he orders he was bound 
to obey, is responsible for everything that was done in the 
country. We do charge him with these acts of delinquencies 
and omissions, we declare him responsible for them ; and we 
call for your lordships’ judgment upon these outrages against 
humanity, as cruel perhaps as ever were suffered in any 
country. 

My lords, if there is a spark of manhood, if there is in 
your breasts the least feeling of our common humanity, and 
especially for the sufferings and distresses of that part of 
human nature which is made by its peculiar constitution more 
quick and sensible, — if, I say, there is a trace of this in your 
breasts, if you are yet alive to such feelings, it is impossible 
that you should not join with the Commons of Great Britain 
in feeling the utmost degi'ee of indignation against the man 
wdio w'as the guilty cause of this accumulated distress. You 
see w'omen, wdiom we have proved to be of respectoble rank 
and condition, exposed to what is held to be the last of in- 
dignities in that country, the view of a base, insulting, ridi- 
culing, or perhaps vainly pitying populace. You have before 
you the first women in Asia, w’ho consider their honour as 
Joined with that of these people, w’eeping and bewailing the 
calamities of their house. You have seen, that in this mi- 
sery and distress the sons of the Nabob were involved, and 
that two of them were wounded in an attempt to esca]je ; 
and yet this man has had the impudence to declare his 
doubts of the Nabob’s having had any children in the place ; 
though the account of what was going on had been regularly 
transmitted to him. After this, what is there in his conduel; 
that w^e can w'onder at ? 

My lords, the maintenance of these w’omen had been 
guaranteed- by the Company, but it w’as doubly guaranteed 
under the great seal of humanity. The conscience of every 
maUj and more especially of the great and pow'erfui, is tli© 
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keeper of that great seal, and knows what is due to its 
authority. For the violation of both these guarantees, with- 
out even the vain and frivolous pretence of a rebellion, and 
fur all its consequences, Mr. Hastings is answerable ; and he 
will not escape your justice by those miserable excuses 
which he has produced to the court of directors, and which 
lie has produced here in his justification. My lords, that 
justification we leave with your lordships. 

W*e now proceed to another part of our charge, wdiich Mr. 
Hastings has not thought proper to deny, but upon which we 
sliaii beg leave to make a few observations. You will first 
hear read to you, from the 17th article of our charge, the 
subject-matter to which we now wish to call your atten- 
tion. 

That in or about the month of March, 1783, three of the 
said brothers of the Nabob, namely, Myrza Hyder Ally, 
Myrza Imay ul Ally, and M^^rza Syof Ally, did represent to 
the said Bristow that they were in distress for dry bread and 
clothes ; and, in consequence of such representation, were re- 
lieved by the intervention of the said Bristow ; but soon 
after the deputation of the said "Warren Hastings to Dude, 
in the year 1784, that is to say, some time in or about the 
month of September, in the said year 1784, the said Myrza 
Hyder Ally, one of the three princes aforesaid, did fly to the 
province of Benares, and did remain there in great distress ; 
and that although the said Warren Hastings did write to the 
said Nabob an account of the aforesaid circumstances, in 
certain loose, light, and disrespectful expressions concerning 
the said Myrza Hyder Ally, he did not, as he was in duty 
bound to do, in anywise exert that influence which he actu- 
ally and notoriously possessed over the mind of the said 
Nabob, for the relief of the said prince, the brother of the 
said Nabob; but without obtaining any satisfactory and spe- 
cific assurances, either from the said Nabob or the said 
minister, the said Warren Hastings did content himself with 
advising the said prince to return to his brother, the said 
Nabob.’’ 

Tbe answer of Mr. Hastings to that part of the seven- 
teenth article states : — And the said Warren Hastings saye, 
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tliat ifl or about the month of July, in the year 1783, a paper 
was received, enclosed in a letter to the Governor- General 
and council from Mr. Bristow, purporting to be a translation 
of a letter from three brothers of the said Vizier, in which 
they did represent themselves to be in distress for dry bread 
and clothes ; but vi'hether such distress actually existed, and 
was relieved by the said Bristow, the said Warren Hastings 
cannot set forth.” 

‘‘ And the said Warren Hastings further says, that some 
time in the month of September, 1784, the said Warren 
Hastings, being then at Benares, did receive information that 
Myrza Hyder Ally was arrived there, and the said Warren 
Hastings, not knowing before that time that there was any 
such person, did write to the Nabob Vizier, to the purport 
or effect folio win^r : — ‘A few days ago I learned that a person 
called Myrza Hyder Ally was arrived at Benares, and called 
himself a son of the deceased Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, and I 
was also told that he came from Eyzabad ; as I did not know 
whether he left Fyzabad with or without your consent, I 
therefore did not pay him much attention, and I now trouble 
you to give me every information on the subject, how he 
came here, and what your intentions are about him ; he re« 
mains here in great distress, and I therefore wish to know 
your sentiments.’ ” 

“ And the said Warren Hastings further says, that having 
received an answer from the said Vizier, he did, on or about 
the 13th of October, 1784, enclose the same in a letter to th^e 
said Myrza, of which letter the following is a copy: — ^An 
answer is arrived to what I wrote on your account to the 
Nabob Vizier, which I enclose to you ; having read it, you 
will send it back. I conceive you had better go to the Nabob 
Vizier’s presence, who will certainly afford you protection 
and assistance. I will write what is proper to carry you to 
the Nabob, and it will in every respect be for your good ; 
whatever may be your intention on this head, you will write 
to me.’ ” 

‘‘ And the said Warren Hastings submits that it was rw> 
part of his duty as Govern or- General to interfere with the 
said Vizier on behalf of the said Myrza, or to obtain from 
the said Vizier any specific assurances on the subject-’’ 
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ConticuatioH of the- seventeentb article of the charge 
‘', Tl)afc in order to avoid famine at home, another of the Ns- 
bob brothers, by name Myrza Jungii, was under the neces* 
V.sity of flying from his native country, and did seek protection 
• from a certain Mahomedan lord, called Myrza ShulFu Khan, 
“r ihen . prime minister of the Mogul, from whom he did go to 
' the camp of the Mahratta chief Mhadajee Scindia, where be 
' did solicit and obtain a military command, together with a 
grant of lantls or jaghire, for the subsistence of himself, his 
family, and followers ; but, wishing again to be received under 
the protection of the British government, the said Myrza 
Jungii, in 1788, did apply to the said resident Bristow, 
through David Anderson, Esq., then on an embassy in the 
camp of the said Scindia; and, in consequence of such ap- 
plication, the said Bristow, sensible of the disgrace which 
, the exile of the said Myrza Jungii reflected both on the said 
Nabob of Oude and the British nation, did negotiate with the 
Nabob and his ministers for the return of the said Myrza 
.Jungii, and for the settlement and regular payment of some 
^proper allowance for the maintenance of the said Myrza 
Jungii ; but the allowance required was ultimately refused ; 
and, although the w’hole of the transactions aforesaid were 
duly represented to the said Warren Hastings by the said 
Andtmson and by the said Bristow, and although he had 
himself received, so early as the 28rd of August, 1782, a 
.letter from the Vizier, grievously complaining of the cruel 
and extortious demands made upon him by the said Warren 
Hastings, — in which letter he did expressly, mention tho 
.flight of his brother, and the distresses of the women of his 
late father, who he said were all his mothers, and that his 
said brothers, from the resumption of their jagh ires, were 
reduced to great affliction and distress, — and he did attribute 
the said flight of some of bis brethren, and the distrt^sses of 
the rest, and of the women who stood in a species of maternal 
relation to him, as owing to the aforesaid oppressive demands ; 
yet ^ the said Warren Hastings did cruelly, inhumanly, and 
coiTuptly decline to make any order for the better provision 
of any of the said eminent family, or for the return of tho 
prince, who had fled from his brother's court to avoid 
the danger of perishing by famine," 
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Answer of Mr. Hastings to that part of the chargo: — 
“ And the said Warren Hastings further says, that he w as in- 
formed that Myrza Jungli, in the said article also riieriiioned, 
did leave his native country in distress, and did go to Myrza 
Shuifu Khan, in the said article also mentioned; and tlie 
said Warren Hastings likewise admits he was informed that 
the said Myrza Jungli did afterwards leave the said Aiyrza 
Shiiffu Kh^n, and repair to the camp of Mhadajee Sciiidia, 
with a view of obtaining some establishment for iiimseif and 
follow'ers.” 

“ And the said Warren Hastings further says, that in cer- 
tain letters, written by David Anderson, Esq. and Jolni Bris- 
tow, Esq., it w’as represented that the said Myrza J iiiigli did 
apply to the said Bristow, through the said Andfa'soii. then 
on an embassy in the camp of the said Scindia, and that in 
consequence thereof, the said Bristow did, amongst other 
things, apply to the Nabob Vizier for a certain allowance to 
be made to the said Myrza, and for the regular payment t lierc- 
of, and that a certain allow^ance was accordingly settled by 
the said Vizier on the said Myrza; and the said Warren 
Hastings says, that information of the above transactions nvhk 
transmitted to the board of council ; and that a letter from 
the said Vizier was received on the 28rd of August, 1782, con- 
taining certain representations of the distresses of himself 
and family ; and he admits that no order was made by 
him, the said Warren Hastings, for the provision of any of 
the said family, or for the return of the said Myrza ; but the 
said Warren Hastings denies that he was guilty of any cru- 
elty, inhumanity, or corruption, or of any misconduct w\iat« 
soever in the matters aforesaid.” 

Continuation of th.e charge : — “ That some time in or 
abxit the month of December, 1788, the Nabob Behadrc, 
another of the brothers of the said Nabob of Glide, did re])re- 
Bcnt to the said Bristow, that he, the said Nabob Behadre, had 
not received a farthing of his allow^ance for the current year, 
and was without food ; and being wounded by an assassin, 
who had also murdered his aunt in the very capital of Oudo, 
the said Nabob Behadre had not a damn to pay the surgeon, 
who attended him for the love of G-od alone ; that at or 
iboiit the period of the above representation,' the said Biistow 
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was recalled, and tke said Warren Hastings proceeded up to 
Lucknow, blit did not inquire into the said representation® 
transmitted by the said Bristow to Calcutta, nor did order 

Mr. Hastings’s answer to the paii; of the charge last read : 

And the said Warren Hastings further says, that on the 
29th January, 1784!, after the recall of the said Bristow, he, 
the said Bristow, did transmit to the G-overnor- General and 
council two letters, one dated the 28th of December, 1783, 
the other the 7th January, 1784, purporting to he written by 
the said Nabob Behadre, addressed to him, the said Bristow, 
to the eifect in the said article stated ; and the said Warren 
Hastings admits, that when at Lucknow he did not institute 
an inquiry into the supposed transaction in the said seven- 
teenth article stated, or make any order concerning the said 
Behadre, and he denies that it was his duty so to do.** 
Here is the name of this Nabob from a list of the jaghirdars, 
stated by Mr. Purling, page 485 printed minutes. Amongst 
the names of jaghirdars, the times when granted, and the 
amount of the jaghires, there occurs that of the Nabob Be- 
hadre, with a grant of a jaghire of the amount of 20,000 
rupees. 

[The Lord Chancellor here remarked, that what had been 
just read was matter of the seventeenth article of the charge 
and parts of the answer to it ; and that upon looking back to 
the former proceedings, it has escaped his attention if any 
matter contained in the seventeenth article had been made 
matter of the charge. That it therefore seemed to him that 
it could not be brought in upon a reply, not having been 
made matter of the charge originally.] 

Mr. Burlce. My lords, I have to say to this, that I be- 
lieve you have heard these facts made matter of charge by the 
House of Commons, that I conceive they have been admitted 
by the prisoner ; and that the Commons have nothing to do 
with the proofs of anything in their charge which is fully and 
in terms admitted. The proofs which they have produced 
to your lordships were upon matters which were contested j 
but here the facts are admitted in the fullest manner ; we 
neither have abandoned them, intended to abandon them, 
nor ever shall abandon them j we have made as 
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ciia rge, upjn record. The answers to them ha\e been re® 
corded, which answers are complete admissions of every fact 
in the charge. 

\_Lord Chancellor, I do not make myself understood. 
Tiie objection is not that there has not been evidence given 
npon the seventeenth article, but at the close of the case on 
the part of the managers for the House of Commons, no 
mention having been made of the matter contained in the 
seventeenth article ; that therefore, although it may all have 
been admitted by the answer to be true, yet in justice, if from 
that answer you ground the charge, it is necessary the de- 
fendant should be heard upon it.] 

Mr. Burke. If your lordships choose that the defendant 
shall be beard upon it, we have no kind of objection, nor ever 
had, or proposed an objection to the defendant being heard 
upon it. Your lordships know that the defendant’s counsel 
value themselves upon having abandoned their defence against 
certain parts of the charge ; your lordships know that they 
declared that they broke off thus in the middle of their de- 
fence, in order to expedite this business. 

\^Lord Chancellor, Eeferring to the proceedings, I think 
it a matter perfectly clear, that in the course of the charge, 
after certain articles bad been gone through, the managers 
for the Commons closed the case there, leaving therefore all 
the other articles, excepting those that had been discussed, as 
matters standing with the answers against them, but not in- 
sisted upon in making out the charge. Of course, therefore, 
if the defendant had gone into any of those articles, the de- 
fendant must have been stopped upon them, because he would 
then have been making a case in defence to that which had 
not been made a case in the prosecution ; the objection there- 
fore is not at all that no evidence has been examined. To 
!)e sure it would be an answer to that to say, you are now 
proceeding upon an admission ; but even npon those facts 
1 hat are admitted (if the facts arc admitted that are insisted 
upon as matter in charge), that should come in the original 
state of the cause, and the defendant in common justice must 
be heard upon that, and then, and then only, come the ob- 
servations in reply.] 

Mr. Burke. *We do not know, nor are informed, that any 
charge, information, or indictment that is before the court. 
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and upon record, and is not denied by the defendajit, doey 
not stand in full force against him. We conceive it to be so ; 
we conceive it to be agreeable to tlie analogy of all proceed- 
ings ; and the reason why we did not go into and insist upon 
it was, that having a very long cause before us, and having 
the most full and complete admission upon this subject, we 
did not proceed further in it. The defendant defends him- 
self by averring that it mas not his duty. It was not our 
business to prove that it w'as his duty. It was he that ad- 
mitted the facts assumed to be the foundation of his duty ; 
the negative he was bound to prove, and he never offered to 
prove it. 

All that I can say upon this point is, that his delinquency 
in the matter in question appeared to us to be a clear distinct 
case; to be a great offence; an offence charged upon the 
record, admitted upon the record, and never by us abandoned. 
As to his defence having been abandoned, we refer your lord- 
sliips to the last petition laid by him upon your table (that 
libellous petition, which we speak of as a libel upon the 
House of Commons), and which baa no validity but as it 
asserts a matter of fact from the petitioner. And there you 
will find that he has declared explicitly, that for the accom- 
modation and ease of this business, and for its expedition, be 
did abandon his defence at a certain period. 

\^Lo7'd Chancellor. A charge consisting of a variety of ar- 
ticles in their nature (however connected with each other in 
their subject, but in their nature) distinct and specific, if only 
certain articles are pressed in the charge, to those articles 
only can a defence be applied; and all the other articles that 
are not made matter of charge originally, have never, in the 
course of any proceeding whatever, been taken up originally 
in reply.] 

Mr. Burhe. With great respect to your lordship’s judg- 
ment, we conceive that the objection taken from our not 
having, at a certain period, argued or observed upon the 
prisoner’s answer to the articles not insisted upon is not con- 
clusive, inasmuch as the record still stands, and as our 
charge still stands. It was never abandoned ; and the de- 
fendant might have made a justification to it if he had 
tlionght fit ; he never did think fit so to do. If your lord- 
fthips think that we ought not to argue upon it liere in our 
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reply, because wc did not argue upon it before, — well and 
good; but we have argued, and do argue in our replj", iiiaiij 
things to which he never gave any answer at ail. I shall 
beg leave, if your lordships please, to retire with iny fellow- 
uumagers for a moment, to consult whether we shall press' 
this point or not. We shall not detain your lordships many 
minutes. 

Tlie Managers withdrew :—m a few minutes the Managers 
returned again into the Hall, 

Mr, JBurlce, My lords, the managers have consulted 
among themselves upon this business ; tliey first referred to 
your printed proceedings, in order to see the particular eir- . 
cumstanee on which the observation of your lordship is 
founded; — we find it thus stated Then the managers for 
the Commons informed the Lords, that, saving to themselves 
their undoubted rights and privileges, the Commons were 
content to rest their charge here.”-— AVe rested oiir charge 
there, not because we meant to eiface any precedent matt(*r 
of the charge which had been made by us, and of which the 
facts had been admitted by the defendant, hut simply saving 
our rights and privileges; that is, to resume (and to make 
new matter if we thought fit), the Commons were content- 
to rest the charge there. 

I have further to remark to your lordships, that the counsel 
for the defendant have opened a vavst variety of matter that 
is not upon record, either on our part cr on theirs, in order to 
illustrate and to support their cause ; and tlmy have spoken 
day after day upon the principles on which their defence was 
made; my great object now is an examination of those prin- 
ciples, and to illustrate the effects of these principles by ex- 
amples which are not the less cogent, the less weighty, and 
the less known, because they are articles in this charge. 
Most assuredly they are iiDt. If your lordships recollect the 
speeches that were made here, you know that great merit was 
given to Mr. Hastings for matters that were not at all in the 
charge, arid which would put us under the greatest difficuL 
ties, if we were to take n y notice of them in our reply. For 
instance, his merits in the Mahrattawar, and a great mass of 
ajatter upon that subject, were obliquely and for otlier pur- 
poses brought before you, upon which they argued. Thai 
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immense mass of matter, containing an immense mass o! 
principles, and which was sometimes supported by alleged 
facts, sometimes by none, they have opened and argued upon, 
as matter relative to principle. In answ^er to their argument, 
we propose to show the mischiefs that have happened from 
the mischievous principles laid down by Mr. Hastings, and 
the mischievous consequences of them. 

If, how^ever, after this explanation, your lordships are of 
opinion that we ought not to be allowed to take this course, 
washing to fall in with your lordships’ sentiments, we shall 
abandon it. But we will remind your lordships that such 
things stand upon your records ; that they stand unanswered, 
and admitted on your records ; and consequently they cannot 
be destroyed by any act of ours, hut by a renunciation of tho 
charge, which renunciation we cannot make, because the de- 
fendant has clearly and fully admitted it to be founded in 
fact. We cannot plead error ; we cannot retract it. And 
why ? Because he has admitted it. We therefore only re- 
mind your lordships that the charge stands uneontradicted ; 
and that the observation we intended to make upon it was 
to show your lordships that the principles upon which he 
defends ail such conduct are totally false and groundless. 
But though your lordships should be of opinion that we can- 
not press it, yet we cannot abandon it; it is not in your 
})Ower — it is not in our powder — it is not in his powder, to 
abandon that charge. You cannot acquit him of that charge ; 
it is impossible. If, however, yonr lordships, for the accom- 
modation of business, method of proceedings, or any circum- 
stance of that kind, wish we should say no more upon the 
subject, we close the subject there. Your lordships are in 
possession both of the charge and the admission ; and we 
wish, and we cannot wish better than to leave it as it is upon 
the record. 

The Lord Chancellor here said, The opinion of the Lords 
can only be with me matter of conjecture. I certainly was 
not commanded by the House to state the observation that 
had occ\irred to me; — bnt in the position in which it now 
stands, I feel no difficulty in saying, as my own judgment^ 
that nothing can be matter in reply that does not relate to 
those articles that were pressed in the original charge ; and 
therefore, in this position of the business of reply, you cannot 
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go into new matter arising out of other articles that were not 
originally insisted upon. 

Mr. Burke. We were aware of the objection that might 
be made to admitting our observations, if considered as observ- 
ations upon the seventeenth article, but not when considered 
with reference to facts on the record before yon, for the pur- 
pose of disproving the principles upon which the defendant 
and his counsel had relied, that was the purpose for w^hich 
we proposed chiefly to make them ; but your lordship’s [the 
Lord Chancellor’s] own personal authority w'ili have great 
w’-eight with us, and unless we perceive some other peer difler 
from you, we will take it in the course we have constantly 
done ; we never have sent your lordships out of the hall to 
consent upon a matter upon w'-hich the noble lord appeared 
to have formed a decision in his own mind; we take for 
granted that what is delivered from the w'^oolsack, to which 
no peer expresses a dissent, is the sense of the House, as 
such we take it, and as such we submit to it in this instance. 

Therefore leaving this upon the record as it stands, with- 
out observing upon it, and submitting to your lordships’ de- 
cision, that we cannot, according to order, observe in reply 
upon what was not declared by us to be a part of the charges 
we meant to insist upon, we proceed to anotlier business. 

We have already stated to your lordships, and w^e beg to 
remind you of it, the state and condition of the country of 
Oude when Mr. Hastings first came to it ; his subsequent 
and immediate usurpation of all the powers of government, 
and the use he made of them ; the tyranny he exercised over 
the ISTabob himself, the tyranny he exercised upon his mother 
and grandmother, and all the other females of his family and 
their dependants of every description, to the number of about 
eight hundred persons ; the tyranny exercised (though w''e 
are not at liberty to press it now) upon his brethren. We 
have shown you how he confiscated the property of all the 
jaghirdars, the nobility of the country ; we have proved to 
your lordships that he was well acquainted with all the 
misery ai^d distress occasioned by these proceedings, and that 
he aftbrded the sufferers no relief. We now proceed to re- 
view the effects of this general mass of usurpation, tyranny, 
and oppression, upon the revenues and the prosperity of tbi 
country. 
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roar lordships will first be pleased to advert to the statt, 
ill which Mr. Hastings found the country ; — in what state he 
found its revenues ; — who were the executive ministers of the 
government; what their conduct was, and by -whom they 
were recommended and supported. For the evidence of these 
facts, we refer your lordships to your printed minutes — there, 
my lords, they stand recorded ; they never can be expunged 
out of your record, and the memory of mankind, whether 
we be permitted to press them at this time upon your lord- 
ships or not. Your lordships will there find in what man- 
ner the goveimment was carried on in Oude, in 1775, before 
the period of Mr. Hastings’s usurpation; Mr. Hastings, you 
will find, has himself there stated that the minister was 
recommended by the Begums ; and you will remark this, be- 
cause Mr. Hastings afterwards makes her interference in the 

f overninent of her son a part of his crimination of the 
legums. 

The resident at the court of Oude thus writes on the 2ud 
of March, 1775 : — “Notwithstanding the confidence the Na- 
bob reposes in Murteza Khan, the Begums are much dissatis- 
fied Avith his elevation. They recommended to his excel- 
lency to encourage the old servants of the government, whoisje 
mfliience in the country, and experience, might have strength- 
ened his own authority, and seated him firmly on the Mus- 
nud ; ill some measure this too may appear consistent with 
the interest of the Company, for as Eiija Khan and the old 
ministers have, by frequent instances within their own know- 
ledge, experienced the power of our government, such men 
1 should conceive are much more likely to pay deference to 
the Company, tlian a person who at present can have but a 
very imperfect idea of the degree of attention which ought 
to be paid to our connexion with the Nabob.” Your lord- 
ships see that the Begums recommended the old servants, 
contrary to the maxims of Kehoboam, — those who had served 
his father and had served the country, and w^ho were strongly 
inclined to support the English interest there. Your lord- 
ships will remark the eflhets of the Begum’s influence upon 
the state of things in 1775, that the Nabob had been advise-d 
by his iiKither to employ the confidential servants of hiai 
ikther ; persons conversant in the atfairs of the counvrv, ner- 
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mm interested in it, and persons who were well disposed to 
support the English connexion. Your lordships will now^ 
attend to a letter from Mr. Bristow, at Lucknow, to the 
board, dated 28th November, 1775; — “I also neglected no 
part of my duty on the spot ; but advised the minister, even 
at Lucknow, according to my letter of tlie third instant, to re- 
commend it to the Nabob to dismiss his useless and mutin- 
ous troops, which measure seems, by present appearances, to 
have succeeded beyond expectation, as the rest of the army 
do now pay the greatest attention to his excellency’s orders ; 
already the complaints of the violences the troops used to 
commit are greatly decreased ; they profess obedience, and 
by the best intelligence I can obtain of their disposition, 
there seems to be little doubt that the examples made by 
disbanding Bussunt’s corps has every good effect we cmild 
wish, which had crossed the river and voluntarily surrender- 
ed their arms the day before yesterday to the Nabob.” 

His next letter is dated 13*th June, 1776: — “Honourable 
Sir and Sirs, — It is Elija Khan’s first object to regulate the 
Vizier’s revenue ; and I must do him the justice to say, that 
the short time he has been in office he has been ind^atiga- 
ble, and already settled the greater part of the province of 
Oude, and fixed on the districts for the assignments of the 
army subsidy. Corah and Allahabad he has disposed of, and 
called for the Dooab and Eohilehund accounts, in order to 
adjust them as soon as possible. This activity will, I hope, 
produce the most salutary effects at the present jinietiire, 
being the commencement of the season for the, cultivation. 
The aumils, by being thus early placed in their offiet's, liave 
the opportunity of advancing tuekovy, encouraging the ryots, 
and making their agreements in their several districts, in 
letting under farms, or disposing of the lands in such a 
manner as they may judge most expedient. If, thou.Ldi simi- 
lar to the late minister’s conduct, a delay of two or three 
months should occur in the settlement of the lands, the peo- 
ple throughout the country would he disheartened, and in- 
evitably a very heavy balance accrue on the revenue. I have 
troubled the honourable board with this detail, in the first 
place, to show the propriety of Elija Khan’s conduct ; and 
in the next, the essential service that will be rendered to th^ 
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Vizier by continuing Colonel Parker’s detachment during 
the whole rains in Corah, if required by the Vizier.” 

My lords, you have now had a view of the state of Oude 
previous to the first period of our connexion wnth it. Your 
lordships have seen and understand that part of the middle 
period, with which we do not mean to trouble you again. 
You will now be pleased to attend to a letter from Pyzoola 
Khdn to the Govern or- G-eneral, received the 13th of Pebru- 
ary, 1778 : — “ This country of Cuttah, which formerly de- 
pended on the E oh ilia states, and which I consider as now 
appertaining to the Company, was very populous and flourish- 
ing, but since the commencement of the Nabob Vizier's 
government, the farmers appointed by bis ministers have 
desolated the country. Its situation is at present very 
ruinous; thousands of villages, formerly populous, are now 
utterly deserted, and no trace left of them. 1 have already 
written to Eoy Buckstowr Sing a full account of the tyranny 
and oppression exercised by the farmers, to be communicated 
to you ; the constant revenue of a country depends on the 
eare of its rulers to preserve it in a flourishing state. I 
have been induced to make the representation by my attach- 
ment to the interest of the Company, for otherwise it is no 
concern of mine. Should these oppressions continue one or 
two years longer, and the rulers take no measures to put a 
stop to them, the whole country wiU be a desert.” 

My lords, upon these statements I have only to make this 
remark, that you liave seen the first state of this country; 
and that the period when it had fallen into the state last de- 
scribed, was about two years after Mr. Hastings had obtained 
the majority in the council, and began to govern this coun- 
try by his lieutenants. We know that the country, was put 
by him under military collectors ; you see the consequences. 
The person who makes this representation to Mr. Hastings 
of the state of the country, of its distress and calamity, and 
of the desolation of a thousand of the villages formerly 
flourishing in it, is no less a person than a prince of a neigh- 
bouring country, a person of wEom you have often heard, 
and to whom the cause of humanity is much indebted, 
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min el j, !Fyzoola Klian ; a prince whose country the English 
resident, travelling through, declares to be cultivated like a 
garden. That this was the state of the Boh ilia country is 
owing to its having very fortunately been one of those that 
escaped the dominion of Mr, Hastings. 

We will now read to your lordships a letter from Sir Eyre 
Coote to the board at Calcutta, dated the 11th of September, 
1779 : — “ Honourable Sir and Sirs, — The day before yester- 
day I encamped near Allahabad, where the Vizier did me the 
honour of a visit ; and yesterday morning, in my way hither, 
I returned it, and was received by his excellency with every 
mark of respect and distinction. This morning he called 
here, and we had some general conversation, which princi- 
pally turned upon the subject of his attachment to the Eng- 
lish, and his readiness to show the sincerity of it upon all 
occasions. It is to be wished we had employed the influence 
which such favourable sentiments must have given iis more 
to the benefit of tlie country and ourselves ; but I fear the 
distresses which evidently appear on the face of the one, and 
the failure of the revenues to the other, are not to be wdaoliy 
ascribed to the Vizier’s mismanagement.” — This is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hastings’s own pensioner, Sir Eyre Coote, re- 
specting the known state of the country during the time of 
this horrible usurpation, which Sir Eyre Coote mentions 
under the soft name of our influence. But there could be 
but one voice upon the subject, and that your lordships shall 
now hear from Mr. Hastings himself. We refer your lord- 
ships to the minute of the (governor- General’s consultation, 
Fort William, 21st May, 1781. — He is here giving his reasons 
for going into the upper provinces. 

The province of Oude having fallen into a state of great 
disorder and confusion, its resources being in an extraordinary 
degree diminished, and the Nabob, Azoph ul Dowlah, having 
earnestly entreated the presence of the Governor-Gfeneral, 
and declared that, unless some effectual measures are taken 
for his relief, he must be under the necessity of leaving his 
country and coming down to Calcutta, to present his situ- 
ation to this government ; — the Governor- General therefore 
proposes, with the concurrence of Mr. Wheler, to visit tho 
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pronnce of Oude, as speedily as the affairs of the presidency 
will admit, in hopes that from a minute and personal observa- 
tion of the circumstances of that country, the system of 
management which has been adopted, and the characters and 
conduct of the persons employed, he may possibly be able 
to concert and establish some plan by which the province of 
Oude may in time he restored to' its former state of affluence, 
good order, and prosperity.’* 

Your lordships have now the whole chain of the evidence 
complete, with regard to the state of the country up to the 
period of Mr. Hastings’s journey into the country. You see 
that Mr. Hastings himself admits it to have been formerly in 
a most flourishing, orderly, and prosperous state. Its con- 
dition in 1781 he describes to you in words, than which no 
enemy of his can use stronger, in order to paint the state in 
which it then was. In this state he found it when he went 
up in the year 1781, and he left it, with regard to any sub- 
stantial regulation that was executed or could be executed, 
in the state in which he found it ; after having increased 
every one of those grievances which he pretended to redress, 
and taken from it all the little resources that remained in it. 

We now come to a subsequent period, at which time the 
state of the country is thus described by Mr. Bristow on the 
12th December, 1782 Despotism is the principle upon 
which every measure is founded, and the people in the interior 
parts of the country are ruled at the discretion of the 
aumil or fouzdar for the time being ; they exercise, within 
the limits of their jurisdiction, the powers of life and death, 
and decisions in civil and other eases, in the same extent as 
the sovereign at the capital. The forms presented by tbe 
ancient institutions of the Mogul empire are unattended to, 
and the will of the provincial magistrate is the sole law of 
the people ; the total relaxation of the Vizier’s authority, his 
inattention and dislike to business, leave the aumils in pos- 
session of this dangerous power, imawed and uncontrolled 
by any opposition of retrospection or the interference of jus- 
tice. I can hardly quote an instance, since the Vizier’s ac- 
cession to the musnud, of an aumil having been punished for 
oppression, though the complaints of the people and the state 
of the country are notorious proofs of the violences daily 
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committed ; it is even become unsafe for travellers to pass, 
except in large bodies — murders, thefts, 'and other enormities 
ghockiiig to humanity, are committed in open day.’’ 

In another paragraph of the same letter, he says, Such 
has been the system of this government that the oppressions 
have generally originated with the aumils ; they ha^e been 
rarely selected for their abilities or integrity, but from favour, 
or the means to advance a large sum. Upon being appointed 
to their office, the aumil enters upon his trust ruined in re- 
putation and fortune, and unless he accomplishes his engage- 
ments, which is seldom the case, disgrace and punishment 
follow ; and though the balance of revenue may he vigorously 
demanded of him, it has not been usual to institute any 
inquiry for oppression. The zemindars, thus left at the mercy 
of the aumils, are often driven to rebellion — the weak are 
obliged to submit to his exactions or fly the country, and the 
aumil, unable to reduce the more powerful, is compelled to 
enter into a disgraceful compromise ; every zemindar looks 
to his fort for protection, and the country is crowded with 
them ; Almas Ali Khan has not less than seven hundred in 
his districts. Thus it has become a general custom to seize 
the brother, son, or some near relation or dependant of the 
different zemindars, as hostages for the security of the revenue ; 
a great aumil will sometimes have three or four hundred of 
these hostages, whom he is obliged to confine in places of se- 
curity — a few men like Almas Ali Khan and uoja Din ui 
Dun have, from their regularity in performance of pecuniary 
engagements, rendered themselves useful to the Yizier. A 
strict scrutiny into his affairs was at all times irksome to his 
excellency, and none of his ministers or officers about his 
person possessing the active persevering spirit requisite to 
conduct the detail of engagements for a number of small 
farms, it became convenient to receive a large sum from a 
great farmer without trouble or deficiency. This system was 
followed by the most pernicious consequences ; these men 
were above all control, they exacted their own terms, and the 
districts they farmed were most cruelly oppressed; the 
revenue of Eohilcund is reduced above a third, and Almas Ali 
Khin’s administration is well known to have been extremely 
violent/* 
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We will next read to your lordships an extract from Cap- 
tain Edwards’s evidence : — “ Q. Had yon any opportimity of 
observing ilie general face of the country in the time of 
Sujah Dowlah ? — A. 1 bad. Q, Did you remark any differ- 
ence in the general state of the country at that time, and the 
period when you made your latter observation; did yon 
observe any difference between the condition of the country 
at that time and that of Sujah Dowlah in the year 1774, the 
latter period you have mentioned ? — A, I did ; a very mate- 
rial difference. Q, In what respect ? — A. In the general 
aspect that the country bore and the cultivation of the 
couiitryj that it was infinitely better cultivated in 1774 than 
it was in 1783. Q. You said you had no opportunity of 
observing the face of the country till you was appointed 
aid-de-camp to the Nabob? — A, No; except by marching 
and countermarching ; I marched in the year 1774 through 
the Nabob Sujah ui Dowlah’ s provinces into Eohileund. 
Q, Had you those opportunities from the time of your going 
there in *1774? — A, I had; but not so much as I had after 
being appointed aid-de-camp to the Vizier, because I was 
always before in a subordinate situation. I marched in a 
direct line before, with the troops ; but afterwards, when I 
was aid-de-camp to his excellency, 1 was my own master, 
and made frequent excursions into the different parts of the 
country. Q. Had you an opportunity of observing the dif- 
ference in the general happiness and disposition of the people ? 
— A. I had. Q. Did you observe a difference in that respect 
also, between your first coming and the year 1783 ? — A, Yes, 
a very sensible difference; in Sujah ul Dowlah’s time the 
country was in a very flourishing state in merchandise, culti- 
vation, and every article of commerce, and the people then 
‘ seemed to be very bappy under his government, which latterly 
was not the ease, because the country in reality appeared in 
the year 1774 in a flourishing state, and in the year 1783 it 
appeared comparatively forlorn and desolate. Q. Was the 
court of Azoph ul Dowlah, when you left India, equal in point 
of splendour to what it was in the time of Sujah xil Dowlah ?— 
A. By no means ; it was not equally splendid, but far inferior. 
Q. Were the dependants and officers belonging to the court 
paid in the same punctual manner ? — A. No ; I really cannot 
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saj Wiicther they were paid more regularly in Sujah Bowlali’s* 
time, only they appeared more wealthy, and more able to li^^'e 
in a splendid style, in his time than they ever have done 
since his death,” 

Here then your lordships see the state of the country in 
1783. Tour lordships may trace the whole progress of these 
evils step by step from the death of Sujah ul Dowiah to the 
time of Mr. Hastings’s obtaining a majority in the council; 
after which he possessed the sole and iincontroUed manage- 
ment of the country; you have seen also the consequences 
that immediately followed till the year 1784, when he went 
up a second time into the country, 

I do not know, my lords, that it is necessary to make any 
observation upon this state of things. You see that the na- 
tive authority was, as we have proved, utterly extinguished 
by Mr. Hastings — and that there was no superintendent 
power but his. You have heard of the oppressions of the 
farmers of the revenues — and we have shown you that these 
farmers generally were English officers. We have shown you 
in what manner Colonel Hannay, one of these farmers sent 
by Mr. Hastings, acted, and particularly the accumulation of 
hostages which were made by him. We have shown you 
that by their arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings all regular 
government was subverted, and that the country experienced 
the last and most dreadful effects of anarchy. We have' 
shown you that no other security was left to any human 
being, but to intrench themselves in such forts as they could 
make, and that these forts, in one district only of the country, 
had increased in number to the amount of seven hundred. 
Your lordships also know, that when the prisons and mud 
forts in which Colonel Hannay kept his hostages confined 
were full, he kept them in uncovered cages in the open air. 
You know that all these farmers of revenue were either 
English and military men, or natives under an abject submis- 
sion to them ; you know that they had the whole country in 
„ assignments ; that the jaghires were all confiscated for their 
benefits ; and you find that the whole system had its origin 
at the time when Mr. Hastings alone formed in effect the 
authority of the supreme council. The weakness of the 
Nabob, as Sir Eyre Coote tells you, could not have been alone 
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the cause of these evils, and that our influence over him, if 
not actually the cause of the utter ruin, desolation, and 
anarchy of that country, might have been successfully exerted 
in preventing. 

When voiir lordships shall proceed to judgment upon these 
accumulated wrongs, arising out of the usurped power of the 
prisoner at your bar, and redressed by him in no one instance 
whatever, let not the usurpation itself of the Nabob’s power 
be considered as a trivial matter. When any prince at the 
head of a great country is entirely stripped of everything in 
his government, chil or military, by which his rank may he 
distinguished or his virtues exercised, he is in danger of be- 
coming a mere animal, and of abandoning himself wholly 
to sensual gratiflcations. Feeling no personal interest in the 
institutions or in the general welfare of the country, he suf- 
fers the (former and many wise and laudable institutions 
existed in the provinces of the Nabob, for their good order 
and government) to fall into disuse ; and he leaves the coun- 
try itself to persons in inferior situations, to he wasted and 
destroyed by them. You find that in Oude the very appear- 
ance of justice had been banished out of it, and that every 
aumil exercised an arbitrary power over the lives and fortunes 
of the people. My lords, we have the proofs of all these 
facts in our hands ; they are in your lordships’ minutes ; and 
though we can state nothing stronger than is stated in the 
papers themselves, yet we do not so far forget our duty as not 
to point out to your lordships such observations as arise out 
of them. 

To close the whole, your lordships shall now hear read an 
extract from a most curious and extraordinary letter, sent by 
him to the court of directors, preparatory to his return to 
England. — “ My only remaining fear is that the members of 
the council, seeing alFairs through a different medium from 
that through which I view them, may be disposed, if not to 
counteract the system wbich I have formed, to withhold from 
it their countenance and active support j while I myself re- 
main, it will be sufficient if they permit it to operate without 
interruption, and I almost hope, in the event of a new ad- 
ministration of your affairs, which shall confine itself to the 
same forbearance, and manifest no symptoms of intended in- 
terference, the objects of my arrangements will be efiectually 
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attained ; for I leave them in the charge of agents whose in- 
terests, ambition, and every prospect of life are interwoven 
with their success, and the hand of heaven has visibly blest 
the soil with every elementary source of progressive vegeta- 
tion. But if a different policy shall be adopted, if new 
agents are sent into the country and armed with authority 
for the purpose of vengeance or corruption, to no other will 
they be applied. If new demands are raised on the !N"abob 
Vizier, and accounts overcharged on one side with a wide 
latitude taken on the other to swell his debt beyond the 
means of payment ; if political dangers are portended to 
ground on them the pleas of burthening his country with 
unnecessary defences and enormous subsidies; or if even 
abstaining from direct encroachment on the Nabob’s rights, 
your government shall show but a degree of personal kind- 
ness to the partisans of the late usurpation, or by any con- 
structive indication of partiality and disaffsction, furnish 
ground for the expectatioxi of an approaching change of sys- 
tem, I am sorry to say that all my labours will prove abor- 
tive. For the slightest causes will he sufficient to deject 
minds sore with the remembrance of past conflicts, and to 
elevate those whose only dependence is placed in the renewal 
of the confusion which I have laboured with such zeal to 
eradicate, and will of course debilitate the authority which 
can alone insure future success. I almost fear that this de- 
nunciation of effects from causes so incompetent, as they will 
appear to those who have not had the experience which I 
have had of the quick sensibility which influences the habits 
of men placed in a state of policy so loose, and subject to 
the continual variations of capricious and despotic authority, 
will he deemed overcharged, or perhaps void of foundation ; 
nor, if they should come to pass, will it be easy to trace 
them with any positive evidence to their connexion ; yet it is 
my duty to apprize you of what I apprehend, on grounds 
which I deem of absolute certainty, may come to pass ; and 
I rely on your candour for a fair interpretation of my inten- 
tion.” Here, my lords, the prisoner at your bar has done 
exactly what his bitterest accuser would do — he goes through, 
head by head, every one of the measures which he had him- 
self pursued in the destruction of the country ; and he fore- 
tells that, if any one of those measures should again be pur- 
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sued, or even if good cause slionld be given to suspect they 
would be renewed, the country must fall into a state of in- 
evitable destruction. This supersedes all observation. This 
paper is a recapitulated, minute condemnation of every step 
which he took in that country, and which steps are every 
one of them upon your lordships’ minutes. 

But, my lords, we know very well the design of these 
pretended apprehensions, and why he wished to have that 
country left in the state he speaks of. He had left a secret 
agent of his own to control that ostensible government, and 
to enable him, sitting in the place w^here he now sits, to con- 
tinue to govern those provinces in the way in which he now 
governs them. [A murmur having ax-isen here, Mr. Burke 
proceeded.] If I am called upon to re- word what I have 
just said, I shall repeat my words, and show strong grounds 
and reasons to indicate that he governs Oude now as much 
as he ever did. 

You see, my lords, that the reform which he pretended to 
make in 1781 produced the calamities which he states to have 
existed in 1784. We shall now show, that the reform which 
he pretended to make in 1784 brought on the calamities which 
Lord Cornwallis states in his evidence to have existed in 1787. 

We will now read two letters from Lord Cornwallis ; the 
first is dated the 16th November, 1787 I was received at 
Allahabad and attended to Lucknow by the Nabob and his 
ministers, with every mark of friendship and respect ; I can- 
not, however, express how much I was concerned during my 
short residence at his capital, and my progress through his 
dominions, to be witness of the disordered state of his finances 
and government, and of the desolate appearances of his 
country ; the evils were too alarming to admit of palliation, 
and I thought it my duty to exhort him, in the most friendly 
manner, to endeavour to apply effectual remedies to them. He 
began with urging as apology that, whilst he was not certain 
of the expense of our demands upon him, he had no real in- 
terest in being economical in his expenses, and that while we 
interfered in the internal management of his affairs, his own 
authority and that of his ministers wei’e despised by his own 
subjects. It would have been useless to discuss these topics 
with him ; but while I repeated my former declarations of 
our being determined‘to give no ground in future for similar 
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complaints, he gave me the strongest assurances of his being 
resolved to apply himself earnestly to the encouragement of 
agriculture, and to endeavour to revive the commerce of his 
country.” 

The second is dated the 25th April, 1788 : — “Till I saw 
the Yizier’s troops, I was not without hope, that upon an 
emergency he would have been able to have furnished us with 
some useful cavalry ; but I have no reason to believe that he 
has any in his service upon which it would be prudent to 
place any dependence ; and I think it right to add, that his 
country appears to he in so ruined a state, and his finances.: 
in so much disorder, that even in case of war we ought not 
to depend upon any material support from him.” 

My lords, I have only to remark npon these letters that, 
so far as they go, they prove the efiects of Mr. Hastings’s 
reformation, from which he was pleased to promise the Com-, 
pany such great things. But when your lordships know that 
he Lad left his dependant and minister, Hyder Beg Khan, 
there, whose character, as yonr lordships will find by a refer- 
ence to your minutes, he has represented as black as hell, to 
be the real governor there, and to carry on private correspond- 
ence with him here, — and that he had left Major Palmer, 
his private agent, for a considerable time in that country to 
carry on his affairs, — your lordships will easily see bow it has 
come to pass that the Vizier, such a man as you have heard 
him described to be, was liot alone able to restore prosperity 
to his country. My lords, you have now seen what was the 
situation of the country in Sujah Dowlah’s time, prior to Mr. 
Hastings’s interference with the government of it ; what it 
was during his government; and what situation it was in 
when Lord Cornwallis left it. Nothing now remains but to 
call your lordships’ attention to perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary part of these transactions. But before Ave proceed we 
will beg leave to go back and read to your lordships the Na^ 
bob’s letters of the 24th February, 1780 : — “ I have received 
your letter, and understand the contents. I cannot describe 
the solidity of your friendship and brotherly affection which 
.subsisted between you and my late father ; from the frieud- 
»hip of the Company he received numberless advantages ; and 
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I, notwithstanding I was left an orphan, from your favoui and 
that of the Company was perfectly at ease, being satisfied 
that everything would be well, and that I should continue 
in the same security that I was during my father’s lifetime, 
from your protection. I accordingly, from the day of his 
death, have never omitted to cultivate your favour and the 
protection of the Company ; and whatever was the desire and | 

directions of the council at that time, I have ever since con- 
formed to and obeyed with readiness. Thanhs be given to 
God, that I have never as yet been backward in performing 
the will of the English Company, of the council, and of you ; 
and have always been from my heart ready to obey them, f 

and have never given you any trouble, from my difficulties 
or wishes. Thus I have done simply from my knowdedge of 
your favour towards me, and from my being certain that you 
would learn the particulars of my distresses and difficulties 
from other quarters, and w^ould then show your friendship 
and good-will in whatever was for my advantage. But when 
the knife had penetrated to the bone, and I was surrounded 
with such heavy distresses that I could no longer live in ex- 
pectations, I then wrote an account of my difficulties ; the 1 1 
answer which I have received to it is such, that it has given 11 
me inexpressible grief and affliction. I never had the least I 

idea or expectation from you and the council, that you would k 

ever have given your orders in so afflicting a manner, in 
which you never before wrote, and wffiich I could not have 
imagined. As I am resolved to obey the orders and di- 
rections of the council, without any delay, as long as I live, 

I have, agreeably to those orders, delivered up all my private 
papers to him, that when he shall have examined my receipts 
and expenses, he may take whatever remains. As I know it 
to be my duty to satisfy you, the Company, and council, I 
have not failed to obey in any instance, hut requested of him 
that it might be done so as not to distress me in my neces- 
sary expenses, there being no other fund but those for the 
expenses of mutseddies, household expenses, and servants, 

«fec. He demanded these in such a manner, that, being 
remediless, I was obliged to comply with what he required. , 

He has accordingly stopped the pensions of my old servants 
of thirty years, whether sepoys, mutseddies, or household 
servants j and the expenses of my family and kitchen, to- 
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getlier with the jaghires of my grandmother, mother, and 
aunts, and of my brothers and dependant?, which were for 
tlieir support. I had raised one thousand five hundred horse, 
and three battalions of sepoys to attend upon me ; but as I 
have no resources to support them, I have been obliged to 
remove the people stationed in the mahals, and to send his 
people into the mahals, so that I have not now one single ser- 
vant about me. Should I mention what further difficulties I 
have been reduced to, it would lay me open to contempt ; 
although I have willingly assented to this which brings such 
distress on me, and have in a manner altogether ruined my- 
self j yet I failed not to do it for this reason, because it was 
for your satisfaction and that of the council; and I am 
patient, and even thankful in this condition ; but I cannot 
imagine for what cause you have conceived displeasure 
against me, from the commencement of my administration. 
In every circumstance I received strength and security from 
your favour and that of the council, and in every instance 
you and the council have shown your friendship and affec- 
tion for me ; but at present, that you have sent these orders, 
I am greatly perplexed.” 

We will not trouble your lordships with the remainder of 
the letter, which is all in the same style of distress and 
affliction ; and of the abject dependence of a man who con- 
siders himself as insulted, robbed, and ruined in that state of 
dependence. 

In addition to the evidence contained in this letter, your 
lordships will he pleased to recollect the Nabob’s letter wbich 
we read to your lordships yesterday, the humble and abject 
style of which yon will never forget. Oh ! consider, my 
lords, this instance of the fate of Wman greatness ! You 
must remember, that there is not a trace anywhere in any 
of the various trunks of Mr. Hastings, that he ever conde- 
Bcended so much as to give an answer to the suppliant letters 
of that unhappy man. There was no mode of indignity 
with which he did not treat his family — there was no mode 
of indignity with wdiich he did not treat his person — there 
was no mode of indignity with which he did not treat his 
minister, Hyder Beg Khan, — this man whom he repri^sents 
to be the most infamous and scandalous of innukiiul, aii4 
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of whom he nevertheless, at the same time, declares, that his 
only support with the Vizier was the support which he, 
Warren Hastings, as representative of the English govern- 
ment, gave him. 

We will now read a paper which, perhaps, ought not to 
have been received in evidence ; hut w'hich we w^ere willing 
to enter in your minutes as evidence, in order that every- 
thing should come before you. Tour lordships have heard 
the Nabob speak of his misery, distress, and oppression ; but 
here he makes a complete defeasance, as it were, of the whole 
charge, a direct disavow'al of every one of the complaints, 
and particularly that of having never received an aiiswxT to 
these complaints. Oh ! think, I say, my lords, of the de- 
graded, miserable, and unhappy state to \Yhieh human nature 
may be reduced, when yon hear this unhappy man declare 
that all the charges w'hich W'e have made upon this subject 
relative to him, and which are all either admitted by hini or 
taken from his own representation, are now stated by him in 
a paper before you to be all false, and that there is not a wmrd 
of the representation which he had made of Mr. Hastings 
that has the least truth in it. Tour lordships will find this 
in that collection of various papers, wEich ought to be pre- 
served and put into every museum in Europe, as one of the 
most extraordinary productions that w-as ever exhibited to 
the world. 

Papers received the 8th of March, 1788, and translated 
pursuant to an order of the Governor- General in council, 
dated the 27th of April, 1788, under the seal of his excellency- 
the Naw^aub Azoph ul Dowlah, Azoph Jeh Behodar, Vizier ul 
Momilek “ I have at this time learnt that the gentlemen 
in power in England, upon the suspicion that Mr. Hastings, 
during his administration, acted contrary to the rules of jus- 
tice and impartiality, and, actuated ^ by motives of avidity, 
was inimical tow’-ards men without cause ; that he hrol^e such 
engagements and treaties as had been made between the Com- 
pany and other chiefs ; that he extended the hand of oppres- 
sion over the properties of men ; tore up the roots of prosper- 
ity and security from the land, and rendered the ryots and 
subjects destitute, by force and extortion. As this accusa- 
^ 021 , in fact, is destitute of uprightness and void of trutli^ 
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therefore with a view to show the truth in its true colo irs, I 
have written upon this sheet with truth and sincerity, to 
serve as an evidence, and to represent real facts, to serve 
also as information and communication, — that Mr. Hastings, 
from the commencement of his administration, imtil his de- 
parture for England, whether during the lifetime of the de- 
ceased ISTawaub, of blessed memory, Yizier ui Moiilk, Sujah 
111 Dowlah Eehodar, my father, or during my government, 
did not at any time transact, contrary to justice, any matter 
which took place from the great friendships between me and 
the Company, nor in any business depart from the path of 
truth and uprightness ; but cultivated friendship, with inte- 
grity and sincerity, and in every respect engaged himself in 
the duties of friendship, with me, my ministers, and confi- 
dants. I am at all times, and in every way, pleased with and 
thankful for his friendly manners and qualities; and my 
ministers and confidants, who have always every one of them 
been satisfied with his conduct, are for ever grateful for his 
friendship, and thankful for his virtues. As these matters are 
real facts and according to truth, I have written these lines 
as an evidence^ and transmit the paper to England through 
the government of Calcutta, for the information of the gen- 
tlemen of power and rank in England.^’ 

Observe, my lords, the candour of the Commons — we pro- 
duce this evidence, which accuses us, as Mr. Hastings does, 
of uttering everything that is false — we choose to bring our 
shame before the world, and to admit that this man, on 
whose behalf and on the behalf of whose country we have 
accused Mr. Hastings, has declared that this accusation 
(namely this impeachment) is destitute of uprightness and 
without truth. But, my lords, this is not only a direct con- 
tradiction to all he has ever said — to all that has been proved 
to you by us ; but a direct contradiction to all the represent- 
ations of Mr. Hastings himself. Your lordships will hence 
see w-hat credit is to be given to these papers. 

Tour lordships shall now hear what Hyder Beg Khan 
says ; that Hyder Beg Khan who stands recorded in j our 
minutes as the wmrst of mankind; who is represented m 
writing letters without the Nabob’s consent, and in defiance 
of him; — the man of whom Mr. Hastings says that the Na- 


bob is nothing but a tool in bis bands, and that tbe Nabob is, 
and ever must be, a tool of somebody or other. Now as 
have heard the tool speak, let ns hear how the workman em- 
ployed to work with this tool speaks : — 

Extract from Hyder Beg Khan’s letter to the G-overnor 
and council: — It is at this time learnt by the Nawaub Vizier 
and us his ministers, that gentlemen of power in England 
are displeased with Mr, Hastings, on the suspicion that during 
his administration in this country, from motives of avidity, 
he committed oppressions contrary to the rules of justice, 
took the properties of men by deceit and force, injured the 
ryots and subjects, and rendered the country destitute and 
ruined. — As the true and upright disposition of Mr. Hast- 
ings is in every respect free of this suspicion, we therefore 
with truth and sincerity declare by these lines, written ac- 
cording to fact, that Mr, Hastings, from the first of his ap- 
pointment to the government of this country, until his de- 
parture for Europe, during his authority in the management 
of the affairs of the country, whether in the lifetime of the 
Nawaub Sujah ul Dowlah Bebadre deceased, or whether 
during the present reign, did not, in any matters which took 
place from the great friendship between this government and 
the Company, act in anywise upon motive of avidity, and not 
having, in any respect, other than justice and propriety in 
intention, did not swerve from their rules, he kept his excel- 
lency the Vizier always pleased and satisfied ” (you will re- 
member, my lords, the last expressions of his pleasure and 
satisfaction) “ by his friendship and attention in every mat- 
ter. He at all times showed favour and kindness towards 
the ministers of this government, and under his protection 
having enjoyed perfect happiness and comfort, we are from 
our hearts satisfied with, and grateful for, his benevolence 
and goodness.” 

Here, my lords, yon have the character which Hyder Beg 
Khan gives of Mr. Hastings ; of the man who he knew had 
loaded him, as he had done, with every kind of indignity, 
reproach, and outrage with which a man can be loaded. 
Tour lordships will see that this testimon}" repeats almost 
word for word the testimony of the Vizier Nabob, which 
shows who the real writer is. 
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My lords, it is said that there is no word in che Persian 
language to express gratitude. With these signal instances 
of gratitude before us, I think we may venture to put one 
into their dictionary. Mr. Hastings has said he has had the 
pleasure to find from the people of India that gratitude 
which he has not met with from his own countrymen, the 
House of Commons. Certainly if he has done us services, 
we have been ungrateful indeed ; if he has committed enor- 
mous crimes, we are just. Of the miserable, dependent situ- 
ation to which these people are reduced, that they are not 
ashamed to come forward and deny everything they have 
given under their owui hand ; all these things show the por- 
tentous nature of this government, they show the portentous 
nature of that phalanx with which the House of Commons" 
is at present at war; the power of that captain-general of 
every species of Indian inicjuity, w^hich under him is embodied, 
arrayed, and paid, from Leadenhall Street to the furthermost 
part of India. We have but one observation more to offer 
upon this collection of rayzunumas, upon these miserable 
testimonials given by these wretched people, in contradiction 
to all their own previous representations ; directly in contra- 
diction to those of Mr. Hastings himself ; directly in contra- 
diction to those of Lord Cornwallis; directly in contra- 
diction to truth itself. It is this. Here is Mr. Hastings 
with his agents canvassing the country with all that minute- 
ness with which a county is canvassed at an election ; and 
yet in this whole book of rayzunumas, not one fact adduced 
by us is attempted to he disproved, not one fact upon which 
Mr. Hastings’s defence can be founded is attempted to he 
proved. There is nothing but hare vile panegyrics, directly 
belied by the state of facts ; directly belied by the persons 
themselves ; directly belied by Mr. Hastings at your bar, and 
by all the Avhole course of the correspondence of the country. 

We here leave to your lordships’ judgment the considera- 
tion of the elevated rank of the persons aggrieved, and de- 
graded to the lowest state of dependence and actual distress ; 
the consideration of the condition of the country gentlemen, 
who were obliged to hide their heads wherever they could, 
from the plunderers and robbers established \mder his an- 
tlioiity in every part of the country ; and that of the miser* 
able common people, who have been obliged to sell their ebbs 
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dren througli want of food to feed tliein ; the consideration, 1 
say, of the manner in which this comitrj, in the highest, in 
the middle, and in the lowest classes of its inhabitants, nay 
in physical works of God, was desolated and destroyed by 
this man.- Having now done with the province of Onde, we 
will proceed ^to the province of Bengal, and consider what 
w^as the kind of government which he exercised there, and in 
what manner it affected the people that were subjected to it. 

Bengal, like every part of India subject to the British em- 
pire, contains (as I have already had occasion to mention) 
three distinct classes of people, forming three distinct social 
systems. The first is the Mahomedans, which about seven 
hmidred years ago obtained a footing in that country, and 
ever since has in a great degree retained its autliority there.. 
Bor the Mahomedans had settled there long before the found- 
ation of the Bengal empire, which was overturned by Tamer- 
lane. So that this people, who are represented sometimes 
loosely as strangers, are people of ancient and considerable 
settlement in that country; and though, like Mahomedan 
settlers in many other countries, they have fallen into decay, 
yet being continually recruited from various parts of Tartary, 
under the Mogul empire, and from various parts of Persia, 
they continmi to be the leading and most powerful people 
throughout the Peninsula ; and so we found them there. 
These people, for the most part, follow no trades or occupa- 
tion, their religion and laws forbidding &m in the strictest 
manner to take usury or proht arising from money that is in 
any way lent ; they have therefore no other means for their 
support but what arises from their adherence to, and con- 
nexion with, the Mogul government and its viceroys. They , 
enjoy under them various offices civil and military, various 
employments in the courts of law, and stations in the army. 
Accordingly a prodigious number of people, almost all of them 
persons of the most ancient and respectable families in the 
country, are dependent upon and cling to the soubahdars or 
viceroys of the several provinces. They, therefore, who 
oppress, plunder, and destroy the soubahdars, oppress, rob,, 
and destroy an immense mass of people. It is true tliat a 
supervening government, established upon another, always 
reduces a certain portion of the dependants upon the latter to 
’Want. . Xou.must distress,, by the very nature of the circuia-»- 
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stances of the case, a great mimher of people ; 1)iit then it is 
your business, when, by the superiority which you have 
acquired, however you may have acquired it (for I am not now 
considering whether you have acquired it by fraud or force, or 
whether by a mixture of both), when, I sa}', you have acquired 
it, it is your business not to oppress those people with new 
and additional difficulties, but rather to console them in tlie 
state to which they are reduced, and to give them ail the 
assistance and protection in your power. 

The next system is composed of the descendants of the 
people who were found in the country by the Mahomedan 
invaders. The system before mentioned comprehends the 
offi-cial interest, the judicial interest, the court interest, and 
the military interest. This latter body includes almost the 
.whole landed interest, commercial interest, and monied in- 
terest of the country. For the Hindoos not being forbidden 
by their laws or religious tenets as laid down in the Shaster 
— many of them became the principal money-lenders and 
bankers ; and thus the Hindoos form the greatest part both 
of the landed and monied interest in that country. 

The third and last system is formed of the English interest ; 
which in reality, whether it appears directly or indirectly, is 
^the governing interest of the whole country ; of its civil and 
m ilitary interest, of its landed, monied, and revenue interest ; 
,and wdiat to us is the greatest concern of all, it is this system 
which is responsible for the government of that country to 
.the government of Great Britain. It is divided into two 
parts, one emanating from the Company, and aftemvards re- 
.gulated. by act of parliament ; the other a judicial body sent 
out by, and acting under, the authority of the crown itself. 
The persons composing that interest are those whom we 
usually call the servants of the Company. They enter into 
that service, as your lordships know, at an early period of 
life, and they are promoted accordingly as their merit or 
their interest may provide for them. This body of men, -with 
respect to its number, is so small as scarcely to deserve men- 
tioning ; but from certain circumstances, the government of 
the w'hole country is fallen into their hands. Amongst these 
circumstances the most important and essential are their 
having the public revenues and the public purse entirely in 
their own hands, and their having an army maintained by 
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that purse, and disciplined in the European manner. Sueli 
was the state of that country when Mr. Hastings was 
appointed Governor in 1772. Tour lordships are now to 
decide upon the manner in which be has comported himself 
with regard to all these three interests ; first, whether be has 
made the ancient Mahomedan families as easy as he could ; 
secondly, whether he has made the Hindoo inhabitants, the 
zemindars and their tenants, as secure in their property and 
as easy in their tenure as he could ; and lastly, whether he 
has made the English interest a blessing to the country ; and 
whilst it provided moderate, safe, and proper emoluments to 
the persons that were concerned in it — it kept them from 
oppression and rapine, and a general waste and ravage of the 
Country ; whether, in short, he made all these three interests 
pursue that one object which all interests and all governments 
ought to pursue, the advantage and welfare of the people 
under them. 

My lords, in support of our charge against the prisoner at 
your bar, that he acted in a manner directly the reverse of 
this, we have proved to you that his first acts of oppression 
were directed against the Mahomedan government ; that go- 
vernment which had been before, not only in name, hut in 
effect to the very time of his appointment, the real govern- 
ment of the country. After the Company had acquired its 
right over it, some shadow still remained of the ancient go- 
vernment. An allowance was settled for the Nabob of Bengal, 
to support the dignity of his court, which amounted to be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand pounds a year. In 
this was comprehended the support of the whole mass of no- 
bility ; the soldiers, serving or retired; all the officers of the 
court; and all the women that were dependent upon them; 
the whole of the criminal jurisdiction of the country, and a 
very considerable part of the civil law and the civil govern- 
ment. These establishments formed the constitutional basis 
of their political government. 

The Company never had, and it is a thing that we can 
never too often repeat to your lordships, the Company never 
had of right despotic power in that country, to overturn any 
of these establishments. The Mogul, who gave them their 
charters, could not give them such a power, he did not de 
Jhoto give them such a power; the government of this conn- 
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ify did not by act of parliament, and the Company d.d not 
and could not by their delegation, give Him such a power ; 
the act, by which he was appointed Grovernor, did not give 
him such a power. If he exercised it, he usurped it ; and 
therefore every step we take in the examination of his con- 
duct in Bengal, as in every step we take upon the same sub- 
ject everywhere else, we look for the justification of his 
conduct to laws ; the law of nations, the laws of this coun- 
try, and the law's of the country he was sent to govern. 

The government of that country, by the ancient constitu- 
tion of the Mogul empire (besides the numberless individual 
checks and counter-checks in the inferior officers), is divided 
into the viceroyal part and the soubahdarry part. The vice- 
royal part takes in all criminal justice and political govern- 
ment. Mr. Hastings found the country under a viceroy, 
governing according to law, acting by proper judges and 
magistrates under him; he himself not being the judicial 
but executive powder of the country ; that which sets the 
other in action, and does not supersede it or supply its place. 
The other, the soubahdarry pow’er, which was by the grant u£ 
the dewanny conferred upon the Company, had under its 
care the revenues, as much of the civil government as is con- 
cerned with the revenues, and many other matters growing 
out of it. These two offices are coordinate and dependent 
on each other. The Company, after contracting to maintain 
the army out of it, got the whole revenue into their power. 
The army being thus within their powder, the soubahdar by 
degrees vanished into an empty name. 

When we thus undertook the government of the country, 
conscious that had undertaken a task wffiich by any per- 
sonal exertion of our own we w^ere unable to perform in any 
proper or rational w'ay, the Company appointed a native of the 
country, Mahomed Eeza Khan, who stands upon the records 
of the Company, I venture to say, w'itli such a character as 
no man perhaps ever did stand, to execute the duties of botii 
offices. Upon the expulsion of Cossim Ali Khan, the Nabob, 
of Bengal, all his children were left in a young, feeble, and 
unprotected state ; and in that state of things, Lord Clive, 
Mr. Sumner, who sits near Mr. Hastings, and the rest of the 
council, wisely appointed Mahomed Eeza Khan to fulfil the 
two offices of deputy viceroy and deputy dewan, for which 



he had immense allowances and great jaghires and revenue®' 
T allow. He was a man of that dignity, rank, and con- 
sideration, added to his knowledge of law and experience in 
business, that Lord Clive and Mr. Sumner, who examined 
strictly his conduct at that time, did not think that £112,000 
a year, the amount of the emoluments which had been al- 
lowed him, was a great deal too much: but at his own de- 
sire, and in order that these emoiuments might be brought to 
stated and fixed sums, they reduced it to £90,000 ; an allow- 
ance which they thought was not more than sufficient to 
preserve the state of so gTeat a magistrate, and a man of such 
rank, exercising such great employments. The whole reve- 
nue of the Company depended upon his talents and fidelity; 
and you will find, that on the day in wdiich he surrendered 
the revenues into our hands, the dewanny, under his man- 
agement, was a million more than it produced on the day 
Mr. Hastings left it. Lor the truth of this, I refer your lord- 
ships to a letter of the Company sent to the board of control. 
This letter is not in evidence before your lordships, and what 
I am stating is merely historical. But I state the fact, and 
with the power of referring, for their proof, to documents as 
authentic as if they were absolutely in evidence before you. 
Assuming, therefore, that all. these facts may be verified by 
the records of the Company, I have now to state that this 
man, by some rumours true or false, was supposed to have 
misconducted himself in a time of great calamity in that 
country. A great famine had about this time grievously 
afflicted the whole province of Bengal. I must remark, by 
the way, that these countries are liable to this calamity ; hut 
it is greatly blessed by nature with resources wLieh afford 
the means of speedy recovery, if their government does not 
counteract them. Nature, that inflicts the calamity, soon 
heals the wound ; ir is in ordinary seasons the most fertile 
country, inhabited by the most industrious people, and the 
most disposed to marriage and settlement, probably, tliat ex- 
ists in the whole world ; so that population and fertility are 
soon restored, and the inhabitants quickly resume their 
former industrious oeeupationa. 

During the agitation excited in the country by tlie ca- 
lamity J have just mentioned, Mahomed Eeza Khffii, through 
the intrigues of Eajah Nundcomar, one of his political riva^. 
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and of some English faction that supported him, was accused 
of being one of the causes of the famine. In answer to this 
charge, he alleged, what was certainly a sufficient justification, 
— tliat he had acted under the direction of the English board, 
to which liis conduct throughout this business was fully 
known. The Company, however, sent an order from Eng- 
land to have him tried; but though he frequently supplicated 
the government at Calcutta that liis trial should be proceeded 
ill, in order that he might be either acquitted and discharged, 
or condemned, Mr. Hastings kept him in prison two years, 
under pretence (as he wrote word to the directors) that Ma- 
homed Eeza Khan himself was not very desirous to hasten 
the matter. In the mean time the court of directors, haying 
removed him from his great offices, authorized and com- 
manded Mr. Hastings (and here we come within the sphere 
of your minutes) to appoint a successor to Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, fit to fulfil the duties of his station. How I shall first 
show" your lordships what sort of person the court of directors 
described to him as most fit to fill the office of Mahomed 
Eeza Khiln ; what sort of person he did appoint ; and then 
we wdll trace out to you the consequences of that appoint- 
ment. 

Letter from the court of directors to the president and 
council at Port William, dated 28th August, 1771: — “ Though 
we have not a doubt but that, by the exertion of your abili- 
ties and the care and assiduity of our servants in the superin- 
tendency of the revenues, the collections will be conducted 
with more advantage to the Company and ease to the natives 
than by means of a naib dewan ; we are fully sensible of the 
expediency of supporting some ostensible minister in the Com- 
pany’s interest at the Habob’s court, to transact tbe political 
aftairs of the sircar, and interpose between the Company and 
the subjects cf any European power, in all eases wherein 
they may thwart our interest or encroach on our authority ; 
and as Mahomed !Reza Khan can no longer be considered by 
us as one to whom such a power can be safely committed, we 
trust to your local knowledge tbe selection of some person 
well qualified for the affairs of government, and of whose at- 
tachment to the Company you shall be well assured such 
person you will recommend to the Nabob to succeed J^Ia»« 
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liomed Eeza as minister of the government, and guardian ol 
the Nabob's minority ; and we persuade ourselves that the 
Nabob will pay such regard to your recommendation, as to 
invest him with the necessary power and authority. 

“ As the advantages which the Company may receive from 
the appointment of such minister will depend on his readi- 
ness to promote our views and advance our interest, we are 
willing to allow him so liberal a gratification as may excite 
his zeal and secure his attachment to the Company ; w^e 
therefore empower yon to grant to the person whom you 
shall think worthy of this trust an annual allowance not ex- 
ceeding three lacks of rupees (£30,000), which we consider 
not only as a munificent reward for any services he shall 
render the Company, but sufficient to enable him to support 
his station with suitable rank and dignity. And here we 
must add, that in the choice you shall make of a person to 
be the active minister of the Nabob’s government, we hope 
and trust that you will show yourselves w'orthy of the con- 
fidence w^e have placed in you, by being actuated therein by 
no other motives than those of the public good and the safety 
and interest of the Company.” 

Here, my lords, a person was to be named fit to fill the 
office and supply the place of Mahomed Eeza Khan, who 
w^as deputy viceroy of Bengal, at the head of the criminal 
justice of the country, and in short at the head of the whole 
ostensible Mahoraedan government. He w^as also to supply 
the place of Mahomed Eeza Khan as naib dewan, from 
which Eeza Khan was to he removed : for you will observe 
the directors always speak of a man fit to perform all the 
duties of Mahomed Eeza Khan ; and amongst these he wan 
to be as the guardian of the Nabob’s person, and the repre- 
sentative of his authority and government. 

Mr. Hastings, having received these orders from the court 
of directors, did — what? He alleges in his defence, that 
no positive commands were given him ; but a very sufficient 
description was given of the person who ought to succeed 
Mahomed Eeza Khan, in whom the Company had before 
recognised all the necessary qualities ; and they therefore 
desire him to name a similar person. But what does Mr. 
Hastings do in consequence of this authority ? He names 
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no man at all. He searches into the seraglio of the Habob, 
and names a woman to be the viceroy of the province, to be 
the head of the ostensible government, to be the guardian of 
the Nabob’s person, the conservator of his authority, and a 
proper representative of the remaining majesty of that go- 
vernment. Well, my lords, he searched the seraglio. When 
you have to take into consideration the guardianship of a 
person of great dignity, there are two circumstances to be 
attended to ; one a faithful and affectionate guardianship of 
his person ; and the other a strong interest in his authority, 
and the means of exercising that authority in a proper and 
competent manner. 

Mr. Hastings, when he w^as looking for a woman in the 
seraglio (for he could find women only there), must have 
found actually in authority there the Nabob’s own mother ; 
certainly a person who by nature was most fit to be his 
guardian; and there is no manner of doubt of her being 
sufficiently competent to that duty. Here then was a legiti- 
mate wife of the Nabob Jaffier Ali Khdn, a woman of rank 
and distinction, fittest to take care of the person and inter- 
ests, as far as a woman could take care of them, of her own 
son. In this situation she had been placed before, during 
the administration of Mahomed Eeza Khan, by the direct 
orders of the governor, Sir John Cartier, She had, I say, 
been put in possession of that trust, vehich it w^as natural and 
proper to give to such a woman. But what does Mr. Hast- 
ings do ? He deposes this woman. He strips her of her 
authority, with which he found her invested under the sanc- 
tion of the English government. He finds out a woman in 
the seraglio called Munny Begum, who wras hound to the 
Nabob by no tie w’hatever of natural affection. He makes 
this woman the guardian of the young Nabob's person. She 
had a son who had been placed upon the musnud after the 
death of his father Sujah Dowlah, and had been appointed 
his guardian. This young Nabob died soon afterw’ards, and 
was succeeded by Nuzimut Dowiah, another natural son of 
Sujah Dowiah. This prince being left without a mother, 
this woman was suffered to retain the guardianship of the 
Nabob till his death. When Mobarick ul Dowiah, a legitimate 
son of Sujah Dowiah, succeeded him, Sir John Cartier did 
what his duty w^as, he put the Nabob’s own mother into the 
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place wliich she was naturally entitled to hold, the guardian* 
ship of her own son, and displaced Munny Begum. The 
whole of the arrangement, hy which Munny Begum was 
appointed guardian of the two preceding Nabobs, stands in 
the Company's records, stigmatized as a transaction base, 
wicked, and corrupt. We will read to your lordships an 
extract from a letter which has the signature of Mr. Sumner, 
the gentleman who sits here by the side of Mr. Hastings, 
and from which you will learn what the Company and the 
council thought of the original nomination of Munny Begum 
and of her son. You will find that they considered her as 
a great agent and instrument of all the corruption there.; 
and that this whole transaction, by which the bastard son of 
Munny Begum wap brought forward to the prejudice of the 
legitimate son of the Nabob, was considered to be, wdaat it 
upon the very face of it speaks itself to be, corrupt and scan- 
dalous. 

Extract of a general letter from the president and council 
at Calcutta, Bengal, to the select committee of the directors. 
Paragraph 5. — At Port Saint G-eorge we received the first 
advices of the demise of Meer Jaffier, and of Sujah Powlah’s 
defeat, it wms there firmly imagined that no definitive mea- 
sures would he taken, either with respect to a peace or filling 
the vacancy in the nizamut before our arrival, as the Lap- 
wing arrived in the month of January with your general 
letter, and the appointment of a committee with express 
powers to that purpose, for the successful exertion of which 
the happiest occasion now offered. However, a contrary re- 
solution prevailed in the council ; the opportunity of acquiring 
immense fortunes was too inviting to be neglected, and the 
temptation too powerful to be resisted ; a treaty was hastily 
drawn up by the board, or rather transcribed with few unim- 
portant additions from that concluded with Meer Jaffier, and 
a deputation, consisting of Messrs. Johnstone, senior, Middle- 
ton, and Leycester, appointed to raise the natural son of the 
deceased Nabob to the soubahdarry, in prejudice of the claim 
of the grandson ; and for this measure such reasons assigned 
'as ought to have dictated a diametrically opposite resolution. 
Miran’s sou was a minor, which circumstance alone would 
have naturally brought the whole administration into our 
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baiids, at a juncture when it became indispensably necessary 
we should realize the shadow of power and influence, which, 
having no solid foundation, was exposed to the danger of 
being annihilated by the first stroke of adverse fortune. But 
this inconsistence was not regarded, nor was it material to 
the views for precipitating the treaty, which was pressed on 
the young Nabob at the first interview, in so earLie>st and 
indelicate a manner, as highly disgusted him and chagrined 
his ministers, while not a single rupee was stipulated for the 
Company, whose interests w’-ere sacrificed, tliat their servants 
might revel in the spoils of a treasury before impoverished, 
hut now totally exhausted,’’ 

‘^6. — This scene of corruption was first disclosed at a visit 
the Nabob paid to Lord Clive and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee a few days after our arrival; he there delivered to his 
lordship a letter filled with bitter complaints of the insults 
and indignity he had been exposed to, and the embezzlement 
of near twenty lacks of rupees issued from his treasury for 
purposes unknown, during the late negotiations ; — so public 
a complaint could not be disregarded, and it soon produced 
an inquiry. We referred the letter to the board, in expecta- 
tion of obtaining a satisfactory account of the application of 
this money, and were answered only by a warm remon- 
strance, entered by Mr. Ley cester, against that very Nabob 
in whose elevation he boasts of having been a principal 
agent.” 

“7. — Mahomed Beza Khan, the naib soubah, was then 
called upon to account for this large disbursement from the 
treasury ; and he soon delivered to the committee the very 
extraordinary narrative entered in our proceedings, the 6th 
of June, wherein he specifies the several names and sums, 
by whom paid, and to whom, whether in cash, bills, or obli- 
gation. Bo precise, so accurate an account as this of money 
for secret and venal services was never, we believe, before 
this period, exhibited to the honourable court of directors ; at 
least never vouched by undeniable testimony and authentic 
documents by Juggut Seet, who himself was* obliged to con- 
tribute largely to the sums demanded by Moolyram, who was 
employed by Mr. Johnstone in all these pecuniary transac- 
tions by the Nabob and Mahomed Eeza Khan, who were the 
heaviest sufferers ; and lastly, by the confession of the gen- 
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tkmetsi themselves, whose names are specified in the distribu- 
tion list.’’ 

8. — Juggut Seet expressly declared in his narrative, that 
the sum which he agreed to pay the deputation, amounting 
to 125,000 rupees, was extorted by menaces ; and since the 
close of our inquiry, and the opinions we delivered in the 
proceedings of the 21st of June, it fully appears, that the 
presents from the Nabob and Mahomed Eeza ELh^n, exceed-; 
ing the immense sum of seventeen lacks, were not the volun- 
tary offerings of gratitude, but contributions levied on the 
w^eakness of the government, and violently exacted from the 
■ dependent state and timid disposition of the minister. The 

charge, indeed, is denied on the one hand, as w’ell as affirmed 
on the other. Your honourable board must therefore deter- 
mine how far the circumstance of extortion may aggravate 
the crime of disobedience to your positive orders ; the ex- 
posing the government in a manner to sale, and receiving the 
infamous wages of corruption from opposite parties and con- 
tending interests, W e speak with boldness, because we speak 
from conviction founded upon indubitable evidence, that be- 
sides the above sums specified in the distribution account, to 
the amount of £228,125 sterling, there was likewise to the 
value of several lacks of rupees procured from Nundeomar 
and Eoy dull ub, each of whom aspired at and obtained a 
i| j promise of that very employment it was predetermined to 

Irij bestow on Mahomed Eeza Khan. — Signed at the end, — 

Clive, W B. Sumner, John Carnac, H. Vereist, Fra® Sykes.” 




My lords, the persons who sign this letter are mostly the 
friends of, and one of them is the gentleman wffio is bail for 
and sits near, Mr. Hastings. They state to you this horrible 
and venal transaction, by which the government w^as set to 
sale, by which a bastard son w^as elevated to the wrong of the 
natural and legitimate heir ; and in w'hieh a prostitute, his 
mother, w’as put in the place of the honourable and legitimate 
mother of the representative of the family. 

Now if there was one thing more than another under 
Jieaven which Mr. Hastings ought to have shunned, it was 
the suspicion of being concerned in any such infamous trans- 
action as that which is here recorded to be so — a> transaction 
m which the couiitrv j&overnment had before been sold to this 
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very woman and her oiFspring, and in which two great candi- 
dates for power in that country fought against each otheCj 
and perhaps the largest offerer carried it. 

When a Grovern or- General sees the traces of corruption in 
the conduct of his predecessors, the traces of injustice follow- 
ing that corruption, — the traces of notorious irregularity, in 
setting aside the just claimants in favour of those that have 
no claim at all, — he has that before his eyes W'hich ought to 
liave made him the more scrupulously avoid and to keep at 
the farthest distance possible from the contagion, and even 
the suspicion of being corrupted by it. Moreover, my lords, 
it was in consequence of these very transactions, that the 
new covenants were made which bind the servants of the 
Company never to take a present of above £200, or some 
such sum of money, from any native in circumstances there 
described. This covenant I shall reserve for consideration 
in another part of this business. It was in pursuance of this 
idea, and to prevent the abuse of the prevailing custom of 
visiting the governing powers of that country, with a view 
of receiving presents from them, that the House of Commons 
afterwards, in its inquiries, took up this matter and passed 
the regulating act in 1773. But to return to Munny Begum ; 
—this very person, that had got into power by the means al- 
ready mentioned, did Mr. Hastings resort to, knowing her to 
be well skilled in the trade of bribery ; knowing her skilful 
practice in business of this sort ; knowing the fitness of her 
eunuchs, instruments, and agents to be dealers in this kind 
of traffic. This very woman did Mr. Hastings select, stigma- 
tized as she was in the Company’s record, stigmatized by the 
very gentleman who sits next to him, and whose name you 
have heard read to you, as one of those members of the 
council that reprobated the horrible iniquity of the transac- 
tion, in which this woman was a principal agent. Bor though 
neither the young Nabob nor his mother ought to have been 
raised to the stations in which they were placed, and were 
placed there for the purpose of facilitating the receipt of 
bribes, yet the order of nature was preserved, and the mother 
was made the guardian of her own son. For though she was 
a prostitute and he a bastard, yet still she was a mother and 
he a son ; and both nature and legitimate disposition, with 
regard to the guardianship of a son, went together. 
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But what did Mr. Hastings do ? Improving upon the pre- 
ceding transaction, improving on. it by a kind of rednement 
in corruption, he drives away the lawful mother from her. 
lawful guardianship ; the mother of nature he turns out, and 
he delivers her son to the stepmother, to be the guardian of 
his person. That your lordships may see who this w'omaii 
was, we shall read to you a paper from your lordships’ min- 
utes, produced before Mr. Hastings’s face, and never contra^ 
dieted by him from that day to this. 

At a consultation, 24th July, 1775: — “Shah Chaniin, de- 
ceased, was sister to the Nabob Mahiib ul Jung by the same 
father, but diiferent mothers ; she married Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Khan, by whom she had a son and a daughter; the 
name of the former was Meer Mahomed Sadduc Ali Khan, 
and the latter was married to Meer Mahomed Cossiin Khan 
Sadduc ; Ali Khan had two sons and two daughters ; the 
sons’ names are Meer Sydoc and Meer Soheem, who are now 
living ; the daughters were married to Sultan Merza Daood. 

. “Baboo Begum, the moth er of the Nabob Mobarick ul 
Dowlah, was the daughter of Summim Ali Khan, and mar- 
ried Meer Mahomed Jaffier Khan. The history of Munny 
Begum is ‘this: — At a village called Balcurda, near Sehindra, 
there lived a widow, who from her great poverty, not being 
able to bring up her daughter Munny, gave her to a slave girl 
belonging to Summim Ali Khan, whose name was Bissoo ; 
during the space of five years she lived at Shahjehuuabad, 
and was educated by Bissoo, after the manner of a dancing 
girl ; afterward the Nabob Sham ot Jung, upon the marriage 
of Ikram ul Dowlah, brother to the Nabob Surage ul Dowlah, 
sent for Bissoo Beg’s set of dancing girls from Shahjehuna* 
bad, of which Munny Begum was one, and allowed them 
10,000 rupees for their expenses, to dance at the w^edding ; 
while this ceremony was celebrating they were kept by the 
Nabob, but some months afterwards he dismissed them, and 
they took up their residence in this city. Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Klffiii then took them into keeping, and allowed Munny 
and her set 500 rupees per month ; till at length finding that 
Munny was pregnant, he took her into his own house ; she 
gave birth to the Nabob Nijam ul Dowlah, and in this man- 
ner she has remained in the Nabob’s family ever since.” 
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■ My lords, I do not mean to detain you long upon this part 
of the business ; but I have thought it necessary to advert to 
these particulars. As to all the I’est, the honourable and able 
manager %vho preceded me has sufficiently impressed upon 
your lordships’ minds the monstrous nature of the deposing 
of the Nabob’s mother from the guardianship of her son, for 
the purpose of placing this woman there at the head of all 
his family, and of his domestic concerns in the seraglio with- 
in doors, and at the head of the state without ; together with 
the disposal of the whole of the revenue that was allowed 
him. Mr. Hastings pretends, indeed, to have appointed at 
the same time a trusty mutseddj to keep the accounts of the 
revenue, but he has since declared that no account had been 
kept, and that it was in vain to desire it or to call for it. 
This is the state of the case with respect to the appointment 
of Muuny Begum. With regard to the reappointment of 
Mahomed Eeza Khan, you have heard from my worthy fel- 
low manager that he was acquitted of the charges that had 
been brought against him by Mr. Hastings after a long and 
lingering trial. The Company was perfectly satisfied with 
the acquittal, and declared that he was not only acquitted, 
but honourably acquitted ; and they also declared that he had 
a fair claim to a compensation for his sufferings. They not 
only declared him innocent, but meritorious. They gave 
orders that he should he considered as a person who was to 
be placed in office again upon the first occasion, and that he 
had entitled himself to this favour by his conduct in the place 
which he had before filled. 

The council of the year 1775 (whom I can never mention 
nor shall mention without honour), who complied faithfully 
with the act of parliament, who never disobeyed the orders 
of the Company, and to whom no man has imputed even 
the shadow of corruption, found that this Munny Begum bad 
acted in the manner which my honourable fellow manager 
has stated ; that she had dissipated the revenue ; that she 
had neglected the education of the Nabob, and had thrown 
the whole judicature of the country into confusion. They 
ordered that she should be removed from her situation ; that 
the Nabob’s own mother should he placed at the head of the 
seraglio, a situation to which slie was entitled ; and, with re- 
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gard to tlie rest of the offices, that Mahomed Eeza Khto 
should be employed to fill them. 

Mr, Hastings resisted these propositions with all his might ; 
but they were by that happy momentary majority carried 
against him, and Mahomed Eeza Khan was placed in his 
former situation. But Mr. Hastings, though thus defeated, 
was only waiting for what he considered to be the fortunate 
moment for returning again to his corrupt, vicious, tyrannical, 
and disobedient habits. The reappointment of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan had met with the fullest approbation of the Company ; 
and they directed, that as long as his good behaviour entitled 
him to it be should continue in the office. Mr. Hastings, 
however, without alleging any ill behaviour, and for no reason 
that can be assigned, but his corrupt engagement with Mun- 
ny Begum, overturned (upon the pretence of restoring the 
JSTaboh to his rights) the whole of the Company’s arrange- 
ment, as settled by the late majority, and approved by the 
court of directors. 

I have now to show you what sort of a man the Nabob ! 

was, who was thus set up in defiance of the Company’s au- 
thority; what Mr. Hastings himself thought of him; what 
the judges thought of him ; and what all the world thought 
of him. 

I must first make your lordships acquainted wdth a little 
preliminary matter : — a man named Boy Eadachurn had been 
appointed vakeel, or agent, to manage the Nabob’s affairs at 
Calcutta. One of this man’s creditors attached him there. 

Eoy Eadachurn pleaded his privilege as the vakeel or repre- 
sentative of a sovereign prince. The question came to be 
tried in the supreme court, and the issue was, Whether the 
Nabob was a sovereign prince or not ? I think the court did 
exceedingly wrong in entertaining such a question ; because, 
in my opinion, whether he was or was not a sovereign prince, 
any person representing him ought to be left free, and to 
have a proper and secure means of concerting his affairs with , 

the council. It w^as, however, taken otherwise ; the question 
w’'as brought to trial, Whether the Nabob w'as a sovereign 
prince, sufficient to appoint and protect a person to manage 
his affairs under the name of an ambassador ? In that cause 
did Mr. Hastings come forward to prove, by a voluntary affi- 
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davit,' tliat lie had no pretensions, no power, no authority at 
all ; that he was a mere pageant, a thing of straw, and that 
the Company exercised every species of authority over him, 
in every particular, and in every respect ; and that therefore 
to talk of him as an efficient person, was an affront to the 
common sense of mankind ; and this you will find the judges 
afterwards declared to be their opinion. . • • 

I will here press again one remark (which perhaps you 
may recollect that I have made before), that the chief and 
most usual mode, in which all the villanies perpetrated in 
India hy Mr. Hastings and his copartners in iniquity, has 
been through the .medium and instrumentality of persons 
whom they pretended to have rights of their own, and to be 
acting for themselves ; whereas such persons were, in fact, 
totally dependent upon him, Mr. Hastings, and did no one 
act that was not prescribed by him. In order, therefore, to 
let you see the utter falsehood, fraud, prevarication, and de^ 
ceit of the pretences by which the native powers of India 
are represented to be independent, and are held up as the 
instruments of defying the laws of this kingdom^ under pre- 
text of their being absolute princes, I will read the affidavit 
of Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor- General of Bengal, mad© 
the 81st July, 1775: — “This deponent maketh oath, and 
saith, That the late president and council did, on or about 
the month of August, 1772, hy their own authority appoint 
Munny Begum, relict of the late Nabob, Meer JaffierAli Khmi, 
to be guardian to the present Nabob, Mobarick ul Howiah, 
and Eajah Goordas, son of Mahah Eajah Nundcomar, to be 
dewan of tbe said Nabob’s household ; allowing to the said 
Munny Begum a salary of 140,000 rupees per annum ; and 
to the said Eajah Goordas, for himself and officers, a salary 
of 100,000 rupees per annum.-*— That the said late president 
and council did, in or about the month of August, 1772, plan 
and constitute regular and distinct courts of justice, civil and 
criminal, by their own authority, for administration of jus- 
tice to the inhabitants throughout Bengal, without consulting 
the said Nabob, or requiring his concurrence, and that the said 
civil courts were made solely dependent on the presidency of 
Calcutta ; and tbe said criminal courts were put under the 
inspection and control of the Company’s servants, althoxigh 
ostensibly under the name of the nazim, as appeal’s from the 
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followiiig extracts from the plan for the administration of 
justice, constituted by the president and council as afore- 
said.’* 

My lords, M^e need not go through all the circumstances of 
this affidavit which is in your minutes, and to save time, I 
will refer your lordships to them. This affidavit, as I have 
already said, was put into the court to prove that the J^^aboh 
had no power or authority at all; but what is very singular 
in it, and which T recommend to the particular notice of your 
lordships when you are scrutinizing this matter, is, that there 
is not a single point stated to prove the nnllity of this ISTahoh's 
authority, that was not Mr. Hastings's own particular act. 
Well, the G-overnor- General swears ; the judge c"'* court 
refers to him in his decision ; he builds and bottoms it upon 
the Governor- General’s affidavit ; he swears, I say, that the 
council, by their own authority, appointed Munny Begum to 
he guardian to the Nabob. “By what authority,” the Go- 
vernor-General asks, “ did the council erect courts of law and 
superintend the administration of justice, without any com- 
munication with the Nabob ? Had the Nabob himself any 
idea that he was a sovereign ? Does he complain of the 
reduction of his stipend or the infringement of treaties ? No ; 
he appears to consider himself to he, what in fact he really 
is, absolutely dependent on the Company, and to he willing 
to accept any pittance they would allow him for his main- 
tenance. He claims no rights. Does he complain that the 
administration of justice is taken into the bands of the Com- 
pany ? No. By the treaty, the protection of his subjects 
is delivered up to the Company ; and he w^ell knew that, 
whoever may he held up as the ostensible prince, the admin- 
istration of justice must he in the hands of those who ha\ e 
power to enforce it.” He goes on, “The Governor- General, 
who, I suppose, had a delicacy to state more than what had 
before been made public, closes his affidavit with saying, 
that all he has deposed to he believes to he publicly known, 
as it is particularly set forth in the printed book entitled Re- 
ports of the Committee of the House of Commons. I knew,” 
ne adds, “ it was there, and was therefore surprised at this 
application ; it is so notorious that everybody in the settle- 
ment must have known it; when I say everybody I mean 
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witli an exception to the gentlemen who have applied to the 
court. The only reason I can give for their applying is the 
little time they have been in the country.” The judge (I 
think it is Chief Justice Impey) then goes on, “ Perhaps this 
question might have been determined merely on the dates of 
the letters to the Governor-Genoral ; but as the council have 
made the other a serious question, I should not have thought 
that I had done my duty, if I had not given a full and deter- 
minate opinion upon it ; I should have been sorry if I had 
left it doubtful, whether the empty name of a Nabob should 
be thrust between a delinquent and the laws, so as eifectuallj 
to protect him from the hand of justice,” 

My lords, the court, as you see, bottoms its determination 
on what we stand upon here, Mr. Hastings’s evidence, that 
the empty name of a pretended sovereign should not be 
thrust forth between a delinquent and justice. 

What does Mr. Lemaistre, the other judge, say upon this 
occasion, — “with regard to this phantom, that man of straw, 
Mobarick ul Dowlah, it is an insult on the understanding of 
the court to have made the question of his sovereignty. 
But as it came from the G-overnor- General and council, I 
have too much respect for that body to treat it ludicrously, 
and I confess, I cannot consider it seriously, and we always 
shall consider a letter of business from the Nabob the same 
as a letter from the Governor- G-eneral and council,” 

This is the unanimous opinion of all the judges concern- 
ing the state and condition of the Nabob. We have thus 
established the point we mean to establish, that any use 
which shall be made of the Nabob’s name, for the purpose 
of justifying any disobedience to the orders of the Company, 
or of bringing forward corrupt and unfit persona for the 
government, could be considered as no other than the act of 
the persons who shall make such a use of it ; and that no 
letter that the Nabob writes to any one in power was or 
could be considered as any other than the letter of that 
person himself, This we wish to impress upon your lord- 
ships, because, as you have before seen the use that has 
been made in this way of the Nabob of Oude, you may 
judge of the use that has been made of the name of Hyder 
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Beg Khan, and of the names of all the eminent persons of 
the country. One word more, and I have done, if, whilst 
you remark the use that is made of this man’s name, your 
lordships shall find that this use has ever been made of his 
name for his benefit, or for the purpose of giving him any 
useful or substantial authority, or of meliorating his condi- 
tion in any way whatever, forgive the fraud, forgive the dis- 
obedience. 

. But if w^e have shown your lordships that it was for no 
other purpose than to disobey the orders of the Company, to 
trample upon the laws of his country, to introduce back 
again, and to force into power, those very corrupt and wicked 
instruments which had formerly done so much mischief, and 
for which mischief they were removed, then we shall not have 
passed our time in vain, in endeavouring to prove that this 
man, in the opinion of a court of justice, and by public no- 
toriety, and by Mr. Hastings’s own opinion, was held to be 
lit for nothing but to be made a tool in his hands. 

• Having stated to your lordships generally the effects pro- 
duced upon the Mahomedan interest of Bengal by the mis- 
conduct of the prisoner at your bar, with respect to the 
appointment of the guardian of the Nabob or Soubahdar of 
that province, and of the ministers of his government, I shall 
have the honour of attending your lordships another day ; 
and shall show you the use that has been made of this govern- 
ment and of the authority of the Nabob, who, as your lord- 
ships have seen, was the mere phantom of power ; and I shall 
show how much a phantom he was for every good purpose, 
and how effectual an instrument he was made for every 
bad one. 

f Adjourned. 
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EIGHTH DAY OE BEPLY. 

(Me. Bueee.) 

My Loeds, — ^Your lordships beard, upon the last day of 
the meeting of this high court, the distribution of the several 
matters which I should have occasion to lay before you, and 
by which I resolved to guide myself in the examination of 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings with regard to Bengal. I 
stated, that I should first show the manner in which he com- 
ported himself with regard to the people who were found 
in possession of the government when we first entered into 
Bengal. We have shown to your lordships the progressive 
steps by which the native government was brought into a 
state of annihilation. We have stated the manner in which 
that government was solemnly declared by a court of justice 
to be depraved and incompetent to act, and dead in law. We 
have shown to your lordships (and we have referred you to 
the document) that its death was declared, upon a certificate 
of the principal attending physician of the state, namely, Mr. 
Warren Hastings himself ; this was declared in an afiidavit 
made by him, wherein he has gone through all the powers of 
government, of which he had regularly despoiled the Nabob 
Mobaiick ul Dowlah part by part, exactly according to the 
ancient formula by which a degraded knight was despoiled 
of his knighthood ; they took, I say, from him all the powers 
of government, article by article, his helmet, his shield, his 
cuirass, at last they hacked oflf his spurs, and left him no- 
thing. Mr. Hastings laid down all the premises, and left the 
judges to draw the conclusion. 

Your lordships will remark (for you will find it on your 
minutes), that the judges have declared this affidavit of Mr. 
Hastings to he a delicate affidavit. We have heard of affi- 
davits that were true j we have heard of affidavits that were 
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perjured; but this is tbe lirst instance that has come to our 
knowledge (and we receive it as a proof of Indian refine- 
meut) of a delicate affidavit. This affidavit of Mr. Hastings, 
we shall show to your lordships, is not entitled to the descrip- 
tion of a good affidavit, however it might be entitled, in the 
opinion of those judges, to the description of a delicate affida- 
vit, a phrase by which they appear to have meant that he had 
furiiislmd all the proofs of the JN’abob’s deposition, but had 
delicately avoided to declare him expressly deposed. The 
judges drew, however, this indelicate conclusion ; the coii- 
olusion they drew was founded upon the premises j it was 
very just and logical; for they declared that he was a mere 
cypher. They commended Mr. Hastings’s delicacy, though 
they did not imitate it ; but they pronounced sentence of 
deposition upon the said Nabob, and they declared that any 
letter or paper that was produced from him could not be con- 
sidered as an act of government. So effectually was he re- 
moved by the judges out of the way, that no minority, no 
insanity, no physical cicumstances, not even death itself, 
could put a man more completely out of sight. They de- 
clare that they would consider his letters in no other light 
than as the letters of the Company, represented by the Go- 
vernor- G-eneral and council. Thus, then, \ve find the Nabob 
legally dead- 

We find next, that he was politically dead. Mr. Hastings, 
not satisfied with the affidavit he made in court, has thought 
proper upon record to inform the Company and the world of 
what he considered him to be civilly and politically. — [Minute 
entered by the Governor-General:] — ‘‘The Governor- General. 
I object to this motion [a motion relative to the trial above 
alluded to], because I do not apprehend that the declaration of 
the judges, respecting the Nabob’s sovereignty, will involve 
this government in any difficulties with the Preneh or other 
foreign nations.” [Mark, my lords, these political effects.] 
“ How little the screen of the Nabob’s name has hitherto 
availed will appear in the frequent and inconclusive corre- 
spondence which has been maintained with the foreign settle- 
ments, the Prench especially, since the Company have thought 
proper to stand forth in their real character in the exercise of 
the dewanny. Prom that period the government of these 
provinces has been w holly theirs, nor can all the subtiltiei 
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and distinctions of political sophistry conceal the possession 
of power, where the exercise of it is openly practised and 
universally felt in its operation. — -In deference to the com* 
mands of the Company, we have generally endeavoured, in all 
our correspondence with foreigners, to evade the direct avowal 
of our possessing the actual rule of the country ; employing 
the unapplied term government for the power to which we 
exacted their submission; but I do not remember any in* 
stance, and I hope none will be found, of our having been so 
disingenuous as to disclaim our own power, or to amrm that 
the Kabob was the real sovereign of those provinces. In 
effect I do not hesitate to say, that I look upon this state of 
indecision to have been productive of all the embarrassments 
which we have experienced with the foreign settlements ; 
none of them have ever owned any dominion hut that of the 
British government in these provinces. Mr. Chevalier has 
repeatedly declared that he will not acknowledge any othei*, 
but wiU look to that only for the support of the privileges 
possessed by his nation, and shall protest against that alone 
as responsible for any act of power by which their privileges 
may be violated or their property disturbed. The Dutch, the 
Danes, have severally applied to this government, as to the 
ruling power, for the grant of indulgences and the redress of 
their grievances. In our replies to all, we have constantly 
assumed the prerogatives of that character, but eluded the 
direct avowal of it; under the name of influence, we have 
ofiered them protection, and we have granted them the in- 
dulgences of government, under elusive expressions, some- 
times applied to our treaties with the JJiTahobs, sometimes to 
our own rights as the dewan, sometimes openly declaring the 
virtual rule which we held of these provinces, we have con- 
tended with them for the rights of government, and threat- 
ened to repel with force the encroachments on it ; we, in one 
or two instances, have actually put these threats into execu- 
tion, by orders directly issued to the officers of government, 
and enforced by detachments from our own militaiy fordes. 
The Nabob was never consulted, nor was the pretence ever 
made that his orders or concurrence were necessary; in a 
word, we have always allowed oui*selves to be treated as prin- 
cipals ; we have treated as principals ; but we have contented 
ooraelves with letting our actions insinuate the charactei 
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wliicli we effectually possessed, without asserting it. — For 
iny own part, I have ever considered the reserve which has 
been enjoined on us m this respect as a consequence of the 
doubts which have long prevailed, and which are still suffered 
to subsist, respecting the rights of the British government 
and the Company to the property and dominion of these pro- 
vinces, not as inferring a doubt with respect to any foreign, 
power ; it has, however, been productive of great inconveni- 
ences, it has prevented our acting with vigour in our disputes 
with the Dutch and French. The former refuse to this day 
the payment of the bahor pescusb, althougli the riglit is in- 
contestably against them, and we have threatened to enforce 
it. Both nations refuse to be bound by our decrees, or to 
submit to our regulations ; they refuse to submit to the pay- 
ment of the duties on the foreign, commerce, but in their own 
way, which amounts almost to a total exemption ; they refuse 
to submit to the duty of ten per cent, which is levied upon 
foreign salt, by which (unless a stop can be put to it by a 
more decisive rule) they will draw the whole of that im- 
portant trade into their own colonies ; and even in the single 
iftstance in which they have allowed us to prescribe to them, 
namely, the embargo on grain on the apprehension of a 
dearth, I am generally persuaded that they acquiesced from 
the secret design of taking the advantage of the general sus* 
pension, by exporting grain clandestinely under cover of their 
Colours, which they knew would screen them from the rigor- 
ous examination of our officers. We are precluded from form- 
ing many arrangements of general utility, because of their 
w^ant, of control over the European settlement ; and a great 
part of the defects which subsist in the government and 
commercial state of the country are ultimately derived from 
this source: I have not the slightest suspicion that a more 
<:pen and decided conduct would expose us to worse conse- 
quences from the European nations ; on the contrary, we 
have the worst of the argument, while we contend with them 
under false colours, while they know us under the disguise, 
and we liave not the confidence to disown it ; what we have 
done and may do under an assumed character is full as likely 
to involve us in a war with France, a nation not much in- 
fiueneed by logical weapons, if such can be supposed to be 
the likely consequences of our own trifling disagreement \Yith 
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them, as if we stood forth their aTowed opponents. To con* 
elude, instead of regretting, with Mr. Francis, the occasion 
which depriv-es us of so useless and hurtful a disguise, I 
should rather rejoice (were it really the case), and consider 
it as a crisis which freed the constitution of our goTernmeut 
from one of its greatest defects.” 

l^ow, my lords, the delicacy of the affidavit is no more-—* 
the great arcanum of the state is avowed — it is avowed that 
the government is ours — that the Nabob is nothing. It is 
avowed to foreign nations ; and the disguise which we have 
put on, Mr. Hastings states, in his opinion, to be hurtful to 
the affairs of the Company. Here we perceive the exact and 
the perfect agreement between his character as a delicate 
affidavit maker in a court of justice, and his indelicate declar- 
ations upon the records of the Company for the information 
of the whole world, concerning the real arcanum of the 
Bengal government. 

Now I cannot help praising his consistency upon this occa- 
sion, whether his policy was right or wrong ; hitherto we find 
the whole consistent, we find ‘the affidavit perfectly supported. 
The inferences, which delicacy at fiirst prevented him from pro- 
ducing, better recollection and more perfect policy made him 
here avow. In this state things continued. The Nabob, your 
lordships see, is dead — dead in law — dead in politics — dead 
in a court of justice — dead upon the records of the Company. 
Except in mere animal existence, it is all over with him. 

I have now to state to your lordships, that Mr. Hastings, 
who has the power of putting even to death in this way, 
possesses likewise the art of restoring to life. But wffiat is 
the medicine that revives them ? — ^Your lordships, I am sure, 
will be glad to know what nostrum, not hitherto pretended 
to by quacks in physic, by quacks in politics, nor by quacks 
in law, will serve to revive this man, to cover his dead bones 
with flesh, and to give him life, activity, and vigour. My 
lords, I am about to tell you an instance of a recipe of such 
infallible efficacy as was never before discovered. His cure 
for all disorders is disobedience to the commands of his law- 
ful superiors. "When the orders of the court of directors are 
contrary to his own opinions, he forgets them all. Let the 
court of directors hut declare in favour of his own system and 
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his own positions, and that very moment, merely for the pniv 
pose of declaring his right of rebellion against the law's of 
his country, he counteracts them. Then these dead bones 
arise ; or, to use a language more suitable to the dignity of 
the thing, Bayes’s men are all revived. ‘‘Are these men 
dead?” asks Mr, Bayes’s friend. ‘‘JN'o,” says he, “they 
shall all get up and dance immediately.” — But in this ludi- 
crous view of Mr. Hastings’s conduct, your lordships must 
not lose sight of its great iniportance. You cannot have, in 
an abstract, as it were, any one thing that better developes 
the principles of the man ; that more fully developes all the 
sources of his conduct, and of all the frauds and iniquities 
w'hich he has committed, in order at one and the same time 
to evade his duty to the court of directors, that is to say, to 
the laws of his country, and to oppress, crush, rob, and ill- 
treat the people that are under him. 

My lords, you have had an account of the person who 
represented the Nabob’s dignity, Mahomed Eeza Khan ; you 
have heard of the rank he bore, the sufferings that he went 
through, his trial and honourable acquittal, and the Company’s 
order, that the first opportunity should be taken to appoint 
him naih souhah, or deputy of the Kahoh, and more especially 
to represent him in the administering of justice. Your lord- 
ships are also acquainted with what was done in consequence 
of those orders by the council-general, in the restoration and 
reestablishment of the executive power in this person; not 
ill the poor Nabob, a poor, helpless, ill-bred, ill-educated boy, 
but in the first Mussulman of the country, who had before 
exercised the ofiice of naib souhah, or deputy viceroy, in or- 
der to give some degree of support to the expiring honour and 
justice of that country. The majority, namely, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, w’hose names, as- 
I have before said, will, for obedience to the Company, fideli- 
ty to the law^s, honour to themselves, and a purity untouched 
and unimpeached, stand distinguished and honoured, in spite 
of all the corrupt and harking virulence of India against 
them. These men, I say, obeyed the Company ; they had 
no secret or fraudulent connexion with Mahomed Eeza 
Kh4n ; but they reinstated him in his ofiice. 

The moment that real death had carried away two of the 
most firtuous of this community, and that Mr. Hastings was 
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tlereby re&fcablished in his power, he returned to his former 
state of rebellion to the Company, and of fraud and oppres- 
sion upon the people. And here we come to the reTivificat- 
ing medicine. I forgot to tell your lordships that this Nabob, 
whose letters were declared by a court of law, with his own 
approbation, to be in effect letters of the Grov:ernor-G-eiieral 
aud council, concludes a formal application transmitted to 
them, and dated 17th November, 1777, with a demand of the 
restoration of his rights. Mr. Hastings upon this enters the 
following minute: — “The Nabob’s demands are grounded 
upon positive rights, which will not admit of a discussion; 
he has an incontestable right to the management of his own 
household; he has an incontestable right to the nizamut.” 

My lords, you have heard his affidavit, you have heard his 
avowed and recorded opinion. In direct defiance of both, 
because he wishes to make doubtful the orders of the Com- 
pany and to evade his duty, he here makes without any deli- 
cacy a declaration, which, if it be true, the affidavit is a gross 
perjury, let it be managed with wbat delicacy he pleases. 
The word nizamut, which he uses, may be unfamiliar to 
your lordships. In India it signifies the whole executive 
government, though the word strictly means viceroyalty ; all 
the princes of that country holding their dominions as repre- 
sentatives of the Mogul, the great nominal sovereign of the 
empire. To convince you that it does so, take his own ex- 
planation of it. — “ It is his by inheritance ; the adowlet and 
the foiizdarry having been repeatedly declared by the Com- 
pany and by this government to appertain to the nizamufe. 
The adowlet, namely, the distribution of civil justice; and 
the foiizdarry, namely, the executive criminal justice of that 
country, that is to say, the whole sovereign government of 
the courts of justice, have been declared by the Company to 
appertain to the nizamut.” 

I beg of your lordships to recollect, when yon take into 
your consideration the charges of the House of Commons, 
that the person they accuse, and persons suborned him, 
have never scrupled to be guilty, without sense of shame, of 
the most notorious falsehoods, the most glaring inconsisten- 
cies, and even of perjury itself ; and that it is thus they make 
fcho power of the Company dead or alive, as best suits 
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o’WD wicked, clandestine, and fraudulent purposes, and tlie 
great end of all their actions and all their politics, plunder 
and peculation. 

I must here refer youi lordships to a minute of Mr. Fran- 
cis’s, which I recommend to your reading at large, and to 
your very serious recollection, in page 1086 ; because it con- 
tains a complete history of Mr. Hastings’s conduct, and of its 
effects upon this occasion. 

And now to proceed. The Hahob, in a suhs^^^quent appli- 
cation to the Company’s government at Calcutta desires that 
Munny Begum may be allowed to take on herself the whole 
administration of the affairs of the nizamut (not the superi- 
ority in the administration of the affairs of the seraglio only, 
though this would have been a tyrannical usurpation of the 
power belonging to the legitimate mother of the Nabob), 
without the interference of any person whatever; and he 
adds, that by this the Governor will give him complete satis- 
faction. In all fraudulent correspondences, you are sure to 
find the true secret of it at last. It has been said by some- 
body, that the true sense of a letter is to be learnt from its 
postscript. But this matter is so clumsily managed, that in 
contempt of all decency, the first thing the Nabob does is to 
desire he may be put into the hands of Munny Begum, and 
that without the interference of anybody whatever. 

The next letter, immediately following on the heels of the 
former, was received by tbe council on the 12th of February, 
1 778. In this letter he desires that Mahomed Beza Khdri 
may be removed from his oiBBce in the government; and ho 
expresses his hopes, that as he himself is now come to years 
of maturity, and by the blessing of God is not so devoid of 
understanding as to he incapable of conducting his affairs ; 
he says, “ I am therefore hopeful, from your favour and regard 
to justice, that you will deliver me from the authority of tlie 
aforesaid Mahomed Beza Khan, and give your permission that 
T take on myself the management of the adowlet aud fouz- 
darry.” — There is no doubt of this latter application^ in con- 
tradiction to the former; having arisen from a suspicion that 
the appointment of Munny Begum would be too gross, and 
would shock the council; and Mr. Hastings therefore orders 
the second letter to be written from the Nabob,, in which he 
claims the powers of government for himself. Then follow s 
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a. letter from tlie Governor-General,informing the lSFabob^lliat; 
it bad been agreed that his excellency bebag now arrived at 
years of maturity, the control of his own household, and the 
courts dependent on the nizamut and fouzdarry, should be 
placed in his hands ; and Mahomed E/eza Khan was directed^ 
at the same time, to resign his authority to the Nabob. • ■ 
Here your lordships see Munny Begum, in effect, com- 
pletely invested with, and you will see how she has used her 
power; for I suppose your lordships are sick of the name of 
Nabob, as a real actor in the government. You now sec the 
true parties in the transaction, namely, the lover, Warren 
Hastings, Esq. ; and Munny Begum, the object of his passion 
and flame; to which he sacrifices as much as Antony ever 
did to Cleopatra. You see the object of his love and affec- 
tion placed in the administration oi the viceroyalty ; you see 
placed at her disposal the administration of the civil judica- 
ture and of the executory justice, together with the salary 
which w^as intended for Mahomed Eeza Khan. 

Your lordships will he pleased to remember, that this dis- 
tribution of the Nabob’s government was made in direct de- 
fiance of the orders of the Company, And as a further proof 
of this defiance, it will not escape your lordships, that, before 
this measure was carried into execution, Mr. Barwell being 
one day absent from the council, Mr. Hastings fell into a mi- 
nority ; and it was agreed, upon that occasion, that the whole 
affair should he referred home to the court of directors, and 
that no arrangement should he made till the directors had 
given their opinion. Mr. Hastings, the very moment after 
Mr. BarwelFs return to his seat in the council, rescinds this 
resolution, which subjected the orders of the court of directr 
ors to their own reconsideration ; and he hurries headlong 
and precipitately into the execution of his first determination. 
Your lordships will also sec?, in this act, what sort of use Mr. 
Hastings made of the council; and I have therefore insisted 
upon all these practices of the prisoner at your bar, because 
there is not one of them in w^hich some principle of govern- 
ment is not wounded, if not mortally wounded. 

My lords, we have laid before you the consequences of this 
proceeding. "We have shown what passed within the walla 
of the seraglio, and what tyranny was exercised by this 
woman over the multitude of women there. I shall now 
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silow your lordships in what manner she made use of hef 
power over the supreme judicature^ to peculate, and to de- 
stroy the country ; and I shall adduce, as proofs of this abuse 
of her authority, the facts I am about to relate, and of which 
there is evidence before your lordships. There was an os- 
tensible man, named Sudder ul Hoe Khan, placed there au 
the head of the administration of justice, with a salary of 
£7000 a year of the Company’s money. This man, in a 
letter to the Grovernor-Qeneral and council, received the 1st 
of September, 1778, says,— “His highness himself [the Na- 
bob] is not deficient in regard for me, but certain bad men 
have gained an ascendency over his temper, by whose insti- 
gation he acts.” You will see, my lords, how this poor man 
was crippled in the execution of his duty, and dishonoured by 
the corruption of this woman and her eunuchs, to whom Mr. 
Hastings had given the supreme government, and with it an 
uncontrolled influence over all the dependent parts. After 
thus complaining of the slights he receives from the Nabob, 
he adds, “ Thus Siey cause the Nabob to treat me, sometimes 
with indignity, and others with kindness, just as they think 
proper to advise him ; their view is that, by compelling me to 
displeasure at such unworthy treatment, they may force me 
either to relinquish my station, or to join with them and act 
with their advice, and appoint creatures of their recommend- 
ation to the different offices, from which they might dra-w pro- 
fit to themselves.” — In a subsequent letter to the G-overnor, 
Sudder ul Hoe Khan says, “ The Begum’s ministers, before 
my arrival, with the advice of their counsellors, caused the 
Nabob to sign a receipt, in consequence of which they re- 
ceived, at two different times, near 50,000 rupees, in the 
name of the officers of the adowlet, fouzdarry, &c., from 
the Company’s sircar; and having drawn up an account cur- 
rent in the manner they wished, they got the Nabob to sign 
it, and then sent it to me.” Jn the same letter he asserts, 
that these people have the Nabob entirely in their power. 

Now, I have only to remark to your lordships, that the 
first and immediate operation of Mr. Hastings’s regulation, 
which put everything into the hands of this wucked woman 
for her corrupt purposes, was, that the office of chief justice 
was trampled upon and depraved, and made use of to plun- 
der the Company of money which was appropriated to their 
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own uses ; and that the person ostensibly bolding this office 
was forced to become the instrument in the hands of tWs 
wicked woman and her two wicked eunuchs. This then 
was the representation which the chief justice made to Mr. 
Hastings as one of the very first fruits of his new arrange- 
ment. I am now to tell you what his next step was. This 
same Mr. Hastings, who had made the ]N'abob master of every- 
thing, and placed everything at his disposal, who had main- 
tained that the JN'abob was not to act a secondary part, and 
to be a mere instrument in the hands of the Company, who 
had, as you have seen, revived the Nabob, now puts him to 
death again. He pretends to be shocked at these proeeedinga 
of the Nabob, and not being able to prevent their coming 
before the council of the directors at home, he immediately 
took Sadder ul Hoe Khan under his protection. 

Now your lordships see Mr. Hastings appearing in his own 
character again ; exercising the power he had pretended to 
abdicate, whilst the Nabob sinks and subsides under him. 
He becomes the supporter of Sadder ul Hoe Kh^n, now that 
the infamy of the treatment he received could no longer be 
concealed from the council. On the 1st of September, 1778, 
the Governor informs the Nabob, “ that it is highly expedient 
that Sudder ul Hoe Khan should have full control in ail 
matters relative to his office, and the sole appointment and 
dismission of the sudder and 'mofussal officers ; and that his 
Real and signature should be authentic to all papers having 
relation to the business intrusted to him ; I therefore in- 
timate to you that he should appoint and dismiss all the 
officers under him, and that your excellency should not inter- 
fere in any one.” 

The Nabob, in a letter to the Governor received the 8rd of 
September, 1778, says, “ Agreeably to your pleasure, I have 
relinquished all concern with the affairs of the fouzdarry and 
adowlet, leaving the entire management in Sudder ul Hoe 
Khan’s hands.” — Here you see the Nabob again reduced to 
his former state of subordination. This chief justiceship, 
which was declared to he his inherent right, he is obliged to 
submit to the control of Mr. Hastings, and to declare that he 
will not interfere at all in a matter which Mr. Hastings had 
declared to be his incommunicable attribute* I do not say 
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that Mr. llastings interfered improperly. Certainly it was 
not fit that the highest court of justice in all Bengal should 
be made the instrument of the rapacity of a set of villains, 
with a prostitute at their head ; just as if a gang of thieves 
in England with their prostitutes at their head should seize 
the judge which ought to punish them, and endeavour to make 
.use of his name in their iniquitous transactions. But your 
lordships will find that Mr. Hastings is here acting a merely 
ostensible part, and that he has always a means of defeating 
privately what he declares publicly to be his intention. Tour 
lordships will see soon how this ended. Mr. Hastings gets 
the Nabob to give up all his authority over the chief justice ; 
hut he says not one word of Munny Begum, the person who 
had the real authority in her band?, and who was not for* 
bidden to interfere with him. — Mr. Hastings’s order is dated 
the 1st September, 1778, On the 3rd of September, the 
Nabob is said to have relinquished all concern with Sudder 
ul Hoe Khan. In a letter received the 30th of September 
(that is, about 27 days after the date of Mr. Hastings’s order), 
you will see how this pretended order was managed. Sudder 
ul Hoe Khan thus writes in a letter received the 30th of 
September: — “Tattibar A.li Khan (Munny Begum’s chief 
eunuch), from the amount of salaries of the officers of the 
adowlet and fouzdarry, which bBfore my arrival he had re- 
ceived for two months from the sircar, made disbursement®* 
according to his own pleasure. He had before caused tlie 
sum of 7400 rupees, on account of the price of mine and my 
paishcars kelants, to be carried to account, and now continu- 
ally sends a man to demand from me 4300 and odd rupees, 
as a. balance of the price of kelants, and constantly presses 
me to take it from the amount of the salaries of the officers 
of the adowlet and fouzdarry and send it to him, and I shall 
be under the necessity of complying. I mention this for 
your information.” 

My lords, you see again hovv Mr. Hastings’s pretended 
orders were obeyed ; they were orders addressed to the Na- 
bob, whom he knew to he nothing, and who could neither 
control nor take the least share in the execution of them ; but 
he leaves the thing loose as to Munny Begum and her eu- 
nuchs, who he knew could alone carry them into effect. Tour 
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Ivf see that the first use made of the restored authority 
of the Nabob was under Tarious pretences to leave the sala- 
ries of the officers of government unprovided for ; to rob the 
public treasury, and to give the Company’s money to the eu- 
nuchs who were acting in the manner I have stated to you. 

Information of these proceedings reaches Calcutta ; — a 
regular complaint from a person in the highest situation in 
the government is made, and the Governor-General is obliged 
again to take up the matter ; and I shall now read to your 
lordships a letter of the 10th of October, 1778, which con- 
tains a representation, so pointed and so very just, of the 
fatal effects which his interference in the administration of 
justice had produced, as not to stand in need of any com- 
ment from me. It speaks too plainly to require any. 

The Governor- General’s letter to the Nabob : — At your 
excellency’s request, I sent Sudder ul Hoe Khan to take on 
him the administration of the aifairs of the adowlet and fouz- 
darry, and hoped by that means not only to have given satis- 
faction to your excellency, but that through his abilities and 
experience these afiairs would have been conducted in such 
manner as to have secured the peace of the country and the 
happiness of the people ; and it is with the greatest concern 
I learn that this measure is so far from being attended with 
the expected advantages, that the afiairs both of the fouz- 
darry and adowlet are in the greatest confusion imaginable, 
and daily robberies and murders are perpetrated throughout 
the country. This is evidently owing to the want of a proper 
authority in the person appointed to superintend them. I 
therefore addressed your excellency, on the importance and 
delicacy of the affairs in question, and of the necessity of 
lodging full power in the hands of the person chosen to ad- 
minister them : in reply to which your excellency expressed 
sentiments coincident with mine ; notwithstanding which 
your dependants and people, actuated by selfish and avaricious 
views, have by their interference sso impeded the business, as 
to throw the whole country into a state of confusion, from 
which nothing can retrieve it but an unlimited power lodged 
in the hands of the superintendent, I therefore request that 
jour excellency will give the strictest injunctions to all your 
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tVipendants not to interfere in any manner witii any mattei 
relative to the affairs of the adowlet and fouzdarry, and that 
YOU will yourself relinquish all interference therein, and 
leave them entirely to the management of Sudder ul Hoe 
Khan, This is absolutely necessary to restore the country 
to a state of tranquillity ; and if your excellency has any plan 
to propose for the management of the affairs in future, be 
pleased to communicate it to me, and every attention shall be 
paid to give your excellency satisfaction.^’ 

My lords, I think I have read enough to yon for onr 
present purpose ; referring your lordships for fuller inform- 
tion to your minutes, page 1086, which I beg you to read 
with the greatest attention. 

I must again beg your lordships to remark, that though 
Mr, Hastings has the impudence still to pretend that he 
wishes for the restoration of order and justice in the country, 
yet, instead of 'v^Titing to Muuny Begum upon the business, 
whom he knew to be the very object complained of, and 
whose eunuchs are expressly mentioned in the complaint, he 
writes to the iN'abob, whom* he knew to be a pageant in his 
own court and government, and whose name w^as not even 
mentioned in this last complaint. Not one word is said, 
even in this letter to the Nabob, of Munny Begum or of her 
eunuchs. My lords, w^hen you consider his tacit support of 
the authors of the grievance, and bis ostensible application 
for redress to the man who, he knew, never authorized and 
C(mld not redress the grievance, you must conclude that he 
meant to keep the country in the same state for his own cor- 
rupt purposes. In this state the country in fact continued; 
Munny Begum and her eunuchs continued to administer and 
squander the Company’s money, as 'well as the Nabob’s 9 
robberies and murders continued to prevail throughout the 
country. No appearance was left of order, law, or justice, 
from one end of Bengal to the other. 

The account of this state of things was received by the 
court of directors with horror and indignation ; on the 27th 
of May, 1779, they write, as you will find in page 1063 of 
your printed minutes, a letter to their government at Cal- 
cutta condemning their proceedings and the removal of Ma* 
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homed Eeza KMn; and they order that Munny Begum shall 
be displaced, and Mahomed Eeza Khan restored again to the 
scat of justice. 

Mr. Francis, upon the arrival of these reiterated orders, 
moved in council for an obedience to them. Mr. Hastings, 
notwithstanding he had before his eyes all the horrible conse- 
quences that attended his new arrangement, still resists that 
proposition. By his casting voice in the council he counter- 
orders the orders of tlie court of directors, and sanctions a 
direct disobedience to their authority, by a resolution that 
Mahomed Eeza Khan should not be restored to his employ- 
ment, but that this Sudder ul Hoe Khan, who still continued 
in the condition already described, should remain in the 
possession of his office. I say nothing of Sudder ul Hoe 
Khan ; he seems to be very well disposed to do his duly, if 
Mr. Hastings’s arrangements had suffered him to do it ; and 
indeed if Mahomed Eeza Khan had been reinstated and no 
better supported by Mr. Hastings than Sudder ul Hoe Khan, 
he could, probably, have kept the country in no better order, 
though perhaps his name, and the authority and weight 
which still adhered to him in some degree, might have bud 
some influence. 

My lords, you have seen his defiance of the Company, 
you have seen his defiance of all decency; you see his 
open protection of prostitutes and robbers of every kind rav- 
aging Bengal ; you have seen his defiance of the authority 
of the court of directors, flatly, directly, and peremptorily 
j)ersisted in to the last. Order after order was reiterated, but 
his disobedience arose wdth an elastic spring in proportion 
to the pressure that w'as upon it. 

My lords, liere there was a pause. The directors had been 
disobeyed ; and you might suppose that lie would have been 
satisfied wdth this act of disobedience. My lords, he was 
resolved to let the native governments of the country know 
that he despised the orders of the court of directors, and that 
whenever he pretended to obey them, in reality he was re- 
solved upon the most actual disobedience. An event now 
happened, the particulars of wffiich w'e are not to repeat here : 
disputes conducted on Mr. Francis’s side, upon no other prin- 
ciple, that we can discover, but a desire to obey the Company’s 
orders, and to execute his duty wdth fidelity and disinterest- 
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e<3ncss, liad arisen between him and Mr. Hastings, Mr, 
FranciSj about tlie time we have been speaking of, finding 
resistance was vain, reconciles himself to him ; but on the 
most honourable terms as a public man, namely, that he should 
continue to follow and obey the laws, and to respect the 
authority of the court of directors.' Upon this reconciliation 
it was agreed that Mahomed Eeza Khan should be restored 
to his office. For this purpose Mr, Hastings enters a minute, 
and writes to the Nabob an ostensible letter. But your lord- 
ships will here see an instance of what I said respecting a 
double current in all Mr. Hastings’s proceedings. Even 
when he obeys or pretends to obey the Company’s orders, 
there is always a private channel through which he defeats 
them all. 

Letter from Mr, Hastings to the Nabob Mobarick ul Dow- 
kh, written the 10th of February, 1780. — “ The Company, 
whose orders are peremptory, have directed that Mahomed 
Eeza Khan shall be restored to the offices he held in January, 
1778 ; it is my duty to represent this to your excellency, 
and to recommend your compliance with their request, that 
Mahomed Eeza Khan may be invested with the offices 
assigned to him under the nizamut by the Company.” 

Your lordships see here that Mr. Hastings informs the 
Nabob, that having received peremptory orders from the Com- 
pany, he restores and replaces Mahomed Eeza Khan. Ma- 
homed Eeza Khan tlien is in possession ; and in possession 
by the best of all titles, the orders of the Company. But you 
will also see the manner in which he evades his duty, and 
vilifies, in the eyes of these miserable country powers, the 
authority of the directors. He is prepared, as usual, with 
a defeasance of his own act, and the manner in which that 
defeasance came to our knowledge is this. We know no- 
thing of this private affair, till Mr. Hastings, in his answer 
before the House of Commons, finding it necessary to destroy 
the validity of some of his own- acts, brought forward Sir 
John D’Oyley. He was brought forward before us, not as a 
witness in his own person, for the defence of IMr. Hastings, 
but as a narrator who had been employed by Mr. Hastings as 
a member of that council, which, as yen have heard, drew 
his defence. My lords, you have already seen the public 
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agency of tliis business, you have heard read the public let- 
ter sent to the Nabob ; there you see the ostensible part oi 
the transaction. Now hear the banyan, Sir John D’Oyley, 
give an account of his part in it, extracted from Mr. Hast- 
ings’s defence before the House of Commons. 

“ I was appointed resident [at the court of the Nabob] on 
the resignation of Mr. Byam Martin, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1780, and took charge about the beginning of February 
of the same year. The substance of the instructions I re- 
ceived was to endeavour by every means in my power to 
conciliate the good opinion and regard of the Nabob and his 
family, that I might be able to persuade him to adopt effect- 
ual measures for the better regulation of his expenses, which 
were understood to have greatly exceeded his income ; that 
I might prevent his forming improper connexions, or taking 
any steps derogatory to his rank ; and by every means in my 
power support his credit and dignity in the eyes of the 
world ; and with respect to the various branches oi* his family, 
I was instructed to endeavour to put a stop to the dissen- 
sions whicli had too frequently prevailed amongst them. The 
Nabob on his part was recommended to pay the same atten- 
tion to my advice as he would have done to that of the 
Governor- General in person. Some time, I think, in the 
month of February of the same year, I received a letter from 
Mr. Hastings, purporting that the critical situation of affairs 
i*6quiring the union and utmost exertion of every member of 
the government to give vigour to the acts necessary for itis 
relief, he had agreed to an accommodation with Mr. Francis ; 
but to effect this point he had been under the necessity of 
making some painful sacrifices, and particularly that of the 
restoration of Mahomed E-eza Khan to the office of naib sou- 
bah, a measure which he knew must be highly disagreeable 
to the Nabob ; and which nothing but the urgent necessity 
of the case should have led him to acquiesce in ; that he re- 
lied on me to state all these circumstances in the most forci- 
ble manner to the Nabob, and to urge his compliance ; as- 
fiuring him that it should not continue longer than until the 
next advices were received from the court of directors.” 

Here Mr. Hastings himself lets us into the secrets of hia 
government. He writes an ostensible letter to the Nabob, 
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declaring that what he does is in conformity to the orders of 
the Company. He writes a private letter, in which he directs 
his agent to assure the Nabob that W'hat he had done was 
not in compliance with the orders of the Company, but in 
consequence of the arrangement he had made with Mr. Fran- 
cis, which arrangement he thought necessary for the support 
of his own personal power. His design, in thus explaining 
the transaction to the Nabob, v/as in order to prevent the 
native powers from looking to any other authority than his, 
and from having the least hopes of redress of their complaints 
from the justice of this country or from any legal power in 
it. He therefore tells him, that Mahomed Heza Khan was 
replaced not in obedience to the orders of the Company, but 
to gratify Mr. Francis. If he quarrels with Mr. Francis, he 
makes that a reason for disobeying the orders of his masters. 
If he agrees with him, he informs the people concerned in 
the transaction privately, that he acts not in consequence of 
the orders that he has received, but from other motives. But 
that is not all. He promises that he will take the first op- 
portunity to remove Mahomed Eeza Khdn from his office 
again. Thus the country is to be replunged into the same 
distracted and ruined state in which it was before. And all 
this is laid open fully and distinctly before you. You have 
it on the antnorily of Sir John H’Oyley. Sir John B’Oyiey 
is a person in the secret; and one man who is in the secret 
is worth a thousand ostensible persons. 

Mahomed Eeza KhJ,n, I must now tell you, was accord- 
ingly reinstated in all his offices, and the Nabob was reduced 
to the situation, as Mr. Hastings upon another occasion de- 
scribes it, of a mere cypher. But mark wFat followed — mark 
what this Sir John I)’ Oy ley is made to tell you, or what 
Mr. Hastings tells you for him ; for whether Sir John D’Cy- 
ley has written this for Mr. Hastings, or Mr. Hastings for 
Sir John B’Oyley, I do not know, because they seem, as 
somebody said of two great friends, that they had but one 
•will, one bed, and one hat between them. These gentlemen 
who compose Mr. Hastings’s council have but one style of 
writing among them; so that it is impossible for you to de^ 
termine by which of the masters of this Eoman school any 
paper was written, whether by B’ Gy ley, by Shore, or by 
Hastings, or any other of them. They have a style in com* 
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moii a kind of bank upon -wliicli they have a general credit 5 
and you cannot tell to wliose account anything is to he placed. 

But to proceed: — Sir John D’Oyley says there, that the 
Nabob is reduced again to a cypher. Now hear what he 
afterwards says: — “About the mouth of June, 1781, Mr. 
Hastings, being then at Moorshedabad, coimnunicahid to me 
his intention of performing his promise to the Nabob, by 
restoring him to the management of his own affairs”- — [tliat 
is to say, by restoring Munny Begum again, and by turning 
out Mahomed Eeza Khan]. — Tour lordships see that he com- 
municated privately his intentions to Sir John D’Oyley, with- 
out communicating one w^ord of them to his colleagues in the 
supreme council ; and without entering any minute in the 
records of the council, by which it could be known to the di- 
rectors. Lastly, in order to show you in what manner the 
Nabob was to be restored to his power, I refer your lordships 
to the order he gave to Sir John D’Oyley, for investigating 
the Nabob’s accounts, and for drawing up articles of instruc- 
tions for the Nabob’s conduct in the management of his af- 
fairs. Ton will there see clearly bow he w’as restored ; that 
is to say, that he w*as taken out of the hands of the first 
Mussulman in that country ; the man most capable of admin- 
istering justice, and whom the Company had expressly or- 
dered to be invested with that authority, and to put him into 
the hands of Sir John D’Oyley. Is Sir John D’Oyley :i 
Mussulman ? — Is Sir John D’Oyley fit to be at the head of 
such a government ? What w^as there that any person could 
see about him, that entitled him to, or made him a fit person 
to be intrusted with, this power, in defiance of the Company’s 
orders ? And yet Mahomed Beza Khan, w'ho was to have 
the management of the Nabob’s affairs, was himself put under 
the most complete and perfect subjection to this Sir John 
D’Oyley. But, in fact, Munny Begum had the real influence 
in everything. Sir John D’Oyley himself was only Mr. 
Hastings’s instrument there to preserve it, and between them 
they pillaged the Nabob in the mqst shocking manner, and 
must have done so to the knowledge of Mr. Hastings. — A 
letter written at this time by Mr. Hastings to the Nabob dis- 
covers the secret beyond all power of evasion. 

" Instractions from the Grovernor- General to the Nabob, 
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Mobarick nl Dowlah, respecting bis conduct in tbe manage- 
ment of his affairs. — 9th. These I make the conditions of 
the compliance which the Grovernor-G-eneral and council have 
yielded to your late requisition ; it is but just that you should 
possess what is your acknowdedged right, but their intention 
would be defeated, and you would be in a worse situation, if 
you were to be left a prey without a guide, until you have 
acquired experience (which, to the strength and goodness of 
your understanding, will be the work but of a short period), 
to the rapacity, frauds, and artifices of mankind. You have 
offered to give up the sum of four lacks of rupees, to be al- 
lowed the free use of the remainder of your stipend. This 
have refused, because it would be contrary to justice. You 
should consider this as a proof of the sincerity of the above 
arrangements which have been recommended to you, and of 
their expediency to your real interest ; and your attention to 
them will he a means of reconciling the Company to the re- 
solution which we have taken, and which will be reported to 
them in a light very hurtful both to you and to us, if an im-* 
proper effect should attend it. These I have ordered Sir 
John B’Oyley to read in your presence, and to explain them 
to you, that no part of them may escape yonr notice ; and he 
has my positive orders to remonstrate to you against every 
departure from them. IJpon all these occasions, I hope and 
expect that you will give him a particular and cordial atten- 
tion, and regard what he shall say as if said by myself ; for 
I know him to be a person of the strictest honour and inte- 
grity. I have a perfect reliance on him, and you cannot have 
a more attached or more disinterested counsellor. Althougli 
I desire to receive your letters frequently, yet as many mat- 
ters will occur which cannot so easily be explained by letter 
as by conversation, I desire that you will on such occasions 

f ive your orders to him respecting such points as you may 
esire to have imparted to me ; and I, postponing every other 
concern, will give you an immediate and the most satisfactory 
reply concerning them,” 

My lords, here is a man who is to administer his own af- 
fairs ; who has arrived at sufficient age to supersede the coun- 
sel and advice of the great Mahomedan doctors and the great 
nobibty of the country, and he is put under the most abso 
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lute gTiardiansliip of Sir John B’Ojley. But Mr. Hastings 
has given Sir John D’Oyley a great character. I cannot 
confirm it, because I can confirm the character of none of Mr. 
Hastings’s instruments. They must stand forth here, and 
defend their owm character before you. 

Your lordships will now be pleased to advert to another 
circumstance in this transaction ; you see here £40,000 a 
year offered by this man for his redemption. I will give 
you, he says, £40,000 a year to have the management of my 
own affairs. Grood heavens! Here is a man who, according 
to Mr. Hastings’s assertion, had an indisputable right to the 
management of his own affairs, but at the same time was 
notoriously so little fit to have the management of them as 
to be always under some corrupt tyranny or other, offers 
£40,000 a year out of his own revenues, to be left his own 
master, and to be permitted to have the disposal of the re- 
mainder: judge you of the bribery, rapine, and peculation 
which here stare you in the face; — judge of the nature and 
character of that government, for the management of which 
£40,000 out of £160,000 a year of its revenue is offered by 
a subordinate to the supreme authority of the country. This 
offer shows that at this time the Nabob had it not himself. 
Who had it ? Sir John D’Oyley ; he is brought forward aa 
the person to whom is given the management of the whole. 
Munny Begum had the management before : but, whether it 
be an Englishman, a Mussulman, a white man, or a black- 
man, a white woman, or a black woman, it is all Warren 
Hastings. 

With respect to the four lacks of rupees, he gets Sir John 
H’Oyley, in the narrative that he makes before the House of 
Commons, positively to deny, in the strongest manner, and. 
he says the Nabob would give oath of it, that the Nabob 
never gave a commission to any one to make such an offer. 
That such an offer was made had been long published and 
long in print, with the remarks such as I have made upon it 
in the ninth report of the select committee : that the com- 
mittee had so done was well known to Mr. Hastings and Sir 
John D’Oyley; not one word on the part of Mr. Hastings, 
not one word on the part of Sir John D’Oyley, was said to 
contradict it, until the appearance of the latter before the 
House of Commons. But, my lords, there is something 
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mucli ni )re serious in this transaction. It is this, that the 
evidence produced bj Mr. Hastings is the evidence of wit- 
nesses who are mere phantoms : they are persons who could 
not, under Mr. Hastings’s government, eat a bit of bread 
but upon his own terms, and they are brought forward to 
give such evidence as may answer his purposes. 

You would naturally have imagined, that in the House of 
Commons, w'here clouds of witnesses had been before pro- 
duced by the friends and agents of Mr. Hastings, he would 
then have brought forward Sir John to contradict this reported 
offer; but not a word from Sir John D’Oy ley : at last he is 
examined before the committee of managers ; he refuses to 
answer. Why ? Because his answers might criminate him- 
self. My loiJs, every answer that most of them have been 
required to make they are sensible they cannot make with- 
out danger of criminating themselves ; being all involved in 
the crimes of the prisoner. He has corrupted and ruined 
the whole service ; there is not one of them that dares appear 
and give a fair and full answer, in any case, as you have seen 
in Mr. Middleton and many others, at your bar. — will 
not answer this question,” they say, “because it tends to 
criminate myself.” How comes it that the Company’s serv- 
ants are not able to give evidence in the affairs of Mr. Hast- 
ings without its tending to criminate themselves ? 

Well, Sir John D’Oyley is in England; why is be not 
called now ? I have not the honour of being intimately ac- 
quainted with him, but he is a man of a reputable and honour- 
able family. Why is he not called by Mr. Hastings to verify 
the assertion, and why do they suffer this black record to 
stand before your lordships to be urged by us, and to press 
it as we do against him ? If he knows that Sir John B’ Gy ley 
can acquit , him of this part of our accusation, he would cer- 
tainly bring him as a witness to your bar; but he knows he 
cannot. When, therefore, I see upon your records, that Sir 
John D’Oyley and Mr. Hastings received such an offer for 
the redemption of the Nahoh’s affairs out of their hands, I 
conclude first, that at the time of this offer the Nabob had 
not the disposal of his own affairs ; and secondly, that those 
who had the disposal of them disposed of them so corruptly 
and prodigally, that he thought they could hardly be re- 
’eemed at too high a price. l¥*hat explanation of this mat- 
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fcer Las baen attempted ? There is no explanation given of it 
at all. It stands clear, full, bare in all its nakedness before 
you. They have not attempted to produce the least evidence 
against it. Therefore, in that state I leave it with you, and 
I shall only add, that Mr. Hastings continued to make Munny 
Begum the first object of his attention; and that, though he 
could not entirely remove Mahomed Beza Khan from the 
seat of justice, he was made a cypher in it. All his other 
offices were taken out of his hands and put into the hands of 
Sir John D’Oyley, directly contrary to the orders of the Com- 
pany, which certainly implied the restitution of Mahomed 
Eeza Khan to all the offices which he had before held. He 
was stripped of everything but a feeble administration of 
justice, which, I take for gi*anted, could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have been much better in his hands than it had 
been in Sudder ul Hoe Khan’s. 

Mr. Hastings’s protection of this wnman continued to the 
last ; and when he was going away, on the third of November, 
1783, he wrote a sentimental letter to the court of directors 
in her praise. This letter was transmitted without having 
been communicated to the council. You have heard of deli- 
cate affidavits ; here you have a sentimental official despatch- 
Your lordships will find it in page 1092 and 1093 of your 
printed minutes. He writes in such a delicate, sentimental 
strain of this woman, that I will venture to say you will not 
find in all the Arcadia, in all the novels and romances that 
ever were published, an instance of a greater, a more con- 
stant, and more ardent affection, defying time, ugliness, and 
old age, did ever exist, than existed in Mr. Hastings towards 
this old woman, Munny Begum. As cases of this kind, cases 
of gallantry abounding in sentimental expressions, are rare in 
the Company’s records, I recommend it as a curiosity to your 
lordships’ reading, as w^ell as a proof of what is the great 
spring and movement of all the prisoner’s actions. On this 
occasion he thus speaks of Munny Begum. 

‘‘ She too became the victim of your policy, and of the 
resentments which succeeded. Something too she owed of 
the source of her misfortunes to the belief of the personal 
gratitude which she might entertain for the public attention 
which I had shown to her; yet exposed as she was to a 
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treatment wliicli a ruffian would have shuddered at com- 
mitting, and which no recoilection of past enmities sliall 
compel me to believe, even for a moment, proceeded from 
any commission of authority, she still maintained the deco- 
rum of her character ; nor even then, nor before, nor since 
that period, has the malice of calumny ever dared to breathe 
on her reputation.” 

Delicate 1 sentimental ! — “ Pardon, honourable sirs, this 
freedom of expostulation ; I must in honest truth repeat, that 
your commands laid the first foundation of her misfortunes ; 
to your equity she has now recourse through me for their 
alleviation, that she may pass the remainder of her life in a 
state which may at least eftace the remembrance of the years 
of her afiliction ; and to your humanity she and an unseen 
multitude of the most helpless of her sex crj for subsist- 
ence.”' , ■ 

Moving and pathetic ! — I wish to recommend every word 
of this letter to your lordships’ consideration, as a model and 
pattern of perfection. Observe his pity for a woman who 
had suffered such treatment from the servants of the Com- 
pany (a parcel of ruffians) — treatment that a ruffian would be 
ashamed of! Tour lordships have seen, in the evidence, 
what this ruffianism was. It was neither more nor less than 
what was necessary in order to get at the accounts, which 
she concealed, as his own corrupt transactions. She was 
told, indeed, that she must privately remove to another house, 
whilst her papers were examining. Mr. Hastings can never 
forget this. He cannot believe that anybody dare send such 
an order, and he calls upon you to consider the helplessness 
of their sex, and the affronts offered to w^omen. 

Por Heaven’s sake, my lords, recollect the manner in which 
Mr. Hastings and his creatures treated the Begums of Oude, 
and consider that this woman was only threatened (for the 
tlireat was never attempted to be executed) that she must, 
if she did not deliver up the accounts, probably he removed 
to another house, and leave the accounts behind her. This 
blot can never be effaced; and for this he desires the court 
of directors to make her a large allowance to comfort her in 
her old age. In this situation Mr. Hastings leaves her. He 
leaves in the situation I have described the justice of the 
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country The only concern he has at parting is, that this 
woman may have a large allowance. 

But I have yet to tell yonr lordships, and it appears upon 
your printed minutes, that this woman had a way of comfort- 
ing lierself: — for old ladies of that description, who. have 
passed their youth in amusements, in dancing, and in gal- 
lantries, in their old age are apt to take comfort in brandy. 
This lady was a smuggler, and had influence enough to avoid 
payment of the duty on spirits, in w^hich article she is the 
largest dealer in the district ; as indeed she is in almost every 
species of tirade. Thus your lordships see that this senti- 
mental lady, whom Mr. Hastings recommends to the direct- 
ors, had ways of comforting herself. She carried on, notwith- 
standing her dignity, a trade in spirits. Now a Mahomedan 
of distinction never carries on any trade at all ; it is an un- 
known thing ; , very few Mahomedans of any rank carry on 
any trade at all ; but that a Mahomedan should carry on a 
trade in spirits is a prodigy never heard of before ; for a wo- 
man of quality, for a woman of sentiment, to become a dealer 
in spirits, is, my lords, a thing reserved for the sentimental 
age of Mr. Hastings ; and I will venture to say, that no man 
or woman could attempt any such a trade in India without 
being dishonoured, ruined in character, and disgraced by it. 
But she appears not only to have been a dealer in it, but, 
through the influence which Mr. Hastings gave her, to have 
monopolized the trade in brandy, and to have evaded the 
duties. This then is the stale in which we leave the two 
sentimental lovers, the one consoling herself with brandy, 
the other wheedling and whining ; and, as Swift describes 
the progress of an intrigue in some respects similar, which 
lie calls the j^rogress of love, whereas this is the progress of 
sentiment, 

“ They keep at Staines the Old Bine Boar, 

Are cat and dog, and rogue and whore.’* 

Hero they set up the sign of the Old Blue Boar. j^Iiinny 
Begum monopolizes the trade in spirits ; and hence site anji 
Mr. Hastings commence their sentimental correspondence. 
And now having done with this progress of love, we nturn 
to the progress of justice. 

We have seen how Sudder ul Hoe Ivhan, tlie clufT ;ustiee 
of Mr. Hastings's own nomination, was treated. Now you 
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uball see how justice was left to shift for herself under Ma 
homed Eeza Khan. lu page 1280 of your lordships’ minutes, 
you will see the progress of all these enormities, of Munny 
Begum’s dealing m spirits, of her engrossing the trade, of 
her evading duties, and lastly, the extinction of all order in 
that country and the funeral of justice itself. Mr. Shore’s 
evidence respecting this state of thift country will admit of 
no doubt. 

Mr. Shore's remarJcs accompanying the Gove7mor-‘ General's 
minutes of the ISth May, 17 S5. — “ Pouzdarry jurisdiction. 
—Of the fouzdarry jurisdiction nothing has yet been said. 
In this department criminal justice is administered, and it is 
the only office left to the Nabob. I do not see any particular 
reason for changing the system itself, and perhaps it would 
on many accounts be improper ; but some regulations are 
highly necessary. Mahomed Eeza is at the head of this de- 
partment, and is the only person I know in the country quali- 
fied for it. If he were left to himself, I have not a doubt 
but he wmuld conduct it well ; but he is so circumscribed by 
recommendations of particular persons, and by the protection 
held out to his officers by Europeans, that to my knowledge 
he has not been able to punish them, even when they have 
been convicted of the greatest enormities ; and he has often 
on this account been blamed, where his hands were tied up.” 

My lords, you now see in this minute of Sir John Shore; 
now Grovernor-Greneral of Bengal, one of Mr, Hastings’s own 
committee for drawing up his defence, the review wdiich he 
had just then taken of the ruins of the government, which 
had been left to him by Mr. Hastings. You see here not the 
little, paltry things which might deserve in their causes the 
animadversion of a rough satirist, like Doctor Swift, whom I 
have just quoted ; but you see things ten thousand times 
more serious ; things that deserve the thunderbolt of vindic- 
tive justice upon the head of the prisoner at your bar. For 
you see that after he had ostensibly restored Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, the man who could and would have executed his of- 
fice with fidelity and effect, the man who was fit for and 
disposed to do his duty, there was still neither law, order, 
nor justice in the country. Why ? Because of the interpo- 
sition of Europeans, and men who must have been patronized 
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and supported by Europeans. All this iiappened before Mr. 
Hastings’s departure ; so that the whole effect of the new 
arrangement of government was known to liim before he left 
Calcutta. The same pretended remedy was applied. But 
in fact he left this woman in the* full possession of her power. 
His last thoughts were for her; for the justice of the coun- 
try, for the peace and security of the people of Bengal, he 
took no kind of care ; these great interests were left to the 
mercy of the woman and her European associates. 

My lords, I have taken some pains in giving you this his- 
tory. I have shown you his open acts and secret stratagems, 
in direct rebellion to the court of directors ; his double go- 
vernment, his false pretences of restoring the Nabob's inde- 
pendence, leading in effect to a most servile dependence, even 
to the prohibition of the approach of any one, native or Eu- 
ropean, near him, but through the intervention of Sir J ohn 
H’Oyley.— I therefore again repeat it, that Sir John D’Oyley, 
and the English gentlemen who were patronized and counte- 
nanced by Mr. Hastings, bad wrought ail that havoc in the 
country before Mr. Hastings left it. 

I have particularly dwelt upon the administration of jus- 
tice, because I consider it as the source of all good, and the 
mal-administration of it as the source of all evil in the coun- 
try. Your lordships have heard how it was totally destroyed 
by Mr. Hastings through Sir John D’Oyley, who was sent 
there by him for the purpose of forming a clandestine go- 
vernment of corruption and peculation. This part of our 
charge speaks for itself, and I shall dismiss it •with a single 
observation; that not the least trace of an account of aL 
these vast sums of money, delivered into the hands of Sir John 
D’Oyley for the use of ‘the Nabob, appears in any part of the 
Company’s records. The undeniable inferences to he drawn 
from this fact are, first, that wherever we find concealment of 
money and the ceasing of an account, there lias been fraud : 
— and secondly, that if we find this concealment accom- 
panied with the devastation of a country and the extinction 
of justice in it, that devastation of the country and that 
extinction of justice have been the result of that fraudulent 
peculation. 

I am sure your lordships will not think that a charge of 
the annihilation of administratiye justice, in which the hap- 
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piness and prosperity of a great body of nobility, of iiumerr 
ous, ancient, and . respectable families, and of the inhabit*^ 
ants ill general of extensive and populous provinces, are 
concerned, can, if it stood single and alone, be a matter of 
trifling moment. And in favour of whom do all these sacri- 
fices appear to have been made ? In favour of an old prosti- 
tute, who, if shown to your lordships here, like Helen to the 
counsellors of Troy, would not, I think, be admitted to have 
charms that could palliate this man’s abominable conduct ; 
you vfould not cry out v\itb them— * 

Oh vkfjLtmQ, 

Tot^ c' afL(pi yvvaiKi ttoXvv xphvov aXyfia 

For I will fairly say, that there are some passions that have 
their excuses ; but the passion towards this woman was the 
passion of avarice and rapacity only, —a passion indeed which 
lasted to the end of his government, and for which he defied 
the orders of the court of directors, rebelled against his mas- 
ters, and finally subverted the justice of a great country. 

My lords, I have done with this business. I come next 
to the third division of the natives, those who form the land- 
ed interest of the country. A few words only will be ne- 
cessary upon this part of the subject. The fact is, that Mr, 
Hastings, at one stroke, put up the property of all the no- 
bility and gentry, and of all the freeholders — in short, the 
whole landed interests of Bengal, to a public auction, and let 
it to the highest bidder. I will make no observations upon 
the nature of this measure to your lordships, vpho represent 
so large a part of the dignity, together with so large a part of 
the landed interest of this kingdom ; though I think that, 
even under your lordships’ restrictive order, I am entitled so 
to do ; because we have examined some witnesses upon this 
point, in the revenue charge, SuflSce it to say, that it is in 
evidence before your lordships that this sale was ordered. 
Mr. Hastings does not deny it. He says, indeed, he did it, 
not with an ill intention. My answer is, that it could have 
been done with no other than a bad intention. The owners 
of the land had no way left to save themselves but to be- 
come farmei’s of their own estates, and from the competition 
«'hich naturally took place, and he himself declared, 
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tile persons, whether owners or strangers, to whom he let 
the lands, had agreed to rents which surpassed their abilities 
to pay. I need not tell you what must have been the conse- 
quence, when it got into such rapacious hands, and was taken 
out of the hands of its natural proprietors; that the public 
revenue had sunk and lost by it; and that the country was 
wasted and destroyed. I leave it to your lordships’ own 
meditation and reflection ; and I shall not press it one step 
further, than just to remind you of what has been so well 
opened and pressed by my fellow-managers. He, Mr. Hast- 
ings, confesses that he let the lands to his own banyans ; he 
took his own domestic servants and put them in the houses 
of the nobility of the country ; and this he did in direct 
.violation of an express order made by himself, that no banyan 
of a collector (the spirit of which order implied ten thousand 
times more strongly the exclusion of any banyans of a Go- 
vernor- Gleneral) should have any one of those farms. We also 
find that he made a regulation that no farmers should rent 
more than a lack of rupees ; hut at the same time we find 
his banyans holding several farms to more than that amount. 
In short, we find that in every instance where, under some 
plausible pretence or other, the fixed regulations are violated, 
it touches him so closely as to make it absolutely impossible 
not to suppose that he himself had the advantage of it. 

For, in the first place, you have proof that he does take 
bribes, and that he has corrupt dealings. This is what lie 
admits ; hut he says that he has done it from public-spirited 
motives. How there is a rule formed upon a just, solid pre- 
sumption of law, that if you find a man guilty of one 
otfence contrary to kziown law, whenever there is a suspici- 
ous case against him of the same nature, the onm prohandi 
that he is not guilty is turned upon him. Therefore, when 
I find the regulations broken, when I find farms given of 
more than a lack of rupees, when I find them given to the 
Governor -General’s own banyan, contrary to the principle of 
the regulation — contrary, I say, in the strongest way to it ; 
when I find that he accumulates faimis beyond the regulated 
number ; when I find all these things done, and besides that 
the banyan has great balances of account against him, then, 
by^ the presumption of law, I am bound to believe that all 
was done not for the servants, but for the master 
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It is possible Mr. Hastings might really be in .ove with 
Munny Begum ; be it so— -many great men have played tb© 
fool for prostitutes, from Mark Antony’s days downwards ^ 
but no man ever fell in love with his own banyan. The per- 
sons for whom Mr. Hastings was guilty of all this rapine and 
oppression have neither relations nor kindred whom they 
own j nor does any trace of friendship exist among them ; 
they do not live in habits of intimacy with any one; they 
are good fellows and bottle companions. 

I must now proceed to observe upon another matter which 
has been stated to your lordships — namely, that as soon as he 
obtained the majority in the council (that beginning of all 
evils, that opening of Pandora’s box) by the death of Gene- 
ral Clavering and Colonel Monson, the first thing he did was 
to appoint a commission, called an aumeeny^ to go through 
the whole country, to enter every man’s house, to examine 
his title deeds, and to demand his papers of accounts of every 
kind, for the purpose of enabling himself to take advantage 
of the hopes and fears of all the parties concerned, and thus 
to ravage and destroy all their property. 

And whom does he place at the head of this commission 
to he the manager of the whole affair ? Gunga Govin Sing, 
another banyan of his, and one of his own domestic servants. 
This we have discovered lately, and not without some sur- 

f rise ; for though I knew he kept a rogue in his house, yet 
did not think that it was a common receptacle of thieves 
and robbers. — I did not know till lately, that this Gunga 
Govin Sing was his domestic servant ; but Mr. Hastings, in 
a letter to the court of directors, calls him his faithful do- 
mestic servant, and as such calls upon the Company to reward 
him. To this banyan all the Company’s servants are mad© 
subject ; they are hound to obey all his orders, and those of 
his committee. I hope I need not tell your lordships what 
sort of stuff this committee was made of, by which Gunga 
Govin Sing w^as enabled to ravage the whole country. But, 

, say his counsel, Mr. Hastings thought that the value of the 
lands was thoroughly known; they had been investigated 
. three times over, and they w^ere all let by public auction to 
the highest bidder. This may or may not he a true test of 
their value : but it is a test which, as it led to the almost 
entire confiscation of the landed interest of Bengal, BaW 
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and Oriasa, three great kingdoms, by a dash of that man's 
{jen, into the hands of his banyans and creatures, I can neyer 
think of it, or of its author, without horror. 

Some people say you ought to hate the crime and love 
the criminal. JS’o ; that is the language of false morality ; you 
ought to hate the crime and the criminal, if the crime is of 
magnitude. If the crime is a small one, then you ought to 
be angry with the crime and reluctant to punish the criminal ; 
but when there are great crimes, then you may hate them 
together. What ! am I to love Hero ? To fall in love 
with Heliogabalus ? Is Domitian to be the subject of my 
ajffection ? Ho ; we hate the crime, and we hate the criminal 
ten times more ; and if I use indignant language, if I use 
the language of scorn and horror with respect to the criminal, 
I use the language that becomes me. 

But, says one of the counsel, the Company might possess 
a knowledge of the country in general, but they could not 
know every beegah of it (about the third part of an acre of 
land) without such a commission. That is to say, you 
could not squeeze everything out of the people without 
ordering such a villain as G-unga G-ovin Sing (I call things 
by their names), that most atrocious and wicked instru- 
ment of the most atrocious and wicked tyranny, to examine 
every man’s papers — ^to oblige every man to produce his 
titles and accounts upon pain of criminal punishment, to be 
inflicted at the discretion of this commissioner, this Gunga 
Govin Sing. For an account of these acts, and for a de- 
scription of an aumeeny, I refer your lordships to the evi- 
dence in your minutes, from page 1287 to 1301, and I pass 
on, expressing only my horror and detestation at it, and 
wishing to kindle in your lordships’ minds the same horror 
and detestation of it. 

Thus you see that Mr. Hastings was not satisfied with 
confiscation only. He comes just afterwards wdth a blister 
upon the sore. He lets loose another set of ravagers and in- 
quisitors upon them, under Gunga Govin Sing, and these poor 
people are ravaged by the whole tribe of Calcutta banyans. 

Mr. Hastings has himself defined an aumeen in page 1022, 
where he states that Hundcomar desired him to make his son 
an aumeen. ‘‘The promise which he (Hundcomar) says i 
made him, that he should be constituted aumeen, that is, 
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inquisitor-general over the whole country, and that I 
delegate to him my whole power and influence, is something 
more than a negative falsehood.” He justly and naturally 
reprobates the proposition of appointing an inquisitor-general 
over the whole country ; and yet we see him afterwards ap* 
pointing G-unga Govin Sing such-an inquisitor-general over 
the whole country, in order that a beegah of land should not 
escape him. 

Let us see how all this ended, and what it is that leads me 
airectiy io the presumption of corruption against him in this 
wicked amneeny scheme. Kow 1 will admit the whole 
scheme to have been well intended ; I will forgive the let- 
ting all the lands of Bengal by public auction ; I will forgive 
all he has done with regard to his banyans; I shall forgive 
l\im even this commission itself, if he will show your lord- 
ships that there was the smallest use made of it with regard 
to the settlement of the revenues of the Company. If there 
was not, then there is obviously one use only that could be 
made of it, namely, to put all the people of the whole coun- 
try under obedience to Gunga Govin Sing. What then was 
done ? Titles and accounts were exacted ; the estimate was 
made, acre by acre ; but we have not been able to And one 
word on their records of any return that was made to the 
Company of this investigation, or of any settlement or assess- 
ment of the country founded upon it, or of any regulation 
that was established upon it, Therefore, as an honest man, 
and as a man who is standing here for the Commons of Great 
Britain, I must not give w^'ay to any idle doubts and ridiculous 
suppositions. I cannot, I say, entertain any doubts, that the 
only purpose it was designed to answer was to subject the 
whole landed interest of the country to the cruel inquisition of 
Gunga Govin Sing, and to the cruel purposes of Mr. Hast- 
ings. Show me another purpose, and I -will give up the ar- 
gument ; for if there are two 'ways of accounting for the same 
act, it is possible it may be attributed to the better motive; 
but when we see that a bad thing '^’■as done under pretence 
of some good, we must attach a bad motive to it if the pre- 
tence be never fulfilled. 

I have now done with the landed interest of Bengal. I 
have omitted much which might have been pressed upon 
your lordships, not from any indisposition to remark upon 
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tlie matter more fully, but because it bas been done already 
by abler persons. I only wished to make some practical in- 
ferences, which, perhaps, in the hurry of my brother managers 
might possibly have escaped them ; I wished to show you 
that one system of known or justly presumed corruption 
pervades the whole of this business, from one end to the 
other. Having thus disposed of the native landed interest, 
and the native zemindars or landholders of the country, I 
pass to the English government. 

My lords, when we have shown plainly the utter extinc- 
tion of the native Mahomedan government ; when we have 
shown the extinction of the native landed interest ; what 
hope can there be for that ajfflicted country but in the servants 
of the Company ? When ’we have shown the corrupt state 
of that service, what hope but for the court of directors ? 
What hope but in the superintending control of British tribu- 
nals ? I think as well of the body of my countrymen as 
any man can do. I do not think that any man sent out to 
India is sent with an ill purpose, or goes out with bad dispo- 
sitions. Ho. I think the young men who go there are fair 
and faithful representatives of the people of the same age ; 
uncorrupted, but corruptible from their age, as we all are. 
They are sent there young. There is but one thing held out 
to them — You are going to make your fortune. The Com- 
pany’s service is to be the restoration of decayed noble 
families ; it is to be the renovation of old and the making of 
new ones. How when such a set of young men are sene 
out with these hopes and views, and wdth little education or 
a very imperfect one; when these people, from w-hatever 
rank of life selected,— many from the best, most from the 
middling, very few from the lowest, — but high, middling, 
or low, they are sent out to make two things coincide, which 
the wit of man was never able to unite — to make their for- 
tune and form their education, at once. What is the educa- 
tion of the generality of the world ? Reading a parcel of 
books ? Ho. Restraint of discipline, emulation, examples 
of virtues and of justice, form the education of the world. 
If the Company’s servants have not that education, and are 
left to give loose to their natural passions, some would be 
corrupt of course, and some would be uncorrupt ; but pro- 
bably the majority of them would be inclined to pursue mo* 
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derate courses between these two. IS'ow I am to show jon 
that Mr. Hastings left these servants but this alternative — be 
starved; be depressed; be ruined; disappoint the hopes of 
your families : or be my slaves ; be ready to be subservient 
to me in every iniquity I shall order you to commit, and to 
conceal everything I shall wish you to conceal. This was 
the state of the service ; therefore the Commons did well and 
wisely when they sent us here not to attack this or that 
servant who may have peeulated, but to punish the man 
who was sent to reform abuses, and to make Bengal furnish 
to the world a brilliant example of British justice. I shall 
now proceed to state briefly the abuses of the Company’s 
government ; to show you what Mr. Hastings was expected 
to do for their reformation, and w^hat he actually did do ; I 
shall then show your lordships the effects of the whole. 

I shall begin by reading to your lordships an extract from 
the directors’ letter to Bengal, of the 7th April, 1773: — 
“We wish we could refute the observation, that almost every 
attempt made by us and our administrations at your presi- 
dency for the reforming of abuses has rather increased them, 
and added to the miseries of the country w^e are anxious to 
protect and cherish. The truth of this observation appears 
fully in the late appointment of supervisors and chiefs — in- 
stituted as they were to give relief to the industrious tenants, 
to improve and enlarge our investments, to destroy monopolies, 
and retrench expenses, the end has by no means been an- 
swerable to the institution. Are not the tenants more than 
ever oppressed and wretched ? Are our investments im- 
proved ? Have not the raw silk and cocoons been raised up- 
on us fifty per cent, in price ? We can hardly say what has 
not been made a monopoly ; and as to the expenses of your 
presidency, they are at length settled to a degree we are no 
longer able to support. These facts (for such they are) 
should have been stated to us as capital reasons wdiy neither 
our ox'ders of 1771, nor indeed any regulations whatever, 
could be carried into execution. But, perhaps, as this would 
have proved too much, it was not suggested to us ; for no- 
thing could more plainly indicate a state of anarchy, and that 
there was no government existing in our servants at Bengal, 

“ And therefore when oppression pervades the whole coun- 
try, when youths have been suffered wdth impunity to 
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else soYereign jurisdiction over tlie natives, and to acquire 
rapid fortunes bj monopolizing of commerce, it cannot be a 
wonder to us or yourselves that dadney merchants do not 
come forward to contract with the Company, that the manu- 
factures find their way through foreign channels, or that our 
investments are at once enormously dear and of a debased 
quality. 

It is evident then that the evils which have been so de- 
structive to us lie too deep for any partial plans to reach or 
correct ; it is therefore our resolution to aim at the root of 
those evils, and we are happy in having reason to believe 
that in every just and necessary regulation we shall meet 
with the approbation and support of the legislature, who 
consider the public as materially interested in the Company's 
prosperity. 

In order to effectuate this great*<»nd, the first step must 
be to restore perfect obedience and due subordination to your 
administration. Our Grovernor and council must reassume 
and exercise their delegated powers upon every just occasion ; 
punish delinquents, c&rish. the meritorious, discountenance 
that luxury and dissipation w^hich to the reproach of govern- 
ment prevailed in Bengal. Our president, Mr. Hastings, we 
trust will set the example of temperance, economy, and a|>. 
plication; and upon this we are sensible much will depend. 
And here we take occasion to indulge the pleasure we have 
in acknowledging Mr. Hastings’s services upon the coast of 
Choromandel, in constructing with equal labour and ability 
the plan which has so much improved our investments there ; 
and as we are persuaded he will persevere in the same laud- 
able pursuit through every branch of our affairs in Bengal, 
he in return may depend on the steady support and favour 
of his employers. 

“ Your settlement being thus put into a train of reform 
(without which indeed all regulations will prove ineffectual), 
you are next to revert to the old system, when the business 
of your presidency was principally performed by our own 
servants, who then had knowledge of our investments, and 
every other department of our concerns ; yon will therefore 
fill the several offices with the factors and writers upon your 
establishment; for with our present appointments we are 
assured there will be sufficient for this purpose ; and 
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you will banish idleness, and its attendants, extravagance and 
dissipation. And here we enjoin you to transmit to us a 
faithful and minute state of the pay and every known emolu- 
ment of all below council ; for as it is notorious that even 
youths in our service expend in equipage, servants, dress, and 
living, infinitely more than our stated allowances can afford, 
we cannot but be anxious to discover the means by wdiich 
they are enabled to proceed in this manner. And indeed so 
obnoxious is this conduct to us, and so injurious in its com 
sequences, that we expect and require you to show your 
displeasure to all such as shall transgress in this respect, 
contrasting it at the same time with instances of kindness 
towards the sober, frugal, and industrious.’’ 

My lords, you see the state in wdiich the directors con- 
ceived the country to be— that it was in this state is not 
denied by Mr. Hastings, who w^as sent out for the purpose of 
reforming it. The directors had sw'ept away almost the 
whole body of tbeir Bengal servants for supposed corruption ; 
and they appointed a set of new ones, to regenerate, as ii 
were, the government of that country. Mr. Hastings says, — 
I was brought to India like other people. This, indeed, is 
true ; and I hope it wall prove an example and instruction to 
all mankind, never to employ a man who has been bred in 
base and corrupt practices, from any hope that his local 
knowledge may make him the fittest person to correct such 
practices. Mr. Hastings goes on to say, that you could not 
expect more from him than could be done by a man bred up, 
as he was, in the common habits of the country. This is 
also true. My lords, you might as well expect a man to be 
fit for a perfumer’s shop, who has lain a month in a pig’s 
sty, as to expect that a man, who has been a contractor with 
the Company for a length of time, is a fit person for reform- 
ing abuses. Mr. Hastings has stated in general his history, 
his merits, and his services ; w^e have looked over wdth care 
the records relative to his proceedings, and we find that in 
1760 and 1761 he was in possession of a contract for bub 
locks and a contract for provisions. It is no way wrong for 
any man to take a contract, provided he does not do what 
Mr. Hastings has condenmed in his regulations, become i 
'contractor with his masters. 
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But tliougli I do not bear Tipon Mr. Hastings for Having 
spent his time in being a bullock contractor, yet I say that 
he ought to have laid aside all the habits of a bullock con- 
tractor when he was made a great minister for the reforma» 
tion of a great service full of. abuses. I will show your lord- 
ships that he never did so ; that, on the contrary, being bred 
in those bad habits, and having had the education that I 
speak of, he persevered in the habits which had been formed 
in him, to the very last. I understand it has been imputed 
as a sort of a crime in me, that I stated something of the ob- 
scurity of Mr. Hastings’s birth. The imputation has no found- 
ation. Can it be beHeved that any man could be so absurd 
as to attack a man’s birth, when he is accusing his actions ? 
No ; I have always spoken of the low, sordid, and mercenary 
habits in which hie was bred ; I said nothing of his birth. 

Eut, my lords, I was a good deal surprised when a friend 
of his and mine, yesterday morning, put into my hands, who 
had been attacking Mr. Hastings’s life and conduct, a pedi- 
gree. I was appealing to the records of the Company ; they 
answer by sending me to the Herald’s Office. Many of your 
lordships’ pedigrees are obscure, in comparison with that of 
Mr. Hastings, and I only w^onder how he came to derogate 
from such a line of nobles, by becoming a contractor for bul- 
locks. 

A man may be an honest bullock contractor ; Grod forbid 
that many of them in this country should not he very honest ; 
but I find his terms w’ere nearly four times as high as those 
which the Plouse of Commons had condemned as exorbitant ; 
they were not only unusually high, but the bullocks were 
badly supplied, and the contract had not been fairly adver- 
tised. It was therefore agreed to declare the same void at 
the expiration of twelve months, on the 1st December, 1763. 

I say again, that I do not condemn him for being a bullock 
contractor, but I am suspicious of his honesty, because he 
has been nursed in bad and vicious habits. That of con- 
tracting wdth his masters is a bad habit, as he himself has 
stated in a record wffiich is printed by the House of Com- 
mons. I condemn him for being a fraudulent bullock con- 
tractor ; for he was turned out of that contract for fraudulent 
practices ; it w^as declared void, and given to another at a 
lower price. After it was so disposed of, Mr. Hastings him 
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self, condemning his own original contract, whicn was at 
twelve rupees for a certain species of bullocks, took the con- 
tract again at seven ; and on these terms it continued. What 
I therefore contend for is this, that he carried with him the 
spirit of a fraudulent bnUock contractor through the whole 
of the Company’s service, in its greatest and most imnortant 
parts. 

My lords, the wading through all these corruptions is an 
unpleasant employment for me ; but what am 1 to think of a 
man who holds up his head so high, that, when a matter of 
account is in discussion, such as appears in this very defence 
that I have in my hand, he declares he does not know any- 
thing about it ? He cannot keep accounts — that is beneath 
him. We trace him throughout the whole of his career, 
engaged in a great variety of mercantile employments ; and 
yet, when he comes before you, you would imagine that he 
had been bred in the study of the suhlimest sciences, and 
had no concern in anything else; that he had been engaged 
in writing a poem, an Iliad, or some work that might revive 
fallen literature. There is but one exception to his abhor- 
rence of accounts. He always contrives to make up a good 
account for himself. 

My lords, we have read to you a letter in which the court 
of directors have described the disorders of their service — 
the utter ruin of it — the corruption that prevailed in it — and 
the destruction of the country by it. — When we are said to 
exaggerate, we use no stronger words than they do. We 
cannot mince the matter; your lordships should not mince 
it ; no little, paltry delicacies should hinder you, when there 
is a country expiring under all these things, from calling the 
authors to a strict account. The court of directors sent him 
that statement ; they recommended to him a radical reforma- 
tion. What does he do ? We will read his letter of 1773, 
ill which you will find seeas sown for the propagation of all 
those future abuses, which terminated in the utter and irreme- * 
diable destruction of the whole service. After he has praised 
the directors for the trust that they had placed in him, after 
expressing his highest gratitude, and so on ; he says, ‘‘ While 
I indulge the pleasure which I receive from the past successes 
of my endeavours, I own I cannot refrain from looking back 
with a mixture of anxiety on the omissions, by which I am 
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iensible I may since have hazarded the diminution of your 
esteem. All my letters addressed to your honourable court, 
and to the secret committee, repeat the strongest promises of 
prosecuting the inquiries into the conduct of your servants, 
which you have been pleased tocommit particularly to my charge. 
You will readily perceive that I must have been sincere in 
those declarations, since it would have argued great indiscre- 
tion to have made them, had I foreseen my inability to per- 
form them. I find myself now under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of avowing that inability ; at the same time I will boldly 
take upon me to aifirm, that, on whomsoever you might have 
delegated that charge, and hy whatever powers it might have 
been accompanied, it would have been sufficient to occupy 
the entire attention of those who were intrusted with it ; and 
even wdth all the aids of leisure and authority, would have 
proved ineffectual. I dare appeal to the public records, to the 
testimony of those who have opportunities of knowing me, 
and even to the detail wffiich the public voice can report of 
the past acts of this government, that my time has been 
neither idly nor uselessly employed ; yet such are the cares 
and embarrassments of this various state, that although much 
may be done, much more even in matters of moment must 
necessarily remain neglected. To select from the miscellane- 
ous heap, which each day’s exigencies present to our choice, 
those points on which the general welfare of your affairs most 
essentially depends, to provide expedients for future advan- 
tages, and guard against probable evils, are all that your ad- 
ministration can faithfully promise to perform for your ser- 
vice, with their united labours most diligently exerted. They 
cannot look back without sacrificing the objects of their im- 
mediate duty, which are those of your interest, to endless re- 
searches, which can produce no real good, and may expose 
your affairs to all the ruinous consequences of personal ma- 
levolence, both here and at home.” 

My lords, you see here that after admitting that he has 
promised to the court of directors to do what they ordered 
him to do (and he had promised to make a radical reform in 
their whole service, and to cure those abuses which they have 
stated), he declares that he will not execute them ; he pleads 
a variety of other occupations ^ but as to that great funda- 
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mental grievance he was appointed to eradicate, he deeiari^a 
he will not even attempt it. Why did you promise ? it natur- 
ally occurs to ask him that question. ‘‘ Why,” says he, ‘‘you 
will readily perceive that I must have been sincere in those 
declarations, since it would have argued great indiscretion to 
have made them, had I known my inability to perform them.” 
This is a kind of argument that belongs to Mr. Hastings ex- 
clusively. Most other people would say, You may judge of 
the sincerity of my promises by my zeal in the performance ; 
but he says, you may judge of the sincerity of my promises, 
because I would not promise if I had not thought I should 
be able to perform. It runs in this ridiculous circle. I pro- 
mised to obey the court of directors ; therefore I knew that 
I could obey them ; but I could not obey them, therefore I 
was absolved from my promise, and did not attempt to obey 
them. In fact there is not so much as one grievance or abuse 
in the country that he reformed — and this was systematical 
in Mr. Hastings’s conduct ; that he was resolved to connive 
at the whole of the iniquities of the service, because he was 
resolved that every one of those existing iniquities should be 
practised by himself. But, says he, the reformation required 
can produce no real good, and may expose your affairs to all 
the ruinous consequences of personal malevolence both hero 
and at home. This he gives you as a reason why he will not 
prosecute the inquiry into abuses abroad — because he is afraid 
that you should punish him at home for doing his duty abroad' 
— that it will expose him to malevolence at home ; and there- 
fore to avoid being subject to malevolence at home, he would 
not do his duty abroad. 

He follows this with something that is perfectly extraordi- 
nary ; he desires, instead of doing his duty (which he de- 
clares it is impossible to do), that he may he invested with 
an arbitrary power. I refer your lordships to pages 2827, 
2828, and 2829 of the printed minutes, where you will find 
the system of his government to be formed upon a resolution 
not to use any one legal means of punishing corruption, or 
for the prevention of corruption ; all that he desires is to 
have an absolute arbitrary power over the servants of the 
Company. There ^mu will see, that arbitrary power for cor- 
rupt purposes over the servants of the Company is tl\e found- 
ation of every part of his whole conduct. Eemark what lie 
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gays here ; and then judge whether these inferences are to be 
eluded by any chicane. 

“ In the charge of oppression, although supported by the 
cries of the people and the most authentic representations, it 
is yet impossible, in most cases, to obtain legal proofs of it ; 
and unless the discretionary power which I have recom- 
mended be somewhere lodged, the assurance of impunity 
from any formal inquiry will baffle every order of the board ; 
as, on the other hand, the fear of the consequences will re- 
strain every man within the bounds of his duty, if he know's 
himself liable to suffer by the effects of a single control.’^ 

My lords, you see twm things most material for you to con- 
sider in the judgment of this great cause, which is the cause 
of nations. The first thing for you to consider is the declar- 
ation of the culprit at your bar, that a person may be pur- 
sued by the cries of a wdiole people ; that documents the 
most authentic and satisfactory, hut deficient in technical 
form, may be produced against him ; in short, that he may 
be guilty of the most enormous crimes, and yet that legal 
proofs may be wanting. This shows you how seriously you 
ought to consider, before you reject any proof upon the idea 
that it is not technical legal proof. To this assertion of Mr. 
Hastings I oppose, how^ever, the opinion of a gentleman who 
sits near his side, Mr. Sumner, which is much more probable. 

Mr. Hastings says that the power of the council is not 
effectual against the inferior servants, that is, too weak to 
coerce them. With much more truth Mr. Sumner has said 
in his minute, you might easily coerce the inferior servants ; 
but that the dread of falling upon persons in high stations 
discourages and puts an end to complaint. — I quote the re- 
corded authority of the gentleman near him, as being of great 
w^eight in the affairs of the Company, to prove, what is infi- 
nitely more probable, the falsehood* of Mr. Hastings’s as- 
sertion, that an inferior servant cannot he coerced ; and that 
they must riot with impunity in the spoils of the people. 

But we will go to a much more serious part of the busi- 
ness ; after desiring arbitrary power in this letter, he desires 
a peroetuation of it. And here he has given you a description 
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of a bad governor, to which I must call ycur attention, as 
your lordships will find it, in every part of his proceeding, to 
oe exactly applicable to himself and to his own government. 

“The first command of a state so extensive as that of 
Bengal is not without opportunities of private emoluments ; 
and although the allowance which your bounty has liberally 
provided for your servants may be reasonably expected to fix 
the bounds of their desires, yet you will find it extremely 
difficult to restrain men from profiting by other means, who 
look upon their appointment as the measure of a day, and 
who, from the uncertainty of their condition, see no room for 
any acquisition but of wealth, since reputation and the con- 
sequences which follow the successful conduct of great affairs 
are only to be attained in a course of years. Under such 
circumstances, however rigid your orders may be, or however 
supported, I am afraid that, in most instances, they will pro- 
duce no other fruits than either avowed disobedience, or the 
worst extreme of falsehood and hypocrisy. These are not 
the principles which should rule the conduct of men whom 
you have constituted the guardians of your property, and 
checks on the morals and fidelity of others. The care of self- 
preservation will naturally suggest the necessity of seizing 
the opportunity of present power, when the duration of it is 
considered as limited to the usual term of three years, and 
of applying it to the provision of a future independency; 
therefore every renewal of this term is liable to prove a re- 
iterated oppression. It is perhaps owing to the causes which 
I have described, and a proof of their existence, that this ap- 
pointment has been for some years past so eagerly solicited, 
and so easily resigned. There are yet other inconveniences 
attendant on this habit, and perhaps an investigation of them 
all would lead to endless discoveries. Every man whom your 
choice has honoured with so distinguished a trust seeks to 
merit approbation, and acquire an eclat by innovations, for 
which the wild scene before him affords ample and justifiable 
occasion.” 

You see, my lords, he has stated that, if a Govc^rnor is ap- 
pointed to hold his office only for a short time, the conse- 
q^uence woxild be, either an avowed disobedience, )r, what m 
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worse, extreme falsehood and hypocrisy. Your lordships know 
that this man has held his office for a long time, and yet Ms 
disobedience has been avowed, and his hypocrisy and Ms 
falsehood have been discovered, and have been proved to 
your lordships in the course of this trial. You see this man 
has declared what are the principles which should rule the 
conduct of men whom you have constituted the guardians of 
your property, and checks upon the morals and fidelity of 
others. Mr. Hastings tells you himself directly what his 
duty was ; he tells you himself, and he pronounces his own 
condemnation, what was expected from him, namely, that 
he should give a great example himself, and be a check and 
guardian of the fidelity of all that are under him. He de- 
clares at the end of this letter, that a very short continuance 
in their service would enable him to make a fortune up to 
the height of his desire. He has since thought proper 
declare to you that he is a beggar and undone, notwithstand- 
ing all his irregular resources, in that very service. I have 
read this letter to your lordships, that you may contrast it 
with the conduct of the prisoner, as stated by us and proved 
by the evidence we have adduced. We have stated and 
proved, that Mr. Hastings did enter upon a systematic con- 
nivance at the peculation of the Company’s servants — that 
he refused to institute any check whatever for the purpose of 
preventing corruption ; and that he carried into execution no 
one measure of government, agreeably to the positive and 
solemn engagements into which he had entered with the 
directors. We therefore charge him not only with his own 
corruptions, but with a sympathetic, premeditated corruption, 
of the whole service, from the time when he was appointed, in 
the beginning of the year 1772, down to the year 1785, 
when he left it. He never attempted to detect any one 
single abuse whatever ; he never endeavoured once to put a 
stop to any corruption, in any man black or white, in any 
way whatever. And thus he has acted in a government of 
which he himself declares the nature to be such, that it is 
almost impossible so to detect misconduct as to give legal 
evidence of it, though a man should be declared by the cries 
of the whole people to be guilty. 

My lords, he desires an arbitrary power over the Company’s 
«en’'ants to be givei. to him. God forbid arbitrary power 
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should be given into tbe bands of any man ! At tlie same 
time, Grod forbid, if by power be meant the ability to dis- 
cover, to reach, to check, and to punish subordinate corrup- 
tion, that he should not be enabled so to do, and to get at, to 
prosecute, and punish delinquency by law. But honesty 
only, and not arbitrary power, is necessary for that purpose. 
We well know, indeed, that a government requiring arbitrary 
power has been the situation in which this man has attempted 
to place us. 

"We know also, my lords, that there are cases, in which 
the act of the delinquent may be of consequence, while the 
example of the criminal, from the obscurity of his situation^ 
is of little importance : in other cases, the act of the delin- 
quent may he of no great importance, but tbe consequences 
of the example dreadful. We know that crimes of great 
magnitude, that acts of great tyranny, can hut seldom be ex- 
ercised, and only by a few persons. They are privileged 
crimes. They are the dreadful prerogatives of greatness and 
of the highest situations only. But when a Grovernor- General 
descends into the muck and filth of peculation and corrup- 
tion, when he receives bribes and extorts money, he does 
acts that are imi table by everybody. There is not a single 
man, black or white, from the highest to the lowest, that is 
possessed in tbe smallest degree of momentary authority, that 
cannot imitate the acts of such a Governor- General. Consider, 
then, what the consequences will be, when it is laid down as 
a principle of tbe service, that no man is to be called to ac- 
count according to the existing laws ; and that you must 
.either give, as he says, arbitrary power, or sufiier your go- 
vernment to be destroyed. 

We asked Mr. Anderson whether the covenant of every 
farmer of tbe revenue did not forbid him from giving any 
presents to any persons, or taking any. He answered, he 
did not exactly remember (for tbe memory of this gentleman 
is very indifferent, though the matter was in his own particu- 
lar province), but he thought it did; and he referred us to 
the record of it. I cannot get at the record ; and therefore 
you must take it as it stands from Mr. Anderson, without a 
reference to the record, — that the farmers were forbidden to 
take or give any money to any person whatever, beyond their 
engagements. How, if a Governor- General comes to that 
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fh:mer, and sajs, Ton must ^ve a certain sum beyond jour- 
eiigagements — lie lets bim loose to prey upon tbe landholders 
and cultivators, and thus a way is prepared for the final 
desolation of the whole country, by the malversation of the 
Governor, and by the consequent oppressive conduct of the: 
farmers. 

Mr. Hastings being now put over the whole country to' 
regulate it, let us see what he has done; he says, Let me 
have an arbitrary power, and I will regulate it. He assumed 
arbitrary power, and turned in and out every servant at his 
pleasure. But did he hy that arbitrary power correct any 
one corruption ? Indeed how conld he ? He does not say. 
he did ; for when a man gives ill examples in himself, when 
he cannot set on foot an inquiry that does not terminate in 
his own corruption, of course he cannot institute any inquiry 
into the corruption of the other servants. 

But again, my lords, the subordinate servant will say, I 
cannot rise (properly here, as Mr. Hastings has well ob- 
served) to the height of greatness, power, distinction, rank, 
or honour in the government ; but I can make my fortune 
according to my degree, my measure, and my place. His 
views will be then directed so to make it. And when li© 
sees that the Governor- General is actuated by no other views ; 
when he himself, as a farmer, is confidently assured of the 
corruptions of his superior, when he knows it to be laid do'WTa 
as a principle hy the Governor- General that no corruption is 
to be inquired into ; and that if it he not expressly laid down, 
yet that his conduct is such as to make it the same as if he 
had actually so laid it down ; then, I say, every part of the 
service is instantly and totally corrupted. 

- I shall next refer your lordships to the article of contracts ; 
five contracts have been laid before you, the extravagant and 
corrupt profits of which have been proved to amount to 
£500,000. We have shown you, by the strongest presump- 
tive evidence, that these contracts were given for the pur*- 
pose of corrupting the Company’s servants in India, and of 
corrupting the Company itself in England. You will recol- 
lect that £40,000 was given in one morning for a contract 
(which the contractor was never to execute), I speak of Mr- 
Sullivan’s contract. You will also recollect, that he was th© 
son of the principal person in the Indian direction ; and wiM>. 
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in or out of office, was known to gorern it ; and to he sup- 
ported by the whole Indian interest of Mr, Hastings. 

You have seen the corruption of Sir Eyre Coote, in giving 
to Mr. Croftes the bullock contract. You have seen the 
bullock contracts, stated to Mr. Hastings's face, and not de- 
nied to have been made for concealing a number of corrupt 
interests. You have seen Mr. Auriol's contract given to the 
secretary of the Company by Mr. HastingSy in order that he 
might have the whole records and registers of the Company 
under his control. You have seen that the contract and 
commission for the purchase of stores and provisions, an 
enormous job, was giving to Mr. Belli, an obscure man, for 
whom Mr. Hastings offiers himself as security, under cir- 
cumstances that went to prove that Mr. Belli held this com- 
mission for Mr. Hastings. These, my lords, are things that 
cannot be slurred over; the Covemor-Greneral is corrupt, he 
corrupts all. about him ; he does it upon system; he will 
make no inquiry. 

My lords, I have stated the amount of the sums which he 
lias squandered away in these contracts ; but you will ob- 
serve that we have brought forward but five of them. 
G-ood God ! When you consider the magnitude and multi- 
plicity of the Company’s dealings, judge you what must be 
the enormous mass of that corruption, of which he has been 
the cause, and in the profits of which he has partaken. 
When your lordships shall have considered (this document) 
his defence, which I have read in part to you, see whether 
you are not bound, when he imputes to us and throws upon 
us the cause of all his corruption, to throw back the charge 
by your decision, and hurl it with indignation upon himself. 

But there is another shameless and most iniquitous cir- 
cumstance, which I have forgotten to mention, respecting 
those contracts. He not only considered them as means of 
present power, and therefore protected his favourites, without 
tlie least inquiry into their conduct, and with flagrant suspi- 
cion of a corrupt participation in their delinquency ; but he 
goes still farther ; he declares, that, if he should he remove.d 
from his government, be will give them a lease in these ex- 
orbitant profits, for the purpose of securing a corrupt party 
to support and bear him out by their evidence, npcn the event 
of any inquirv into his conduct; to give him a razvnama. to 
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give him a flourishing character, whenever he should come 
upon his trial. Hear what his principles are ; hear what tht^ 
man himself avows : — 

** Fort William, October 4, 1779. 

In answer to Mr. Francis’s insinuation, that it is natural 
enough for the agent to wish to secure himself, before the 
expiration of the present government ; I avow the fact as to 
myself as well as the agent. "When I see a systematic oppo- 
sition to every measure proposed by me for the service of the 
public, by which an individual may eventualiy benefit, I can- 
not hesitate a moment to declare it to be my firm belief that 
should the government of this country be placed in the hands 
of the present minority, they would seefi the ruin of every 
man connected with me ; it is therefore only an act of com- 
mon justice in me to wdsh to secure them, as far as I legally 
can, from the apprehension of future oppression.” 

Here is the principle avowed. He takes for granted, and 
he gives it the name of oppression, that the person who 
should succeed him would take away those unlawful and 
wicked emoluments, and give them to some other. But, 
says he, I will put out of the Company’s powder the very 
means of redress. 

The document which I am now going to read to your 
lordships contains a declaration by Mr. Hastings of another 
means which he used of corrupting the whole Company’s 
service. 

Minute of the G-overnor- General. — Extract from that mi- 
nute: — “ Called upon continually by persons of high rank and 
station, both in national and in the Company’s councils, to 
protect and prefer their friends in the army ; and by tho 
merits and services which have come under my personal 
knowledge and observation, I suffer both pain and humiliation 
at the want of power to reward the meritorious, or to show a 
proper attention to the wishes of my superiors, without 
having recourse to means which must be considered as 
mcompatible wdth the dignity of my station. The slender 
relief which I entreat of the board from this state of mortifi- 
cation is the authority to augment the number of my staff, 
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which will enable me to show a marked and particular atten* 
tion in circumstances such as above stated, and will be no 
considerable burthen to the Company.” 

My lords, you here see what he has been endeavouring to 
eflfect, for the express purpose of enabling him to secure him- 
self a corrupt influence in England. But there is another 
point much more material— which brings the matter directly 
home to this court, and puts it to you, either to punish him 
or to declare yourselves to be accomplices in the corruption 
of the whole service. Hear w'hat the man himself says. I 
am first to mention to your lordships the occasion upon which 
the passage which I shall read to you was written. It was 
when he was making his enormous and shameful establish- 
ment of a revenue board, in the year 1781 ; of which I shall 
say a few words hereafter, as being a gross abuse in itself ; 
he then felt that the world would he so much shocked at the 
enormous prodigality and corrupt profusion of what he was 
doing, that he at last spoke out plainly. 

; . A minute of Mr. Hastings transmitted in a letter by Mr. 
Wheler : — “ In this, as it must be the case in every reform- 
ation, the interest of individuals has been our principal, if 
not our only impediment. We could not at once deprive so 
large a body of our fellow-servants of their bread, without 
feeling that reluctance which humanity must dictate ; not 
unacci>mpanied perhaps with some concern for the conse- 
quence which our own credit might suffer, by an act which 
involved the fortunes of many, and extended its influence to 
all their connexions. 

“ This, added to the justice which was due to your servants, 
who were removed for no fault of theirs, but for the public 
convenience, induced us to continue their allo’wances until 
other offices could be provided for them — and the more cheer- 
fully to submit to the expediency of leaving others in a tem- 
porary or partial charge of the internal collections. In efleet 
the civil officers of this government might he reduced to a 
very scanty number, were their exigency alone to determine 
the list of your covenanted servants, w^hich at this time con- 
sist of no less a number than two hundred and fifty-two ; 
pmy pf them the sons of the first families in the kingdom of 
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^reat Britain, and every one aspiring to the rapid acquisition 
of lacks, and to return to pass the prime of their lives at 
home, as multitudes have done before them. Neither will 
the revenues of this country suffice for such boundless pre- 
tensions ; nor are they compatible with yours and the national 
interests, which may eventually suffer as certain a ruin from 
the effects of private competition and the claim of patronage 
as from the more dreaded calamities of war, or the other or- 
dinary causes which lead to the decline of dominion.” 

My lords, you have here his declaration, that patronage, which 
he avows to be one of the principles of his government, and 
to be the principle of the last of his acts, is worse than war, 
pestilence, and famine ; and that all these calamities together 
might not be so effectual as this patronage in wasting and 
destroying the country. And at what time does he tell you 
this ? He tells it you, when he himself had just wantonly 
destroyed an old regular establishment for the purpose of 
creating a new one, in which he says he was under the 
necessity of pensioning the members of the old establishment 
from motives of mere humanity. He here confesses himself 
to be the author of the whole mischief. — I could, says he, 
have acted better; I might have avoided desolating the coun- 
try by peculation. But, says he, 1 bad sons of the first 
families in the kingdom of Great Britain ; everyone aspiring 
to the rapid acquisition of lacks, and this w'ould not suffer 
me to do my duty. I hope your lordships will stigmatize the 
falsehood of this assertion. Consider, my lords, what he has 
said — two hundred and iBfty men at Once, and in succession, 
iispiring to come home in the prime of their youth with laclcB, 
You cannot take lachz to be less than two ; we cannot make 
a plural less than two. Two lacks make £20,000. Then- 
multiply that by 252, and you will find more than £2,500,000 
to be provided for that set of gentlemen, and for the claims 
of patronage. Undoubtedly such a patronage is worse than 
the most dreadful calamities of war, and all the other causes 
which lead to decline of dominion. 

My lords, I beseech you to consider this plan of corrupting 
the Company’s servants, beginning with systematical corrup- 
tioD, and ending with an avowed declaration that he will 
persist in this iniquitous proceeding, and to the utmost of his 
power entail it upon the Company, for the purpose of secur- 
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jng Jiis accomplices against all the consequences of any 
change in the Company’s government. I dare not, says he, 
be honest ; if 1 make their fortunes, you will judge favourably 
of me ; if 1 do not make their fortunes, I shall find nsyself 
crushed with a load of reproach and obloquy, from which I 
cannot escape in any other way than by bribing the House of 
Peers. "What a shameful avowal this to be made in the face 
of the world ! — Your lordships’ judgment upon this great 
cause will obliterate it from the memory of man. But his 
apprehension of some change in the Company’s government 
is not his only pretext for some of these corrupt proceedings: 
he adverts also to the opposition which he had to encounter 
with his colleagues, as another circumstance which drove him 
to adopt others of these scandalous expediencies. Now there 
was a period when he had no longer to contend with, or to 
fear, that opposition. When he bad got rid of the majority 
in the council, which thwarted him, what did he do ? Bid he 
himself correct any of the evils and disorders which had pre- 
vailed in the service, and which his hostile majority had pur- 
posed to reform ? No, not one ; notwithstanding the court 
of directors had supported the majority in all their declara- 
tions, and had accused him of corruption and rebellion in 
every part of his opposition to them. Now that he was free 
from the yoke of ail the mischief of that cursed majority 
which he deprecates, and which I have heard certain persons 
consider as a great calamity (a calamity indeed it was to 
|>atponage), — as soon, I say, as he was free from this, you 
would imagine he had undertaken some great and capital re- 
formation ; for all the power which the Company could give 
was in his hands — total, absolute, and unconhned. 

I must here remind your lordships that the provincial 
councils was an establishment made by Mr. Hastings. So 
confident was he, in his own opinion, of the expediency of 
them, that be transmitted to the court of directors a draft of 
an act of parliament to confirm them ; by this act it was his 
intention to place them beyond the possibility of mutation. 
Whatever opinion others might entertain of their weakness, 
iuelfieacy, or other defects, Mr. Hastings found no such 
things in them. He had declared in the beginning that he 
considered them as a sort of experiment; but that in tno 
progress he found them ans-vver so perfectlv well, tint ^ 
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proposed oven an act of parliament to support tficm. The 
court of directors, knowing the mischiefs that innovation had 
produced in their service, and the desolations which it had 
brought on the country, commanded him not to take any 
step for changing them, without their orders. Contrary, 
however, to his own declarations — contrary to the sketch of 
an act of parliament, which, for aught he knew, the legisla^ 
ture might then have passed (I know that it was in contem- 
plation to pass about that time several acts for regulating 
the Company’s affairs ; and for one, I should have been, as I 
always have been, a good deal concerned in whatever tended 
to fix some kind of permanent and settled government in 
Bengal), in violation, I say, of his duty, and in contradiction 
to his own opinion, he at that time, Vvithout giving the parties 
notice, turns out of their employments, situation, and bread 
the provincial councils. 

And who were the merabers of those provincial councils? 
They were of high rank in the Company’s service ; they 
were not junior servants, boys of a day, but persons who bad 
gone through some probation ; who knew something of the 
country ; who were conversant in its revenues and in the 
course of its business ; they were, in short, men of consider- 
able rank in the Company’s service. What did he do with 
these people? Without any regard to their rank in the 
service — ^no more than he had regarded the rank of the no- 
bility of the country — he sw'eeps them all in one day from 
their independent situations without reference to the direc- 
tors, and turns them all into pensioners upon the Company. 
And for what purpose was this done ? It was done in order to 
reduce the Company’s servants, who in their independent situ- 
ations were too great a mass and volume for him to corrupt to 
an abject dependence upon his absolute power. It was that 
he might tell them, You have lost your situations ; you have 
nothing but small alimentary pensions ; nothing more than 
a maintenance, and you must depend upon me w^hether you 
are to have anything more or not. Thus at one stroke a 
large division of the Company’s servants, and one of the 
highest orders of them, were reduced for their next bread 
to an absolute submissive dependence upon his will j and 
the Company was loaded with the pensions of all these dis- 
carded servants. Thus were person^ an honourable inde 
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pendent situation earned by long service in tbat comitjy, 
and who were subject to punishment for their crimes if proved 
against them, all deprived, unheard, of their employments. 
You would imagine that Mr. Hastings had at least charged 
them with corruption. No ; you will see upon your minutes, 
that when he abolished the provincial councils he declared at 
the same time that he found no fault wdth the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

Thus then he has got rid, as your lordships see, c f one 
w'hole body of the Company’s servants ; he has systematically 
corrupted the rest, and provided as far as lay in his pow'er 
for the perpetuation of their corruption ; he has connived at 
all their delinquencies, and has destroyed the independence 
of all the superior orders of them. Now hear w'hat he does 
with regard to the council general itself. They had, by the 
act that made Mr. Hastings Crovernor, the management of 
the revenues vested in them you have been shown by an 
honourable and able fellow-manager of mine tbat he took 
the business of this department wdiolly out of the hand of the 
council ; that he named a committee for the management of 
•it at an enormous expense — a committee made up of his own 
creatures and dependants ; and that, after destroying the pro- 
vincial coimcils, he brought down the whole management of 
the revenue to Calcutta. This committee took this import- 
ant business entirely out of the hands of the council, in which 
the act had vested it, and this committee he formed without 
the orders of the court of directors, and directly contrary to 
the act w^hich put the superintendence in the hands of the 
council. 

Oh ! but he reserved a superintendence over them. You 
shall hear what the superintendence w^as ; you shall see, feel, 
smell, touch — it shall enter into every avenue and pore of 
your soul. It will show you w^hat was the real principle of 
Mr. Hastings’s government. We will read to you what Sir 
John Shore says of that institution, and of the only ends 
and purposes which it could answer ; your lordships will then 
see how far he was justifiable in violating an act of parlia- 
ment, and giving out of the eouncirs hands the great trust 
which the law's of his country had vested in them. It is 
part of a paper written in 1785, by Mr. Shore, w^ho was sole 
acting president of this committee, to which, all Bengal 
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delivered ; lie was an old servant of the Gompany, and he le 
now at the head of the government of that country, llir 
was Mr, Hastings’s particular friend, and therefore you can» .. 
not doubt either of his being a competent evidence, or that 
he is a favourable evidence for Mr. Hastings’s, and that he 
would not say one word against the establishment of which 
he himself was at the head that was not perfectly true, and 
forced out of him by the truth of the case. There is not a 
single part of it that does not point out some abuse. 

- In the actual collection of the revenues, nothing is more 
necessary than to give immediate attention to all complaints, 
which are preferred daily without number, and to dispatch 
them in a summary manner ; this cannot he done where the 
control is remote. In every pergunnah throughout Bengal 
there are some distinct usages, which cannot be clearly known 
at a distance ; yet in all complaints of oppression or extor- 
tion these must be known before a decision can be pronounc- 
ed. But to learn at Calcutta the particular customs of a 
district of Eadshahy or Daca is almost impossible ; and 
considering the channel through which an explanation must 
pass, and through which the complaint is made, any colouring 
may be given to it ; and oppression and extortion, to the ruin 
of a district, may be practised with impunity. This is a 
continual source of embarrassment to the committee of reve- 
nue in Calcutta. 

“ One object of their institution was to bring the revenues 
without the expenses of agency to the presidency, and to 
remove all local control over the farmers, who were to pay 
their rents at Calcutta. When complaints are made against 
farmers by the occupiers of the lands, it is almost impossible 
to discriminate truth from falsehood. But to prevent a failure 
in the revenue, it is found necessary, in all doubtful cases, to 
support the farmer ; a circumstance which may give rise to 
and confirm the most cruel acts of oppression. The real state 
of any district cannot be known by the committee. An 
occupier or zemindar may plead that an inundation has ruined 
him, or that his country is a desert through want of rain* 
An aumeen is sent to examine the complaint ; he returns 
with an exaggerated account of losses proved in volumes of 
intricate accounts, which the committee have no time to read. 
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and for wliich the anmeen is well paid, Possihlj, however, 
the whole account is false. Suppose no aumeen is employed 
and the renter is held to the tenor of his engagement, the 
loss, if real, must occasion his ruin, unless his assessment is 
very moderate indeed. 

“ I may venture to pronounce, that the real state of the 
districts is now less known, and the revenue less understood, 
than in the year 1774. Since the natives have had the dis^ 
posal of accounts, since they have "been introduced as agents 
and trusted wifh authority, intricacy and confusion have 
taken place ; the records and accounts which have been com- 
piled are numerous; yet when any particular account isf 
wanted, it cannot he found. It is the business of all, from 
the ryots to the dewan, to conceal and deceive. The sim- 
plest matters of fact are designedly covered with a veil 
through which no human understanding can penetrate. 

“ With respect to the present committee of revenue, it is 
morally impossible for them to execute the business they are 
intrusted with. They are invested with a general control, 
and they have an executive authority larger than ever was 
before given to any board or body of men. They may and 
must get through the business. But to pretend to assert 
that they really execute it, would be folly and falsehood. 

The grand object of the native dewannies was to acquire 
independent control, and for many years they have pursued 
this with wonderful art. The farmers and zemindars under 
the committee prosecute the same plan, and have already * 
objections to anything that has the least appearance of re- 
striction. All control removed, they can plunder as they 
please. 

“ The committee must have a dewan or executive officer, 
call him by what name yon please. This man, in fact, has 
all the revenues paid at the presidency at his disposal, and 
can, if he has any abilities, bring all the renters under contri- 
bution. It is of little advantage to restrain the committee 
themselves from bribery or corruption, when their executive 
officer has the power of protecting both undetected. 

“ To display the arts employed by a native on such an oc- 
casion would fill a volume. He discovers the secret re- 
sources of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and 
compatito»’'a and by the enednes of hope and fear raised upon 
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ttese foundations he can work them to his purpose. Tlie 
committee, with the best intentions, best abilities, and stead- 
iest application, must after all be a tool in the hand of their 
dewan.” 

Here is the account of Mr. Hastings’s new committee of 
revenue, substituted in the place of an establishment made 
by act of parliament; here is what he has substituted for 
provincial councils. Here is what he has substituted in the 
room of the whole regular order of the service, which he 
totally subverted. Can we add anything to this picture ? 
Can w’-e heighten it ? Can we do anything more than to re- 
commend it to your lordships’ serious consideration ? 

Eut before I finally dismiss this part of our charge, I must 
request your lordships’ most earnest attention to the true 
character of these atrocious proceedings, as they now stand 
proved before you, by direct or the strongest presumptive 
evidence upon the Company’s records, and by his own con- 
fessions and declarations, and those of his most intimate 
friends and avowed agents. Your lordships will recollect 
that, previously to the appointment of Mr. Hastings to be 
the G-overnor-Greneral, in 1772, the collection of the revenues 
was committed to a naib dewan, or native collector, pnder the 
coiitrol of the supreme council ; and that Mr. Hastings did 
at that time, and upon various occasions afterwards, declare 
it to be his decided and fixed opinion, that nothing would be 
so detrimental to the interests of the Company, and to the 
happiness and welfare of the inhabitants of their provinces, 
as changes, and more especially sudden changes, in the col- 
lection of their revenues. His opinion was also most strongly 
and reiteratedly pressed upon him by his masters, the court 
of directors. The first step taken after his appointment w'as 
to abolish the office of naib dewan, and to send a committee 
through the provinces, at the expense of £50,000 a year, to 
make a settlement of rents to he paid by the natives for five 
years. At the same time he appointed one of the Company’s 
servants to be the collecter in each province, and he abol- 
ished the general board of revenue, which had been estab- 
lished at Moorshedabad, chiefly for the following reasons ; 
that by its exercising a separate control, the members of the 
supreme council at Calcutta were prevented from acquiring 
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tliat intimate acquaintance witli the revenues which was 
necessary to persons in their station ; and because many of 
the powers necessary for the collection of the revenues could 
not be delegated to a subordinate council. In consideration 
of these opinions, orders, and declarations, he, in 1778, 
abolished the office of collector, and transferred the manage- 
ment of the revenues to several councils of revenue, called 
provincial councils, and recommended their perpetual estab- 
lishment by act of parliament. In the year 1774, in con- 
tradiction of his former opinion, respecting the necessity of 
the supreme council possessing all possible means of becom- 
ing acquainted with the details of the revenue, he again 
recommended the continuance of the provincial councils in 
all their parts. This he again declared to be his deliberate 
opinion in 1775 and in 1776. In the mean time a majority 
of the supreme council, consisting of members who had 
generally differed in opinion from Mr. Hastings, had trans- 
mitted their advice to the court of directors, recommending 
some changes in the system of provincial councils. The di- 
rectors, in their reply to this recommendation, did, in 1777, 
order the supreme council to form a new plan for the collec- 
tion of the revenues, and to transmit it to them for their con- 
sideration. 

Ho such plan was transmitted j but in the year 1781, Mr. 
Hastings having obtained a majority in the council, he again 
changed the whole system, both of the collection of the reve- 
nue and of the executive administration of civil and criminal 
justice. And who were the persons substituted in the place 
of those whom he removed ? Names, my lords, with which 
you are already hut too well acquainted. At their head 
stands Munny Begum; then comes his own domestic and 
private bribe-agent, Gunga Govin Sing ; then his banyan, 
Cantoo Baboo ; then that instrument of all evil, Debi Sing ; 
then the whole tribe of his dependants, white and black, 
whom he made farmers of the revenue, with Colonel Haii- 
naj at their head ; and lastly, his confidential residents, se- 
cret agents, and private secretaries, Mr. Middleton, Major 
Palmer, &c. &c. — Can your lordships doubt, for a single in- 
stant, of the real spirit of these proceedings ? Can you doubt 
of the whole design having originated and ended in corruption 
and peculation ? 
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. We have fully stated to you, from the authority of these 
parties themselves, the effects aud consequences of these 
proceedings — namely, the dilapidation of the revenues, and 
the ruin and desolation of the provinces. And, my lords, 
what else could have been expected or designed by this 
sweeping subversion of the control of the Company’s serv- 
ants over tlie collection of the revenue, and the vesting of 
it in a black dewan, but fraud and peculation ? "What else, 
I say, was to be expected in the inextricable turnings and 
windings of that black mystery of iniquity, but the conceal* 
ment of every species of wrong, violence, outrage, and op- 
pression ? Your lordships then have seen that the whole 
country was put into the hands of Gunga Govin Sing ; and 
when you remember who this Gunga Govin Sing was, and 
how effectually Mr. Hastings had secured him against de- 
tection, in every part of his malpractices and atrocities, can 
you for a moment hesitate to believe that the whole project 
was planned and executed for the purpose of putting all 
Bengal under contribution to Mr. Hastings? But if you 
are resolved, after all this, to entertain a good opinion of 
Mr. Hastings — if you have taken it into your heads, for rea- 
sons best known to yourselves, to imagine that be has some 
bidden virtues, which in the government of Bengal he has 
not displayed, and which, to us of the House of Commons, 
have not been discernible in any one single instance ; these 
virtues may be fit subjects for paragraphs in newspapers— 
they may be pleaded for him by the partisans of his Indian 
faction. But your lordships will do well to remember that 
it is not to Mr. Hastings himself that you are trusting, but 
to Gunga Govin Sing. If the committee were tools in his 
hands, must not Mr. Hastings have also been a tool in his 
hands ? — If they, with whom he daily and hourly had to 
transact business, and whose office it was to control and re- 
strain him, were unable so to do, is this control and restraint 
to be expected from Mr. Hastings, who was his confidant, 
and whose corrupt transactions he could at any time discover 
to the world ? My worthy colleague has traced the whole 
of Mr. Hastings’s bribe account, in the most clear and satis- 
factory manner, to Gunga Govin Sing — him first — ^liim last 
- — him midst, and without end. If we fail of the conviction 
of the prisoner at your bar, your lordships will not have 
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quitted Mr. Hastings merely, but you will confirm all tbe 
robberies and rapines of Grunga Govin Sing. You will re- 
cognise him as a faithful Governor of India. Yes, my lords, 
let us rejoice in this man. Let us adopt him as our own. 
Let our country, let this House, be proud of him 1 If Mr. 
•Hastings can be acquitted, we must admit Gunga Govin 
Sing’s government to be the greatest blessing that ever hap- 
pened to mankind. But if Gunga Govin Sing’s government 
be the greatest curse that ever befell suffering humanity, as 
we assert it to have been, there is the man that placed him 
in it ; there is his father, his godfather, the first author and 
origin of all these evils and calamities. My lords, remember 
Dinagepore; remember the bribe of £40,000 which Gunga 
Govin Sing procured for Mr. Hastings in that province, and 
the subsequent horror of that scene. 

But, my lords, do you extend your confidence to Gunga 
Govin Sing ? Not even the face of this man, to whom the 
revenues of the Company, together with the estates, fortunes, 
reputations, and lives of the inhabitants of that country were 
delivered over, is known in those provinces. He resides at 
Calcutta, and is represented by a variety of under agents. 
Ho you know Govin Ghose ? Ho you know Nundalol ? Ho 
you know the whole tribe of peculators, whom Mr. Hastings 
calls his faithful domestic servants ? Ho you know all the 
persons that Gunga Govin Sing must employ in the various 
ramifications of the revenues throughout all the provinces ? 
Are you prepared to trust all these f The board of revenue 
has confessed that it could not control them. Mr. Hastings 
himself could not control them. The establishment of this 
system was like Sin’s opening the gates of hell ; like her he 
could open the gate, hut to shut, as Milton says, exceeded 
his power. The former establishments, if defective, or if 
abuses were found in them, might have been corrected. 
There was at least the means of detecting and punishing 
abuse. But Mr. Hastings destroyed the means of doing 
either, by putting the whole country into the hands of Gunga 
Govin ISing. 

Now, having seen all these things done, look to the ac- 
count. Your lordships will now be pleased to look at this 
business as a mere account of revenue. You will find, on 
comparing the three years in which Mr. Hastings was in tha 
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minority with the three years after the appointment of this 
coinmittee, that the assessment upon the country increased^ 
but that the revenue was diminished j and you will also find, 
which is a matter that ought to astonish you, that the ex- 
penses of the collections were increased by no less a sum 
than £500,000. You may judge from this w’^hat riot there 
was in rapacity and ravage, both amongst the European and 
native agents, but chiefly amongst the natives ; for Mr. 
Hastings did not divide the greatest part of this spoil among 
the Company’s servants, but among this gang of black de- 
pendants. 

These accounts are in pages 1273 and 1274 of your min- 
utes. My lords, weighty indeed would have been the charge 
brought before your lordships by the Commons of Great 
Britain, against the prisoner at your bar, if they had fixed 
upon no other crime or misdemeanour than that which I am 
now pressing upon you. His throwing off the allegiance of 
the Company, his putting a black master over himself, and 
his subjecting the whole of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the 
whole of the Company’s servants, the Company’s revenues, 
the Company’s farms, to Gunga Govin Sing. But, my lords, 
it is a very curious and remarkable thing, that we have traced 
this man as Mr. Hastings’s bribe broker up to the time of the 
nomination of this committee ; we have traced him through 
a regular series of bribery ; he is Mr. Hastings’s bribe broker 
at Patna; he is Mr. Hastings’s bribe broker at ISTuddea ; he 
is his bribe broker at Dinagepore; we find him his bribe 
broker in all these places ; but from the moment that this 
committee vras constituted, it became a gulf in w'hich the 
prevention, the detection, and the correction of all kind of 
abuses were sunk and lost for ever. Eroni the time when 
this committee and Gunga Govin Sing were appointed, you 
do not find one word more of Mr. Hastings’s bribes. Had 
he then ceased to receive any ? or where are you to look for 
them ? You are to look for them in that £500,000 excess of 
expense in the revenue department, and in the rest of all that 
corrupt traffic of Gunga Govin Sing, of which we gave you 
specimens at the time we proved his known bribes to you. 
These are nothing hut index hands to point out lo you the 
immense mass of corruption which had its origir and was 
daily accumulating in these nrovinces, under the protection 
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of Mr. Hast in gs. And can yon tliink, and can we talk of 
such transactions, without feeling emotions of indignation 
and horror not to be described ?. Can we contemplate such 
scones as these — can we look upon those desolated provinces 
—-upon a country so ravaged — a people so subdued— Ma- 
homedans, Gientoos, our own countrymen all trampled under 
foot by this tyrant ; can we do this without giving expres- 
sion to those feelings which, after animating us in this life, 
will comfort us when we die, and will form our best part in 
another? 

My lords, I am now at the last day of my endeavours to 
inspire your lordships with a just sense of these unexampled 
atrocities. I have had a great encyclopedia of crimes to deal 
with ; I will get through them as soon as I can ; and I pray 
jour lordships to believe, that if I omit anything, it is to 
time I sacrifice it ; that it is to want of strength I sacrifice 
it ; that it is to necessity, and not from any despair of making, 
from the records and from the evidence, matter so omitted as 
black as anything that I have yet brought before you. 

The next thing of which I have to remind your lordships 
respecting these black agents of the prisoner is, that we find 
him, just before his departure from India, recommending three 
of them — Gunga Govin Sing, Gunga Ghose, and JSTimdalol — 
as persons fit and necessary to be rewarded for their services 
by the Company. JSTow your lordships will find that, of these 
faithful domestic servants, there is not one of them who was 
not concerned in these enormous briberies, and in betraying 
their own native and natural master. If I had time for it, I 
believe I could trace every person to be, in proportion to Mr. 
Hastings's confidence in him, the author of some great viilany. 
These persons he thinks had not been sufiiciently rewarded, 
and accordingly he recommends to the board, as his dying 
legacy, provision for these faithful, attached servants of bis, 
and particularly for Gunga Govin Sing. The manner in 
which this man was to be rewarded makes, a part of the his- 
tory of these transactions, as curious perhaps as was ever ex- 
hibited to the world. Your lordships will find it in page 
2841 of your minutes. 

The Eajah of Hinagepore was a child at that time about 
eleven years old, and had succeeded to the Eajahship (by 
what means I shall say nothing) when he was about fiy© 
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^ears old. He is made to apply to Mr. Hastings for leave to 
grant a very considerable part of his estate to Giunga Goviu 
Sing, as a reward for his services. These services could only 
be known to the Eajah’s family, by having robbed it of at 
.east £40,000, the bribe given to Mr. Hastings. But the 
Baj all’s family is so little satisfied with this bountiful and 
liberal donation to G-unga Govin Sing, that they desire that 
several pergunnahs or farms, that are mentioned in the appli- 
cation made to the council, should be separated from the 
family estate and given to this man. Such was this extraor- 
dinary gratitude ; gratitude not for money received, but for 
money taken away ; a species of gratitude unknown in any 
part of the world but in India ; gratitude pervading every 
branch of the family ; his mother coming forward and peti- 
tioning likewise that her son should be disinherited; his 
uncle, the natural protector and guardian of his minority, 
coming forward, and petitioning most earnestly that his 
nephew should be disinherited ; all the family join in one 
voice of supplication to Mr. Hastings that Gunga Govin Sing 
may have a very large and considerable part of their family 
estate given to him. Mr. Hastings, after declaring that cer- 
tain circumstances respecting this property, which are men- 
tioned in his minutes, were to his knowledge true, but which . 
your lordships upon examination will find to be false, and 
falsified in every particular, recommends in the strongest 
manner to the board a compliance with this application. 
He was at this time on the eve of iiis departure from India, 
in haste to provide for his faithful servants; and he well 
knew that this his last act would be held binding upon his 
successors, w^'ho were devoted to him. 

Here, indeed, is genuine and heroic gratitude : gratitude 
for mouey received, not for money taken away ; and yet this 
gratitude was towards a person who had paid himself out of 
the benefit which had been conferred, at the expense of a 
third party. For Gunga Govin Sing had kept for himself 
£20,000 out of £40,000 taken from the Bajah. For this 
cheat, stated by Mr. Larkins to be such, and allowed by Mr. 
Hastings himself to be such - he, with a perfect knowledge 
of that fraud and cheat committed upon the public (for_ be 
pretends that the money was meant for the Companj)j raako® 
this supplication to his colleagues, and departs 
VOL. vin. 2 G 
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After liis departure, Griinga G^OTin Sing, relying upon tlie 
continuance of the corrupt influence which he had gained, 
had the impudence to come forward and demand the confir- 
mation of this grant by the council general. The council, 
though willing to accede to Mr. Hastings’s proposition, were 
stopped in a moment by petitions much more natural, but of 
a direct contrary tenor. The poor infant Kajah raises his 
cries not to be deprived of bis inheritance ; bis mother comes 
forward and conjures the council not to oppress her son and 
wrong her family ; the uncle comes and supplicates the board 
to save from rum these devoted victims which were under 
his protection. Ail these counter-petitions come before the 
council, while the ink is hardly dry upon the petitions which 
Mr. Hastings had left behind him, as proofs of the desire of 
this family to be disinherited in favour of Grunga Govin Sing. 
Upon the receipt of these remonstrances, the board could not 
proceed in the business, and accordingly Gunga Govin Sing 
wus defeated. 

But Gunga Govin Sing was unwilling to quit his prey. 
And what does he do ?— I desire your lordships to consider 
seriously the reply of Gunga Govin Sing, as it appears upon 
your minutes. — It is a bold answ^er. He denies the right of 
the Eajali to these estates. Why, says be, all property in this 
country depends upon the will of your government; how 
came this Kajah’s family into possession of this great zemin- 
dary P Why, tlie*^ got it at first by the mere favour of go- 
vernment. The whole W'as an iniquitous transaction. This 
is a family that in some former age has robbed others, and now 
let me rob them. In support of this claim he adds the ex- 
istence of other precedents ; namely, that many clerks or 
mutseddies and banyans at Calcutta had, as he says, got pos- 
session of the lands of other people, without any pretence of 
right. — Why should not I ? Good God, what precedents are 
these !— Tour lordships shall now hear the razynama, or testi- 
monial, which, since Mr. Hastings’s arrival in England, this 
Eajah has been induced to send to the Company from India, 
an3 you will judge then of the state in which Mr. Hastings 
has left that country. Hearken, my lords, I pray you, to the 
razynama of this man, from whom £ 40,000 was taken by 
Mr. Hastings and Gunga Govin Sing, and against wdioni an 
attempt was made by the same persons to deprive him of hii 
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mlieritance Listen to this razynarna, and then judge of all 
the other testiinoniais which have been produced on the part 
of the prisoner at your bar. His counsel rest upon them-— 
they giory in them, and we shall not abate them one of these 
precious testimonials. They put the voice of grateful India 
against the voice of ungrateful England. JSToav, hear what 
grateful India says, after our having told you for what it was 
so grateful. 

I, Eadaunat, zemindar of pergunnah Havelly Penjuna, 
&c., conunoniy called Dinagepore : — As it has been learnt by 
the mutseddies and the respectable officers of my zemindary 
that the ministers of England are displeased with the late 
Governor, Warren Hastings, Esq., upon the suspicion that he 
oppressed us, took money from us by deceit and force, and 
ruined the country ; therefore, we, upon the strength of our 
religion, which we think it incumbent on and necessary for 
us to abide by, following the rules laid down in giving evi- 
dence, declare the particulars of the deeds of Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq., full of circumspection and caution, civility and 
justice, superior to the conduct of the most learned ; and by 
representing what is fact, wdpe away the doubts that have 
possessed the minds of the ministers of England. That Mr. 
Hastings is possessed of fidelity and confidence, and yielding 
protection to us; that he is clear of the contamination of 
mistrust and wrong, and his mind is free of covetousness or 
avarice. During the time of his administration, no one saw 
other conduct than that of protection to the husbandmen and 
justice ; no inhabitant ever experienced afflictions ; no one 
ever felt oppression from him ; our reputations have always 
been guarded from attacks by his prudence, and our families 
have always been protected by bis justice.” 

Good God! my lords , — ^‘oitr families protected hy his jus* 
ticeT^ What! after Gunga Govin Sing, in conoert with 
Mr. Hastings, had first robbed him of £40,000, and then had 
attempted to snatch, as it were, out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings the inheritance of their fathers, and to deprive 
this infant of a great part of his family estate! Here is a. 
child eleven years old, who never could have seen Mr. Hast- 
ings; who could know nothing of him but from the hearv 
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hand of oppression, affliction, -wrong, and robbery, brmigbt t© 
bear testimony to the virtues of Mr. Hastings before a Br? 
tish parliament. Such is the confidence they repose in their 
hope of having bribed the English nation by the millions and 
nhilions of money, the countless lacks of rupees, poured into 
it from India, that they had dared to bring this poor robbed 
infant to bear testimony to the character of Mr. Hastings. 
These are the things which are to be opposed to the mass of 
evidence which the House of Commons bring against this 
man ; evidence which they bring from his own acts, his own 
Avriting, and his own records ; a cloud of testimony furnished 
by himself, in support of charges brought forward and urged 
by us agreeably to the magnitude of his crimes, with the 
horror which is inspired by them, and with the contempt due 
to this paltry attempt towards his defence — which they had 
dared to produce from the hands of an infant hut eleven 
years old when Mr. Hastings quitted that country. 

But to proceed with the razynama : — “ He never omitted 
the smallest instance 'of kindness towards us, hut healed the 
wounds of despair with the salve of consolation, by means of 
his benevolent and kind behaviour, never permitting one of 
us to sink into the pit of despondence ; he supported every 
one by his goodness, OA^erset the designs of evil-minded men 
by his authority, tied the hand of oppression with the strong- 
est bandage of justice, and by these means expanded the 
pleasing appearance of happiness and joy over us ; he reestab- 
lished justice and impartiality. We w^ere during his govern- 
ment in the enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many 
of us are thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was w^ell 
acquainted with our manners and customs, he was alw^ays 
desirous in every respect of doing whatever Avould preserve 
our religious rites, and guard them against every kind of ac- 
cident and injury ; and at all times protected us. Whatever 
Ave have experienced from him, and Avhatever happened from 
him, we have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

My lords, before I take leave of this affair of bribes and of 
the greoft bribe-broker, let me just offer a remark to your 
lordships upon one curious transaction. My lords, Ate have 
charged a bribe taken from the Habob of Oude, and we have 
Btated the corrupt and scandalous proceeding which attended 
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it. I tliought T had done with Oude; bat as there is a 
golden chain between all the virtues, so there is a golden 
chain which links together all the vices. Mr. Hastings, as 
you have seen, and as mj honourable colleague has fully 
opened it to you, received a bribe or corrupt present from the 
Nabob of Oude, in September, 1781. We heard no more of 
this bribe than what we had stated (no other trace of it erer 
appearing in the Company’s records, except in a private letter 
written by Mr. Hastings to the court of directors, and after- 
■wards in a communication such as you have heard through 
Mr. Larkins), till October, 1783. 

But, my lords, we have since discovered, through and in 
consequence of the violent disputes which took place between 
Mr. Hastings and the clan of residents that were in Oude, 
the resident of the Company, Mr. Bristow, the two residents 
of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Middleton and Mr. J ohnson, and the 
two residents sent by him to watch over all the rest, Major 
Palmer and Major Davy, — upon quarrels, I say, between 
them, we discovered that Mr. Middleton bad received the offer 
of a present of £100,000 in February, 1782. This circum- 
stance is mentioned in a letter of Mr. Middleton’s, in wLich 
he informs Mr. Hastings that the Nabob had destined such a 
sum for him. 

Now the first thing that will occur to your lordships, upon 
such an affair, will be a desire to know what it was that in- 
duced the Nabob to make this offer. It w^as but in the Sep- 
tember preceding that Mr. Hastings had received, for his 
private use, as the Nabob conceived, so bountiful a present ae 
£100,000; what motive then could he have had in February 
to offer him another £100,000 ? — This man, at the time, was 
piercing heaven itself with the cries of despondency, despair, 
beggary, and ruin. You have seen that he was forced to rob 
his own family, in order to satisfy the Company’s demands 
upon him ; and yet this is precisely the time when he thinks 
proper to offer £100,000 to Mr. Hastings. Does not the m ind 
of every man revolt, whilst he exclaims, and say, What ! 
another £100,000 to Mr. Hastings* What reason had the 
Nabob to think Mr. Hastings so monstrously insatiable, thab, 
having but the September before received £100,000, be must 
give him another in February ? — My lords, be must in the 
interval liave threatened the N abob with some horrible catas- 
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tropb-% from wbieli be was to redeem himself by this second 
resent. You can assign no other motive for his giving it* 
We know not what answer Mr. Hastings made to Sir. Mid- 
dleton upon that occasion, but we bnd that in the year 1783 
Mr. Hastings asserts that he sent up Major Palmer and Major 
Davy, to persuade the JSTabob to transfer this present, which 
the ISTabob intended for him, to the Company’s service. Ee- 
mark, my lords, the progress of this affair. In a formal accu- 
sation preferred against Mr. Middleton, he charges him with 
obstructing this design of his. In this accusation, my lords, 
you find him at once in the curious character of prosecutor, 
witness, and judge. 

Let ns see how he comports himself. I shall only state to 
you one of the articles of bis impeachment. It is the third 
charge 5 it is in page 1267 of your lordships’ minutes: — 
“ Por sending repeatedly to the Yizier and to his minister, 
Hyder Beg Khan, to advise them against transferring the ten 
lacks of rupees, intended as a present to the Governor- 
General, to the Company’s account; as it would he a precedent 
for further demands, which if the Tizier did not refuse in the 
first instance, the government would never cease to harass 
him for money.” 

Tlie first thing that will occur to your lordships is an as- 
sertion of the accuser’s : — “ I am morally" certain that jay- 
ckads or assets for ten lacks, either in assignment of land or 
in bills, had been prepared, and were in the charge or posses- 
sion of Mr, Middleton, before Major Palmer’s arrival, and left 
with Mr. Johnson on Mr. Middleton’s departure.” 

My lords, here is an accusation that Mr. Middleton had 
actually received money, either in hills or assets of some kind 
or other j and that, upon quitting his residency, he had handed 
it over to his successor, Mr. Johnson. Here are then facts 
asserted, and we must suppose substantiated. Here is a 
sum of money to be accounted for, in which there is a gross 
malversation directly charged as to these particulars, in Mr. 
Hastings’s opinion. Mr. Maepherson, another member of the 
council, has declared that he understood at the time, that the 
ten lacks were actually deposited in bills, and that it w^as not 
a mere offer made by the Habob to pay such a sum from tiie 
future revenue of the country, Mr. Hastings has these facta 
disclosed to Sum. He declares that he was “ morally certain ** 
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of it : tliat is, as certain as a snan can be of anjtbing, because 
|iiiysicai certitude does not belong to such matters. The first 
thing you will naturally ask is, Why does he not ask Mr. 
Johnson how he had disposed of that money which Mr. Mid- 
dleton had put in his hands ? He does no sucli thing ; he 
passes over it totally, as if it were no part of the matter in 
question, and the accusation against Mr. Middleton termi- 
nates in the manner you will there find stated. When Mr. 
Johnson is asked, Why was not . that money applied to the 
Company’s service ? he boldly steps forward, and says, I pre- 
vented it from being so applied. It never was, it never ought 
to have been so applied ; such an appropriation of money to 
be taken from the Nabob would have been enormous upon 
that occasion. 

What then does Mr. Hastings do ? Does he examine Mr. 
Middleton upon the subject, who charges himself with having 
received the money ? — Mr. Middleton was at that very time 
in Calcutta, called clown thither by Mr. Hastings himself. 
One would naturally expect that he would call upon him to 
explain for what purpose he left the money with Mr. John- 
son. He did no such thing. Did he examine Mr. J ohnson 
himself, who was charged with having received the money 
from Mr. Middleton ? Did he ask him what he had done 
with that money ? Not one word. Did he send for Major 
Palmer and Major Davy to account for it ? No. Did he call 
any shroff, any banker, any one person concerned in the pay- 
ment of the money ; or any one person in the management 
of the revenue ? No, not one. Directly in the face of his 
own assertions, directly contrary to his moral conviction of 
the fact that the money had been actually deposited, be tries 
Mr. Johnson collusively and obliquely ; not upon the account 
of what was done with the money, but w^hy it was prevented 
from being applied to the Company’s service ; and he acquits 
him in a manner that (taking the whole of it together) wall 
give your lordships the finest idea possible of a Bengal judi- 
cature, as exercised by Mr. Hastings. 

am not sorry,” says he, ^‘that Mr. Johnson chose to 
defeat my intentions, since it would have added to the Nabob’s 
distresses, but with no immediate relief to the Com]3any. 
If in bis own breast he can view the secret motives of this 
transaction, and on their testimony approve it, I also acquit 
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him. — Merciful God ! Here is a man accused bj reg'alai 
articles of impeachment; The accuser declares he is morally 
certain that the money had been received, but was prevented 
from being applied to its destination by the person accused, 
and he acquits him. Does he acquit him from his own 
knowledge, or from any evidence ? No; but he applies to 
the man^s conscience, and says, if you in your conscience can 
acquit yourself, I acquit you. 

Here then is a proceeding, the most astonishing and 
shameless that perhaps was ever witnessed ; a court trying a 
man for a delinquency and misapplication of money, destined, 
in the first instance, for the use of the judge, but which he 
declares ought, in his own opinion, to be set apart for the 
public use ; and which he was desirous of applying to the 
Company’s service, without regard to his own interest ; and 
then the judge declaring he is not sorry that his purpose 
had been defeated by the party accused. Instead, however, 
of censuring the accused, he applies to the man’s own con- 
science: — Does your conscience, says he, acquit you of 
having acted wrong ? The accused makes no reply ; and 
then Mr. Hastings, % an hypothetical conclusion, acquits him, 

Mr. Hastings is accused by the Commons, for that having 
a moral certainty of the money’s being intended for his use, 
he would not have ceased to inquire into the actual applica- 
tion of it, but from some corrupt motive and intenti*on. With 
this he is charged. He comes before you to make his de- 
fence. Mr. Middleton is in England. Does he call Mr. 
Middleton to explain it here ? Does he call upon Mr. John- 
son, who was the other day in this court, to account for it ? 
Why did he not, when "he sent for these curious papers and 
testimonials to Major Palmer (the person authoriz.ed, as he 
pretends, by him to resign all his pretensions to tlie money 
procured), send for Major Palmer, who is the person that 
accused him in this business ? Why not send for him to bear 
some testimony respecting it? No; he had time enough; 
but at no one time, and in no one place, did he do this ; there- 
fore the imputation of the foulest corruption attaches upon 
him, joined with the infamy of a collusive prosecution, in- 
stituted for the sake of a collusive acquittal. 

Having explained to your lordships the nature, and detailed 
the circumstances, as far as we are acquainted with them, of 
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fchis fraudulent transaction, we hare only further to remind 
you that, tliough Mr. Middleton was declared guilty of five 
of the six charges brought- against him by Mr. Hastings, yet 
the next thing you hear is, that Mr. Hastings, after declaring 
that this conduct of Mr. Middleton had been very bad, and 
that the conduct of the other servants of the Company con- 
cerned with him had been ten times worse, lie directly ap« 
points him to one of the most honourable and confidential 
offices the Company bad to dispose of — he sends him ambas- 
sador to the Nizam ; to give to all the courts of India a 
specimen of the justice, honour, and decency of the British 
government. 

My lords, with regard to the bribe for the entertainment^ 
I only beg leave to make one observation to you upon that 
article. I could say, if the time would admit it, a great deal 
upon that subject ; hut I wish to compress it, and I shall 
therefore only recommend it in general to your lordships’ 
deliberate consideration. The covenant subsisting between 
the Company and its servants was made for the express pur- 
pose of putting an end to all such entertainments. By this 
convention it is ordered that no presents exceeding £200 
shall be accepted upon any pretence for an entertainment. 
The covenant was intended to put an end to the custom of 
receiving money for entertainments, even when visiting an 
independent oriental prince. But your lordships know that 
the Nabob was no prince, but a poor, miserable, undone de- 
pendant upon the Company. The present was also taken 
by Mr. Hastings at a time when he went upon the cruel 
commission of cutting down the Nabob’s allowance from 
£400,000 to £260,000 — and when be was reducing to beg- 
gary thousands of persons who were dependent for bread upon 
the Nabob, and ruining perhaps forty thousand others. I 
shall say no more upon that subject, though, in truth, it is a 
thing upon which much observation might be made. 

I shall now pass on to another article connected with, 
though not making a direct part of, that of corrupt bribery ; 
I mean the swindling subterfuges by which he has attempted 
to justify his corrupt practices. At one time he defends 
them by pleading the necessities of his own affairs, as when 
he takes presents and entertainments avowedly for his f)wn 
profits. At another time he defends them hj pleading th» 
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goodness of his intentions. He intended, he says, to give the 
iQoney to the Company. His last plea has something in it 
(which shall I say ?) of a more awful or of a more abandoned 
character, or of both. In the settlement of his public ac- 
count before be left India, he takes credit for a bond which 
he had received from Nobkissin, upon some account or other. 
He then returns to England, and what does he do ? Pay off? 
No. Grive up the bond to the Company ? No. He says, 1 
will account to the Company for this money ; and w^hen ho 
comes to give this account of the expenditure of this money, 
your lordships will not be a little astonished at the items of 
it. One is for founding a Mahomedan college. It is a very 
strange thing that Eajah Nobkissin, who is a Gentoo, should 
be employed by Mr. Hastings to found a Mahomedan college. 
"We will allow Mr. Hastings, who is a Christian, or would be 
thought a Christian, to grow pious at last ; and as many 
others have done who have spent their lives in fraud, repa- 
city, and peculation, to seek amends, and to expiate his crimes 
hy charitable foundations. Nay, we will suppose Mr. Hast- 
ings to have taken it into his head to turn Mahomedan 
(Gentoo he could not), and to have designed by a Mahomedan 
foundation to expiate his offences. Be it so ; but why should 
Nobkissin pay for it ? Wc will pass over this also. But when 
your lordships shall hear of what nature that foundation was, 
I believe you will allow that a more extraordinary history 
never did appear in the world. 

In the first place, he stated to the council on the 18th of 
April, 1781, that in the month of November, 1780, a petition 
was presented to him hy a considerable number of Mussul- 
men; in compliance with which this Mahomedan college 
appears to have been founded. It next appears from his 
statement, that in the April following (that is, within about 
six months after the foundation), many students had finished 
their education. You see what a hot-hed bribery and cor- 
ruption is ; our universities cannot furnish an education in 
six years. In India they have completed it within six months, 
and have taken their degrees. 

Mr. Hastings says, I have supported this establishment to 
this time at my own expense ; I desire the Company will now 
defray the charge of it. He then calculates what the ex- 
penses were ; he calculates that the building would cost about 
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£6,000, ana he gets from the Company a "bond to raise money 
for paying this £6,000. Ton apparently have the building 
now at the public expense, and' Mr. Hastings still stands 
charged with the expense of the college for six months. H e 
then proposes that a tract of land should be given for the 
college, to the value of about 3,000 odd pounds a year ; and 
that in the mean time there should be a certain sum allotted 
for its expenses. After this Mr. Hastings writes a letter from 
the Ganges to the Company, in which he says not a word 
about the expense of the building ; but says that the college 
was founded and maintained at his own expense, thougli it 
w^as thought to be maintained by the Company ; and he fixes 
the commencement of the expense in September, 1779. But 
after all, we find that the very professor who was to be set- 
tled there never so much as arrived in Calcutta, or showed 
his face there, till some time afterwards. And look at Mr. 
Larkins’s private accounts, and you will find that he charges 
the expense to have commenced not until October, 1781. It 
is no error, because it runs through and is so accounted in the 
whole ; and it thus appears that he has charged, falsely and 
fraudulently, a year more for that establishment than it cost 
him. 

At last then, when he was coming away (for I hasten to 
the conclusion of an affair, ludicrous indeed in some respects, 
but not unworthy of your lordships’ consideration), “ after 
remarking that he had experienced for three years the utility 
of this institution, he recommends that they will establish a 
fund for £3,000 a year for it, and give it to the master.” He 
had left Gunga Govin Sing as a Gentoo legacy, and he now 
leaves the Mussulmen as a Mahomedan legacy, to the Com- 
pany. Your lordships shall now hear what was the upshot 
of the whole. The Company soon afterwards hearing that 
this college was become the greatest nuisance in Calcutta, 
and that it had raised the cries of all the inhabitants against 
it, one of their servants, a Mr. Chapman, was deputed by 
the Governor, Sir John Shore, to examine into it, and your 
lordsliips will find the account he gives of it in your minutes. 
In short, my lords, we find that this was a seminary of rob- 
bers, house-breakers, and every nuisance to society ; so that 
the Company was obliged to turn out the master, and to 
remodel the whole. Your lordships will now judge of the 
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merits and value of this, one of the sets -off brought forward 
by the prisoner against the charges which we have brought 
iorward against him ; it began in injustice and peculation, 
and ended in a seminary for robbers and house-breakers. 
Nothing now remains to be pressed by me upon your lord- 
ships’ consideration, but the account given by the late Go- 
vernor-General, Earl Cornwallis, of the state in which he 
found the country left by his predecessor, Mr. Hastings, the 
prisoner at your bar. But patient as I know your lordships 
to be, I also know that your strength is not inexhaustible, 
and though what I have further to add will not consume 
much of your lordships’ time, yet I conceive that there is a 
necessity for deferring it to another day» 

[Adjourned. 


TRIAL. 

MONDAY, 16tk JUNE, 1794. 


HIOTH DAY OF REPLY. 

(Mk. Eheke.) 

Mr Lords, — I should think it necessary to make an 
apoiogy to your lordships for appearing before you one day 
more, if I were inclined to measure this business either by the 
standard of my own ability, or by my own impatience, or by 
any supposed impatience of yours. I know no measure in 
such a case, but the nature of the subject and the duty which 
we owe to it. You will therefore, my lords, permit me in a 
few words to lead you back to wbat we did yesteruu /, that 
you may the better comprehend the manner in which 1 mean 
to conclude the business to-day. 

My lords, we took the liberty of stating to you the condi- 
tion of Bengal before our taking possession of it, and of the 
several classes of its inhabitants. We first brought before 
you the Mahomedan inhabitants, who had the judicial au- 
thority of the country in their hands ; and we proved to you 
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tlie niter ruin of that body of people, and with them of the 
justice of the country, by their being both one and the other 
sold to an infamous women called Munny Begum. We next 
showed yoii that the whole landed interest, the zemindars or 
Hindoo gentry of the country, was likewise ruined by its 
being given over by letting it on a five years’ lease to inta- 
mous farmei’s, and giving it up to their merciless exactions ; 
and afterwards by subjecting the rank of those zemindars, 
their title deeds, and all their pecuniaiy affairs, to the minut- 
est scrutiny, under pain of criminal punishment, by a com- 
mission granted to a nefarious villain, called Gunga Govin 
Sing. We lastly showed you, that the remaining third class, 
that of the English, ’svas partly corrupted, or had its author- 
ity dissolved, and that the whole superintending English con- 
trol was subverted or subdued ; that the products of the 
country were diminished, and that the revenues of the Com- 
pany were dilapidated, by an overcharge of expenses in four 
years to the amount of £500,000, in consequence of these 
corrupt, dangerous, and mischievous projects. 

We have further stated that the Company’s servants were 
corrupted by contracts and jobs ; w-e proved that those that 
were not so corrupted w^ere removed from their stations or 
reduced to a state of abject dependence ; we showed you the 
destruction of the provincial councils ; the destruction of the 
coimcil general ; and the formation of a committee for no 
other ends whatever but for the purposes of bribery, con- 
cealment, and corruption. We next stated some of the most 
monstrous instances of that bribery ; and though we were of 
opinion that in none of them any satisfactory defence worth 
jmentioning had been made, yet we have thought that this 
should not hinder us from recalling to your lordships’ recol- 
lection the peculiar nature and circumstances of one of those 
proceedings. 

The proceedings to which we wash to call your attention 
are those belonging to the second bribe given by the Nabob 
of Oude to Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings’s own knowledge 
and opinion, that that money was set apart for his use, either 
in bills or assets, I have before stated; and I now wish to 
call your lordships’ minute recollection to the manner in 
which the fraudulent impeachment of Mr. Middleton, for the 
purpcse of stifimg an inquiry into that business, was caiTied 
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on. Your lordships will remember that I proved to you, 
upon the face of that proceeding, the collusive nature of the 
accusation; and that the real. state of the case was not 
chargee ; and that Mr. Hastings acquitted the party accused, 
of one article of the charge, not upon the evidence of the 
case, contrary to his own avowed, declared, moral certainty 
of his guilt, but upon a pretended appeal to the conscience ot 
the man accused. He did not, however, give him a complete, 
formal, official acquittal, but referred the matter to the court 
of directors, who could not possibly know anything of the 
matter, without one article of evidence whatever produced 
at the time, or transmitted. We lastly proved to you, that, 
after finding him guilty of five charges, and leaving the other 
to the court of directors, Mr. Hastings, without any reason 
assigned, appointed him to a great office in the Company’s 
service. 

These proceedings Avere brought before you for two pur- 
poses ; — first, to show the corrupt principle of the whole pro- 
ceeding ; next, to show the manner in which the Company’s 
servants are treated. They are accused and persecuted, until 
they are brought to submit to whatever terms it may be 
thought proper to impose upon them. They are then for- 
mally, indeed, acquitted of the most atrocious crimes charged 
against them ; but virtually condemned upon some articles, 
with the scourge hung over them ; and in some instances 
rewarded by the greatest, most honourable, and most lucrative 
situations in the Company’s service. My lords, it is on the 
same ground of the wicked, pernicious, and ruinous princi- 
ples of Mr. Hastings’s government, that I have charged this 
with everything that is chargeable against him, namely, that 
if your lordships should ratify those principles by your ac- 
quittal of him, they become principles of government ; re- 
jected indeed by the Commons, but adopted by the Peerage 
of Great Britain. 

There is another article which I have just touched ; but 
which I must do more than barely notice, upon account of 
the evil example of it — 1 mean the taking great sums of 
money, under pretence of an entertainment. Your lordships 
will recollect, that when this business was charged against 
him in India, Mr. Hastings neither affirmed nor denied th© 
fact. Confession could not be there extorted from him. 
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He next appeared before the House of Commons, and he 
still evaded a denial or a confession of it. He lastly appear- 
ed before your lordships, and in his answer to our charge 
he in the same manner evaded either a confession or a de- 
nial. He forced us to employ a great part of a session in 
endeavouring to establish what we have at last established, 
the receipt of the sums first charged, and of seven lacks more, 
by him. At length the proof could not be evaded, and after 
we had fought through all the difficulties which the law could 
interpose in his defence, and of which he availed himself with 
a degree of effrontery that has, I believe, no example in the 
world, he confesses, avows, and justifies his conduct. If the 
custom alleged be well founded, and be an honourable and a 
proper and just practice, why did he not avow it in every 
part and progress of our proceedings here ? Why should he 
have put us to the necessity of wasting so many months in 
the proof of the fact ? And why, after we have proved it, and 
not before, did he confess it, avow it, and even glory in it ? 

I must remind your lordships, that the sum charged to be 
so taken by way of entertainment made only a part, a single 
article, of the bribes charged by Nundcomar to have been 
received by Mr. Hastings ; and when we find him confessing, 
what he could not deny, that single article, and evading all 
explanation respecting the others, and not giving any reason 
whatever why one was received and the others rejected, 
your lordships will judge of the strong presumption of his 
having taken them all, even if we had given no other proofs 
of it. We think, however, that we have proved the whole 
very satisfactorily. But whether we have or not, the proof 
of a single present received is sufficient ; because the princi- 
ple to be established respecting these bribes is this— whether 
or not a G-overnor- General, paying a visit to any of the poor, 
miserable, dependent creatures called sovereign princes in 
that country (men whom Mr, Hastings has himself declared 
to be nothing but phantoms, and that they had no one attri- 
bute of sovereignty about them), whether, I say, he can con- 
sider them to be such sovereign princes as to justify his 
taking from them great sums of money bj way of a present. 
The Nabob, in fact, was not a sovereign prince, nor a coun- 
try power in any sense but that which the Company meant 
to exempt from the custom of making presents, it was theii 
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design to prevent tlieir servants from availing themselves of 
the real dependence of the nominal native powers to extort 
money from them under the pretence of their sovereignty. 
Such presents, vso far from being voluntary, were in reality 
obtained from their weakness, their hopeless and unprotected 
condition ; and you are to decide whether or not this cus- 
tom, which is insisted upon by the prisoner’s counsel, with 
great triumph, to be a thing which he could not evade, with- 
out breaking through all the usages of the country, and vio- 
lating principles established by the most clear law of India, 
is to be admitted as his justification. 

It was on this very account, namely, the extortion suifered 
by these people under the name or pretence of presents, that 
the Company first hound their servants by a covenant, which 
your lordships shall now hear read : — “ That they shall not 
take any grant of lands, or rents, or revenues issuing out of 
lands, or any territorial possession, jurisdiction, dominion, 
power, or authority whatsoever, from any of the Indian 
princes, souhahs, or nabobs, or any of their ministers, ser- 
vants, or agents, for any service or services, or upon any ac- 
count or pretence whatsoever, without the licence or consent 
of the court of directors.” 

This clause in the covenant had doubtless a regard to 
Lord Clive and to Sir Hector IMunro, and to some others 
who had received gifts and graiits of jaghires and other ter- 
ritorial revenues that were confirmed by the Company. But 
though this confirmation riiight be justifiable at a time when 
we had no real sovereignty in the country, yet the Company 
very wisely provided afterwards that, under no pretence 
whatever, should their servants have the means of extorting 
from the sovereigns or pretended sovereigns of the country 
any of their lands or possessions. Afterwards it appeared 
that there existed abuses of a similar nature, and particularly 
(as was proved before us in the year 1773, and reported to 
our House, upon the evidence of Mahomed Eeza Khan) the 
practice of frequently visiting the princes; and of extorting, 
under pretence of such visits, great sums of money. — All 
their servants, and the Q-overnor-Greneral particularly, were 
therefore obliged to enter into tbe following covenant : — = 
‘^That they shall not, directly or indirectly, accept, take, or 
receive, or agree to accept, take, or receive, any gift, reward*. 
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gratuicy, allowance, donation, or compensation, ni money, 
effects, jewels, or otlierwise liowsoever, from any of the 
Indian princes, sovereigns, soubahs, or nabobs, any of their 
ministers, servants, or agents, exceeding the value of 4,000 
rupees, for any service or services performed by them in India, 
or upon any other account or pretence whatsoever*’^ 

By this covenant, my lords, Mr. Hastings is forbidden to 
accept, upon any pretence and under any name whatsoever, 
any sum above 4,000 rupees ; that is to say, any sum above 
£400. Now, the sum that was here received is £18,000 
sterling, by Avaj of a present, under the name of an allow- 
ance for an entertainment, which is the precise thing which 
his covenant was made to prevent. The covenant suffered 
him to receive £400 ; — if he received more than that money 
he became a criminal ; he had broken his covenant, and 
forfeited the obligation lie liad made with his masters. Think 
with yourselves, my lords, what you will do if you acquit 
the prisoner of this charge. You will avow the validity, you 
will sanction the principle of his defence; for as the fact is 
avowed, there is an end of that. 

Good God, my lords 1 Where are we ? If they conceal 
their gifts and presents, they are safe by their concealment; 
if they avow them, they are still safer. They plead the 
customs of the country, or rather the customs which we have 
introduced into the country ; customs which have been de-^ 
dared to have their foundation in a system of the most 
abominable corruption, the most flagitious extortion, the most 
dreadful oppression ; those very customs which their cove- 
nant is made to abolish. Think where your lordships are. 
You have before you a covenant, declaring that he should 
take under no name whatever (I do not kno'w how w’ords 
could be selected in tlie English language more expressive) 
any sum more than £400. He says, I have taken £18,000 ; 
he makes his counsel declare, and he desires your lordships 
to confirm their declaration, that he is not only justifiable in 
so doing, but that he ought to do so ; that he ought to break 
his covenant, and act in direct contradiction to it. He does 
not even pretend to say that this money w^as intended, either 
inwardly or outwardly, avowedly or covertly, for the Com^ 
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pany’s service. He pat absolutely into liis own pocset 
£18,000 besides his salary. 

Consider, my lords, the consequences of this species of 
iniquity. If any servant of the Company, high in station, 
cliooses to make a visit from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, which 
Moorshedabad was then the residence of our principal revenue 
government; if he should choose to take an airing for, his 
health ; if he has a fancy to make a little voyage for pleasure 
as far as Moorshedabad, in one of those handsome barges or 
hudgerows of which you liave heard so much in his charge 
against Nundcomar, — he can put £20,000 into his pocket any 
day he pleases, in defiance of all our acts of parliament, cove- 
nants, and regulations. 

Ho you make your laws, do you make your covenants, for 
the very purpose of their being evaded ? Is this the purpose 
lor which a British tribunal sits here, to furnish a subject for 
an epigram, or a tale for the laughter of the world ? Believe, 
n le, my lords, the world is not to he thus trifled with. But, 
my lords, you will never trifle with your duty. You have a 
gross, horrid piece of corruption before you, impudently con- 
fessed, and more impudently defended. But you will not 
suffer Mr. Hastings to say, I have only to go to Moorshedabad, 
or to order the Nabob to meet me half way, and I can set 
aside and laugh at all your covenants and acts of parliament. 
Is this all the force and power of the covenant, by which 
you would prevent the servants of the Company from com- 
mitting acts of fraud and oppression ; that they have nothing 
to do but to amuse themselves with a tour of pleasure to 
Moorshedabad, in order to put any sum of money in their 
pocket that they please ? 

But they justify themselves by saying, such things have 
been practised before. No doubt they have ; and these cove- 
nants were made that they should not be practised any more. 
But your lordships are desired to say, that the very custom 
which the covenant is made to destroy — the very grievance 
itself, may be pleaded; — the abuse shall he admitted to de- 
stroy the law made to prevent it. It is impossible, I venture 
to say, that your lordships should act tlius. The conduct of 
the criminal is not half so abhorrent as the justification is 
aflronting to justice ; whilst it tends to vilify and degrade 
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tbe digaitj of the Peerage, and the character of the Commons 
of Great Britain, before the former and against the latter of 
which such a j ustificatioii is produced in the face of the world. 

At the same time that w’e call for your justice upon this 
man, we beseech yon to remember, the severest justice upon 
him is the tenderest pity towards the innocent victims of 
his crimes. Consider what was at that time the state of the 
people, from whom, in direct defiance of his covenant, he 
took this sum of money. Were they at this time richer, 
were they more opulent, was the state of the country more 
flourishing, tlian when Mr. Sumner, when Mr. Yaiisittart, in 
short, than when the long line of Mr. Hastings’s predecessors 
visited that country ? No ; they were not. — Mr. Hastings at 
this very time had reduced the Nabob’s income from £450,000 
sterling a year, exclusive of other considerable domains and 
revenues, to £160,000. He was indeed an object of com- 
passion. His revenues had not only been reduced, during 
ills state of minority, but they were reduced when he after- 
wards continued in a state in which he could do no one valid 
act ; and yet, in this state, he was made competent to give 
away, under the name of compensation for entertainments, 
the sum of £18,000 ; perhaps at that time nearly all he had 
in the world. 

Look at your minutes, and you will And Mr. Hastings had 
just before this time said, that the bread of ten thousand per- 
sons, many of them of high rank, depended upon the means 
possessed by the Nabob for their support ; that liis heart was 
cut and afflicted to see himself obliged to ruin and starve so 
many of the Mahomedan nobility ; the greatest part of whose 
yet remaining miserable allowances were now taken away. 
You know, and you will forgive me again remarking, that it 
is the nature of the eagles and more generous birds of prey 
to fall upon living healthy victims ; but that vultures and 
carrion crows, and birds of that base and degenerate kind, 
always prey upon dead or dying carcases. It is upon ruined 
houses, it is upon decayed families, it is upon extinguished 
nobility, that Mr. Hastings chooses to prey, and to justify 
his making them his prey, " 

But again we hear, my lords, that it is a custom, upon 
ceremonial and coiiiplimentary visits, to receive these pres- 
ents. Do not let us deceive ourselves, Mr. Hastings was 
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there upon no yisit either of ceremony or politics ; he was a 
member, at that time, of the committee of circuit which 
went to M jorahedahad for the purpose of establishing a system 
of revenue in the country ; he went up upon that business 
only as a member of the committee of circuit, for which 
business he was, like other members of the committee of 
circuit, amply paid, in addition to his emoluments as Govern- 
or, which amounted to about £30,000 a year. Not satisfied 
with those emoluments, and without incurring new known 
expense of any kind or sort, he was paid for the extra ex- 
penses of his journey, as appears in your minutes, like other 
members of the committee of circuit. In fact, he was on no 
visit there at all. He was merely executing liis duty in the 
settlement of the revenue, as a member of the committee of 
circuit. I do not mean to praise the committee of circuit in 
any way ; God forbid I should ; for we know that it was a 
committee of robbers. He was there as one of that com- 
mittee, wdiich I am pretty well justified in describing as I 
have done, because the court of directors, together with the 
Board of Control, did, in the year 1786, declare that the five 
years’ settlement (which originated in tha? committee) was 
a thing bought and sold ; your lordships may read it when- 
ever you please, in the 80th paragraph of their letter. 

Your lordships are now fully in possession of all the facts 
upon w'hich we charge the prisoner with peculation, by ex- 
torting or receiving large sums of money, upon pretence of 
visits, or in compensation of entertainments. I appeal to your 
lordships’ consciences for a serious and impartial considera- 
tion of our charge. This is a business not to be hurried over 
in the mass, as amongst the acts of a great man, who may 
have his little errors among his great services ; no ; you can- 
not, as a judicial body, huddle all this into a hotchpotch, and 
decide upon it in a heap. You will have to ask yourselves, 
Is this justifiable by his covenant ; is tliis justifiable by law ; 
is this justifiable under the circumstances of the case, by 
an enlarged discretion? Is it to be justified under any 
principles of humanity? AYould it be justifiable by local 
customs, if such were applicable to the case in question ; and 
even if it were, is it a practice fit for an English Governor- 
General to follow ? 

i dwell tne longer upon this, because the fact is avowed; 
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fche whole is an issue of law between ns, whether a Govern- 
or-General, in such a case, ought to take such money ; and 
therefore, before I finally dismiss it, 1 beg leave to restate it 
briefly once more for your lordships’ consideration. 

Eirst, I wish to leave fixed in your lordships’ minds, what 
is distinctly fixed, and shall never go out of ours, that his 
covenant did not allow him to take above ^400 as a present, 
upon any pretence w’hatsoever. 

Your lordships will observe, we contend that, ii there was 
a custom, this covenant puts an end to that custom. It was 
declared and intended so to do. The fact is, that, if such 
custom existed at all, it was a custom applicable only to an 
ambassador or public minister, sent on a necessary compli- 
mentary visit to a sovereign prince. We deny positively 
that there is any such general custom. We say, that he never 
was any such minister, and that he never went upon any suck 
complimentary visit. We affirm, that when he took this 
money he was doing an act of quite another nature, and 
came upon that business only to Moorshedabad, the residence 
of the prince of the country. Now, do you call a man who 
is going to execute a commission, a commission more severe 
than those issued against bankrupts — a commission to take 
away half a man’s income, and to starve a whole body of 
people dependent upon that income, — do you call this a com- 
plimentary visit ? Is this a visit for which a man is to have 
great entertainments given him? No; the pretence for 
taking this money is worse than the act itself. When a man 
is going to execute upon another such harsh cruelty, when 
he is going upon a service at vrhieh he himself says his mind 
must revolt, is that precisely the time when he is to take 
from his undone host a present, as if he was upon a visit of 
compliment, or about to confer some honour or benefit upon 
him, — to augment his revenues, to add to his territories, or 
to conclude some valuable treaty with him ? Was this a 
proper time to take at all from an helpless minor so large a 
sum of money ? And here I shall leave this matter for your 
lordships’ consideration, after reminding you that this poor 
Nabob is still at Moorshedabad, and at the mercy of any 
English gentleman who may choose to take £18,000 or any 
other given sum of money from him, after the example of 
the prisoner at your bar, if it should be sanctioned by your 
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eonni’^anee. Far different was the example t<(*t iiim hj 
O-eneral Clavering. In page your lordslrips will find 
the most honourable testimony to the uprigbtniesH and fidelity 
of this meritorious servant of the Company. It runs thus: 
“ Conceiving it to be the intention of the legislature that 
the Governor- General and men>bers of the council should re- 
ceive no presents, either from the Indian powers or any per- 
sons whatever, be [General Ckivering] has strictly complied, 
since his arrival here, both with the spirit and the letter of 
the act of parliament, and has accordingly returned all the 
presents which have been made to him.’' I have dwelt thus 
long upon this subject, not merely upon account of its own 
corrupt character, which has been sufheiently stigmatized by 
my honourable colleague, but upon account of the principle 
that is laid down by the prisoner, in his defence of his con- 
duct, — a principle directly leading to a eontinuanee of the 
same iniquitous practice, and subversive of every attempt to 
check or control it. 

1 must beg leave to recall your lordships’ attention to 
another but similar instance of bis peculation, — another and 
new mode of taking presents, — I mean the present which 
Mr. Hasiings took through Gunga Govin Sing from those 
farmers of the revenues amongst whom he had distributed 
the pillage of the w^hole country. This scandalous breach of 
liis covenant he attempts to justify, by the inw’ard intention 
of his own miud to apply the money so taken to the public 
service. Upon this, my lords, I shall only observe, that this 
plea of an inward intention in his own mind may, if ad- 
mitted, justify any evil act whatever of this kind. You 
have seen how presents from the ]^^ahoh are justified. You 
have seen how the taking a sum of money, or allowance for 
entertainment, directly contrary to the covenant, how that is 
attempted to be justified. You see in what manner lie justi- 
fies this last-mentioned act of peculation, and your lordships 
will now have to decide upon the validity of these pleas. 
There still remains unobserved upon an instance of his mal- 
versation wholly new in its kind, to wdiieh I wdll venture to 
desire your lordships very seriously to turn your attention. 
In all the cases of peculation or malversation in ollice that 
ever have been tried before this high court, or bt*fore any 
lower court of judicature, in all the iudicial records of modern 
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fnmes, or of antiquity, you will not find anything in an}’ de- 
gree like it. W e have all, in our early education, read the 
Vfjrri! e Orations. "We may read them, not merely to in- 
struct us, as they will do, in the principles of eloquence, ana 
to acquaint us with the manners, customs, and laws of the 
ancient Eomans, of wdiich they are an abundant repository ; 
but we may read them from a much higher motive. We 
may read them from a motive which the great author had 
doubtless in his view, wEen by publishing them lie left to 
the world and to the latest posterity a monument, by which 
it miglit be seen what course a great public accuser, in a 
great public cause, ought to pursue ; and, as connected with 
it, what course judges ought to pursue, in deciding upon such 
a cause. In these Orations you will find almost every in- 
stance of rapacity and peculation w'hich we charge upon Mr. 
Hastings, IJndoubtedly, many Eomaii and English governors 
have received corrupt gifts and bribes, under various pre- 
tences. But in the cause before your lordships, there is one 
species of disgrace in the conduct of the party accused which 
I defy you to find in Verres, or in the whole tribe of Eomaii 
peculators, in any governor-general, pro-consul, or viceroy. 
I desire you to consider it not intended, in any other clavss of 
crimes, tut as a species apart by itself. It is an individual, 
a single case : but it is like the phoenix, it makes a class or 
species by itself-— I mean the business of !N‘obkissin. The 
money taken from him was not money pretended to be re- 
ceived in lieu of entertainment ; it was not money taken 
from a farmer-general of revenue, out of an idea that his 
profits were unreasonable, and greater than government 
ought to allow ; it was not a donation from a great man, as an 
act of his bounty. No ; it was a sum of money taken from 
a private individual, or rather, as has been proved to you by 
Mr. Larkins, his own book-keeper, money borrowed, for vrhich 
be had engaged to give his bond. That he had actually de- 
posited his bond for this money, Mr. Larkins has proved to 
you; and that the bond was carried to Nobkissin’s credit, in 
his account wdth the government. But Mr. Hastings, when 
he was called upon for the money, withdraws the bond; he 
will not pay the money, he refused to pay it upon the applica- 
tions made to him, both in India and here at home ; and he 
now comes to your lordships, and says, I borrowed this inoneyi 
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I intended to give my bond for it, as lias been proved before 
you; but I must have it for my own use. We have heard 
of governors being everything that is bad and wicked ; but 
a governor putting himself in the situation of a common cheat, 
of a common swindler, never was, I believe, heard of since 
the creation of the world, to this day. This does not taste 
of the common oppressions of power ; this does not taste of 
the common abuses of office ; but it in no way differs from 
one of those base swindling cases that come to be tried, and 
heavily punished, in the King’s Bench every day. This is 
neither more nor less than a plain barefaced cheat. 

Kow, my lords, let us see how it is justified. To justify 
openly and directly a cheat, to justify a fraud upon an in- 
dividual, is reserved for our times. But, good Heavens, what 
a justification have we here! Oh, my lords, consider into 
what a state Indian corruption has brought us in this country, 
when any person can be found to come to the bar of the 
House of Lords, and say, I did cheat ; I did defraud ; I did 
promise and gave my bond ; I have now withdrawn it ; but I 
will account for it to you as to a gang of robbers concerned 
with me in the transaction. I confess I robbed this man, but 
I have acted as trustee for the gang. Observe what I have 
done for the gang ; come forward, Mr. Auriol, and prove what 
handsome budgerows I gave the Company ; were not they 
elegantly painted, beautifully gilt, charming and commodi- 
ous ? I made use of them as long as I had occasion ; and, 
though they are little worse for wear, and would hardly suffer 
the least per cenfcage deduction from prime cost upon them, 
I gave them to the Company. Oh, I did not put the money 
into my own pocket ; I provided for myself, and wore a suit 
of lace clothes, when I was Jew bail for some of this Com- 
pany ; it will turn, for it is hardly the worse for wear, though 
I appeared two or three times in different characters, as bai. 
for you on such and such an occasion ; I therefore set off 
these items against this money which I gained by swindling 
on your account. It is true I also picked such a one’s 
pocket of a watch ; here it is ; I have worn it as long as it 
was convenient; now I give the watch to the Company, and 
let them send it to the pawnbroker for what it will bring 
Besides all this, I maintained aid-de-camps for you, and gave 
them house rent. (By the wav, my lords, what sort of aid- 
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de-aamps were tliese ? Who made him a military man, and to 
have such a legion of aid-de-camps ?) But, says he, I paid 
house rent for them ; that is, in other words, I paid at night 
cellars and houses in Saint Giles’s sixpence a week for some 
of tlie gang. (This, my lords, is the real spirit of the whole 
proceeding, and more especially of the last item in it.) Then, 
says he, 1' was the gang’s schoolmaster, and taught lessons 
on their account. I founded a Mahomedan school (your 
lordships have already heard something of this shameful affair, 
of this scene of iniquity, I think of such iniquity as the 
world never yet had to blush at). I founded a Mahomedan 
college for your use, and I bore the expense of it from Sep- 
tember, 1780, when I placed a professor there, called Muged 
O’den. This Muged O’ den was to perfect men by contract, 
in all the arts and sciences, in about six months ; and the 
chief purpose of the school was, as Mr. Hastings himself 
tells you, to breed theologians, magistrates, and molavies, 
that is to say, judges and doctors of law, who were to be 
something like our masters in chancery, the assessors of 
judges, to assist them in their judgments. Such was the 
college founded by Mr. Hastings, and he soon afterwards 
appropriated one of the Company’s estates (I am speaking of 
matters of public notoriety) worth £3,000 a year, for its sup- 
port. Heaven be praised, that Mr. Hastings, when he was 
resolved to be pious and munificent, and to be a great found- 
er, chose a Mahomedan rather than a Christian foundation ; 
so that our religion was not disgraced by such a foundation. 

Observe how he charges the expense of the foundation to 
the Company twice over. — He first makes them set aside an 
estate of £3,000 a year for its support. In what manner 
this income was applied during Mr. Hastings’s stay in India 
no man living knows ; hut we know that, at his departure, 
one of the last acts he did was to desire it should be put into 
the hands of Muged O’den. He afterwards, as you have 
seen, takes credit to himself with the Company, for the ex- 
penses relative to this college. I must now introduce your 
lordships to the last visitation that was made of this college. 
It was visited by order of Lord Cornwallis in the year 1788, 
upon the complaints made against it, which I have already 
mentioned to your lordships, — that it was a sink of filth, ver- 
min, and misery. Mr. Chapman, who was the visitor and 
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the friend of Mr. Hastings, declares that he couhl not sit in 
it eren for a few minutes. His words are, The wrelcljjed, 
squalid figures that from every part ran out upon me ap- 
peared to be more like anything else than students.” In 
fact a universal outcry was raised by the whole city against 
it, not only as a receptacle of every kind of abuse ; not only 
of filth and excrements, which made it stink in the natural 
nostrils, but of worse filth, which made it insulferably ofien- 
sive to the moral nostrils of every inhabitant. Such is the 
account given of a college supported at an expense of £3,000 
a year (a handsome foundation for a college), and for building 
which the Company was charged £5,000 ; though no vouch- 
ers of its expenditure were ever given by Mr. Hastings. But 
this is not all. When Lord Cornwallis came to inquire into 
it, he found that Muged O’den had sunk the income of the 
estates from £8,000 to £2,000 a year. In short, that it had 
been a scene of peculation, both by the masters and scholars, 
as well as of abandonment to every kind of vicious and licen- 
tious courses ; and all this without the shadow of any benefit 
Having been derived from it. The visitors expressly inquired 
whether there was any good . mixed with all this evil ; and 
they found it was all bad and mischievous from one end to 
the other. Your lordships will remark, that the greatest 
part of this disgusting business must have been known to Mr. 
Hastings when he gave to Muged O’ den the disposal of 
£8,000 a year. — And now, my lords, can you vote this money, 
expended in the manner which I have stated to you, to be a 
set-off in his favour, in an account for money which was itself 
swindled from a private individual P 

But there still remains behind another more serious matter 
belonging to this affair, and I hope you will not think that T 
am laying too much stress upon it, when I declare, that if I 
were to select from the whole of his conduct one thing more 
dishonourable than another to the British nation, it would be 
that which I am now about to mention. I will leave your 
lordships to judge of the sincerity of this declaration, when 
you shall have heard read a paper produced bv the prisoner 
in justification of conduct such as I have stated his to have 
been. It is tlie razynama, or attestation of Munny Begum 
(the woman whom Mr. Hastings placed in the seat of justice 
in that country), concerning this college, made precisely at 
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tl\e time of this inquisition by Lord Cornwallis into the man- 
agement of it. Your lordships will see what sort of things 
attestations are from that country ; that they are attestations 
procured in diametrical contradiction to the. certain know- 
ledge of the party attesting. It is in page 2350 of your min- 
utes. Indeed, my lords, these are pages which, unless they 
are effaced by your judgment, will rise up in judgment 
against us, some day or other. 

“ He [Mr. Hastings] respected the learned and wise men, 
and, in order for the propagation of learning, he built a col- 
lege, and endow’'ed it with a provision for the maintenance of 
the students, insomuch that thousands reaping the benefits 
thereof offer up their prayers for the prosperity of the king 
of England, and for the success of the Company.” 

I must here remind your lordships of anotlmr attestation 
of the same character, and to the same effect. It comes from 
Mahomed Eeza Khan, who, as your lordships will remember, 
had been reduced by Mr. Hastings from a situation of the 
highest rank and authority, with an income of suitable mag- 
nitude, to one of comparative insignificance, wutb a small 
salary annexed. This man is made to disgrace himself, and 
to abet the disgrace and injury done to his country, by bear- 
ing his testimony to the merits of this very college. 

I hope your lordships will never lose sight of this aggra- 
vating circumstance of the prisoner’s criminality, namely, 
that you never find any wicked, fraudulent, and criminal act, 
in which you do not find the persons wdio sufiered by it, and 
must have been W’ell acquainted with it, to be the very per- 
sons who are brought to attelt in its favour. 0 Heaven ! 
but let siiame for one moment veil its face, let indignation 
suppress its feelings, whilst I again call upon you to view all 
this as a mere swindling transaction, in which the prisoner 
wms attempting to defraud the Company. Mr. Hastings has 
declared, and you will find it upon the Company’s records, 
that this institution (which cost the Company not less than 
£40,000 in one w^ay or other) did not commence before Oc- 
tober, in the year 1780 ; and he brings it before the board 
in April, 1781, that is, about six months after its foundation. 
Now look at his other acccunt, in which he makes it to be- 
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gin m the year 1779, and in which he has therefore over* 
charge! the expenses of it a whole year ; hut Mr. Larkins, 
who kept this latter account for him, may have been inaccu- 
rate. Good Heavens I w^here are we ? Mr. Hastings, who 
was bred an accountant, who was bred in all sorts of trade 
and business, declares that he keeps no accounts. Then 
comes Mr. Larkins, who keeps an account for him ; but he 
keeps a false account. Indeed, all the accounts from India, 
from one end to another, are nothing but a series of fraud, 
while Mr. Hastings was concerned in them. Mr. Larkins 
who keeps his private account just as his master kept the 
public accounts, has swindled from the Company a whole 
year’s expenses of this college. I should not thus repeatedly 
dwell upon this transaction, but because I wish your lord- 
ships to he cautious how you admit such accounts at all to 
be given in evidence, into the truth of which you cannot 
penetrate in any regular way. Upon the face of the two 
accounts there is a gross iraud. It is no matter which is 
true or false ; as it is an account which you are in no situa- 
tion to decide upon. I lay down this as a fixed judicial rule, 
that no judge ought to receive an account (which is as seri- 
ous a part of a judicial proceeding as can be) the correctness 
of which he has no means of ascertaining, but must depend 
upon the sole word of the accountant. 

Having stated therefore the nature of the offence, which 
differs nothing from a common dog-trot fraud, such as we 
see amongst the meanest of mankind, your lordships will be 
cautious how you admit these, or any other of his pretended 
services, to be set off against his crimes. These stand on 
record confessed before you ; the former, of which you can 
form no just estimate, and into which you cannot enter, rest 
for their truth upon his own assertions ; and they ail are 
found, upon the very face of them, to carry marks of fraud 
as well as of wickedness. 

I have only further to observe to your lordships, that this 
Muged O’ den, who, under the patronage of Mr, Hastings, 
was to do ail these wonders, Lord Cornwallis turned out of 
nis office with every mark of disgrace, when he attempted 
to put into some more respectable state that establishment 
which Mr. Hastings had made a sink of abuse. 

I here conclude all that I have tc say upon this business, 
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trusting that jonr lordships willfeel yonrselves more ofFended, 
and justice more insulted, by tlie defence than by the crimi- 
nal acts of the prisoner at your bar ; and that your lordships 
■^viil concur with us in thinking, that to make this unhappy 
people make these attestations, knowing the direct contrary 
of every word which they say to be the truth, is a shocking 
aggravation of his guilt. I say they must know it. For 
Lord Cornwallis tells you it is notorious ; and if you think 
fit to inquire into it, you will find that it was unusually 
liotorious. 

My lords, w^e have now brought to a conclusion our ob- 
servation upon the effects produced by that mass of oppres- 
sions w'hich w^e have stated and proved before your lordships,* 
namely, its effects upon the revenues and upon the public 
servants of the Company. We have sliown you how greatly 
the former were diminished, and in what manner the latter 
w^ere reduced to the ivorst of all bad states, a state of sub- 
serviency to the will of the Governor- G-eneral. I have shown 
your lordships that in this state they were not only rendered 
incapable of performing their owui duty, but were fitted for 
the •worst of all purposes, cooperation with him in the per- 
petration of liis criminal acts, and collusion with him in the 
concealment of them. I have lastly to speak of these effects, 
as tliey regard the general state and welfare of the country. 
And here your lordships wall permit me to read the evidence 
given byLoi’d Cornwallis, a witness’^called by the prisoner at 
your bar, Mr. Hastings himself. 

The evidence of Lord Cornwallis, page 2721: ‘^<2- 

Whether your lordship recollects an account that you have 
given to the court of directors, in your letter of tlie 2nd of 
August, 1789, concerning the state of those provinces ^ J.. I 
really could not venture to he particular as to any leiter I 
may liave written so long since, as I have hi-ought no copies 
of my letters witli me from India, having left them at Ben- 
gal whmi I went to the coast, — Q. Whether your lordship 
recollects in any letter that you wrote about the 2nd of Au- 
gust, 1789, paragraph 18, any expressions to iliis effect, 
namely, M am sorry to be obliged to say, that agriculture 
and internal commerce have, for many years, been gradually 
declining, and that at present, excepting the class of shroffs 
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and 'ban 3 ^ans, wlio reside almost entirely in great towns, tii© 
inhabitants of these provinces were advancing hastily to a 
general state of poverty and wretchedness-/ whether your 
lordship recollects that you have written a letter to that 
effect ? A. 1 cannot take upon me to recollect the words of 
a letter that 1 have written five years ago, but I conclude 
I must have written to that effect. — Q. Whether your 
lordship recollects, that in the immediately following para- 
graph, the 19th, you wrote to this effect: ‘In this descrip- 
tion, namely the foregone description, I must even include 
almost every zemindar in the Company’s territories, which, 
though it may have been partly occasioned by their own 
indolence and extravagance, I am afraid must also be in a 
great measure attributed to the defects of our former system 
of management, paragraph 20. The settlement, in con- 
formity to your orders, will only be made for ten years cer- 
tain, with the notification of its being your intention to 
declare it a perpetual, an unalterable assessment of these 
provinces, if the amount and the principles upon which it 
has been made should meet with your approbation ; ’ wliether 
your lordship recollects to have written something to tlie 
reflect of these two last paragraphs, as well as of the first ? 
A. I do recollect that I did write it ; but in that letter I 
alluded to the former system of annual assessments. — Q. 
Whether your lordship recollects, that you wrote, on or about 
the 18th of September, 1789, in one of your minutes, thus, 
‘ I may safely assert, that one third of the Company’s terri- 
tory ill Indostan is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild 
beasts ; will a ten years’ lease induce any proprietor to clear 
away that jungle, and encourage the rajot to come and culti- 
vate his lands, when at the end of that lease he must either 
submit to be taxed ad lihitum for the newly cultivated lands, 
or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from his labour, for 
which, perhaps, by that time he will hardly be re[)aid?’ 
whether your lordship recollects a minute to that efl’ect ? 
A, I perfectly recollect to have written that minute.— -Q* Now 
with respect to a letter, dated November the 3rd, 1788, para- 
graph 38 containing the following sentiments : ‘ I shall 
therefore only remark in general, that, from frequent changes 
of system or other reasons, much is wanting to establish 
gocd order and reg ilations in the internal business of tlia 
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countiy, and that, from various causes, by far the grc'atest 
part of the zemindars, aud other landholders and renters, are 
fallen into a state much below that of wealth and alBuonce; 
this country, however, when the fertility of its soil and the 
industry and ingenuity of its numerous inhabitants are taken 
into consideration, must unquestionably be admitted to be 
. one of the finest in the world ; and with the uniform atten- 
tion of government to moderation in exaction, and to a due 
administration of justice, may long prove a source of great 
riches, both to the Company and to Eritain. Paragraph 39. 
I am persuaded, that by a train of judicious measures the 
land revenue of these provinces is capable in time of being 
increased ; but consistent wdth the principles of humanity 
and even those of your own interest, it is only by adoptijig 
measures for the gradual cultivation and improvement of 
these waste lands, and by a gentle and cautious plan for the 
resumption of lands that have been fraudulently alienated, 
that it ought ever to be attempted to be accomplished. Men 
of speculative and sanguine dispositions, and others, either 
from the ignorance of the subject, or with views of recom- 
mending themselves to your favour, may confidently hold 
forth specious grounds to encourage you to hope that a great 
and immediate accession to that branch of your revenue might 
be practicable ; my public duty obliges me to caution you, in 
the most serious manner, against listening to propositions 
which recommend this attempt, because I am clearly con- 
vinced that if carried into execution they would be attended 
with the most baneful consequences. Paragraph 40. Des- 
perate adventurers, without fortune or character, would un- 
doubtedly be found, as has already been too often experienced, 
to rent the different districts of the country at the highest 
rates that could he put upon them ; that the delusion would 
be of a short duration, and the impolicy and inhumanity of 
‘die plan would, when perhaps too late for effectual reme4y, 
become apparent by the complaints of the people and the dis- 
appointments at the treasury in the payments of the revenue, 
and would probably terminate in the ruin and depopulation 
of the unfortunate country ; ^ whether your lordship recoi*- 
lects to have written anything to that efiect about that time ? 
A. I perfectly recollect having written the extracts that have 
been read.’’ 
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My lords, Lord Cornwallis bas been called, be bas been 
examined before you, AVe stopped our proceedings ten days 
for the purpose of taking bis evidence. We do not regret 
tliis delay ; and be has borne the testimony which you have 
beard, to the effects of Mr. Hastings's government; of a 
country once the most fertile and cultivated ; of a people the 
most industrious, flourishing, and happy ; that the one was 
w^asted and desolated, the other reduced to a condition of 
'WQ.ut and misery ; and that the zemindars, that is, the nobility 
and gentry of the country, were so beggared, as not to be 
able to give even a common decent education to their chil- 
dren, notwithstanding the foundation of Mr. Hastings’s col- 
leges. You have beard this noble person, who had been an 
eye-witness of what he relates, supplicating for their relief, 
and expressly stating, that most of the complicated miseides, 
and perhaps the cruellest of the afflictions they endured, arose 
from the management of the country having been taken out 
of the hands of its natural rulers, and given up to Mr. Hast- 
ings’s flirmers, namely, the banyans of Calcutta. These are 
the things that ought to go to your lordships' hearts. You 
see a country wa,sted and desolated. You see a third of it 
become a jungle for wild beasts. You see the other parts 
oppressed by persons in the form and shape of men, but with 
all the character and disposition of beasts of prey. This state 
of the country is brought before you, and by the most unex- 
ceptionable evidence, being brought forward througli Mr. 
Hastings himself. This evidence, whatever opinion you may 
entertain of the effrontery or of the impudence of the crim- 
inal who has produced it, is of double and treble force. And 
yet at the very time when Lord Cornwallis is giving this state- 
ment of the country and its inhabitants, at the very time wdien 
he is calling for pity upon their condition, are these people 
broijglit forward to bear testimony to the benign and auspicious 
government of Mr. Hastings, directed, as your lordships know 
it was, by the merciful and upright Gunga Govin Sing. 

IVIy lords, yon have now the evidence of Lord Cornwallis, 
on the one hand, and the razynamas of India, on the other. 
But before 1 dismiss tliis part of my subject, 1 must call your 
lordships’ attention to another authority; to a declaration^ 
strictly speaking lec/a?^ of the state to which our Indian 
provinces were reduced, and of the oppressions which they 
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hare siiifered during the government of Mr. Hastings. I 
speak of tho act 24 G-eo. HI., cap. 25; intituled, “An Act 
for the better regulation and management of the afiairs oi 
the £ast India Company, and of the Briiisk Possessions in 
India , and for establishing a court of judicature for the more 
speedy and effectual trial of persons accused of offences com- 
mitted in the JEast Indies ; ” § 39. 

My lords, here is an act of parliament ; here are regulations 
enacted in consequence of an inquiry which had been directed 
to be made into the grievances of India for the redress of 
them. This act of parliament declares the existence of 
oppressions in the country. "What oppressions were they ? 
The oppressions which it suffered by being let out to the 
farmers of the Company’s revenues. Who was the person 
that sold these revenues to the farmers ? Warren Hastings. 
By whom were these oppressions notified to the court of 
directors ? By Lord Cornwallis, Upon what occasion were 
these letters written by my Lord Cornwallis ? They w'ere 
answers to inquiries made by the court of directors, and 
ordered by an act of parliament to be made. The existence 
then of the grievances, and the cause of them, are expressly 
declared in an act of parliament. It orders an inquiry, and 
Lord Cornwallis, in consequence of that inquiry, transmits to 
the court of directors this very information ; he gives you 
this identical state of the country ; so that it is consolidated, 
mixed, and embodied with an act of parliament itself, which 
no power on earth, I trust, but the powder that made it, can 
shake. I trust, I say, that neither we, the Commons, nor 
you, the Lords, nor his Majesty, the sovereign of this country, 
can shake one w^'ord of this act of parliament, — can invalidate 
the truth of its declaration, or the authority of the persons, 
men of high honour and character, that made that inquiry 
and this report. Your lordsliips must repeal this act in order 
to acquit Mr. Hastings. 

But Mr. Hastings and his counsel have produced evidence 
against this act of parliament, against the order of the court 
of directors, by wdiieh an inquiry and report were made under 
that act, against Lord Cornwallis’s return to that inquiry; 
and now, once for all, hear what the miserable wretches are 
themselves made to say, to invalidate the act of parliament, 
to invalidate the authority of the court of directors, to invar 
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lidate tlie evidence of an official return of Lord Coniwallk 
under the act. Pray bear what these miserable creatures 
describe ns an clysium, speaking with rapture of their satis* 
faction under the government of Mr. Hastings. 

‘‘All we, zemindars, choudries, niul talookdars of the dis- 
trict of Akbariiagur, commonly called Eaje Mhal, in the king* 
dom of Bengal, have heard that the gentlemen in England 
are displeased wdth Mr. Hastings, on suspicion that he op- 
pressed us inhabitants of this place, took our money by deceit 
and force, and rained the country; therefore we, upon the 
strength of our religion and religious tenets, which we hold 
as a duty upon us, and in order to act conformable to tlie 
duties of Grod, in delivering evidence, relate the praiseworthy 
actions, full of prudence and rectitude, friendship and polite- 
ness, of Mr. Hastings, possessed of great abilities and under- 
standing, and by re])resenting facts, remove the doubts that 
have possessed the minds of the gentlemen in England; — 
that Mr. Hastings distributed protection and security to re- 
ligion, and kindness and peace to all ; be is free from the 
charge of embezzlement and fraud, and that his heart is void 
of covetousness and avidity ; during the period of his govern- 
ment, no one experienced from him other than protection and 
justice, never having felt hardships from him, nor did the poor 
ever know the weight of an oppressive band from him. 

“Our characters and re])utations have always been guarded 
in quiet from attack by the vigilance of his power and fore- 
sight, and preserved by the terror of bis justice ; he never 
omitted the smallest instance of kindness and goodness to^ 
wards us and those entitled to it, but always applied by 
Bootbings and mildness the salve of comfort to the wounds 
of affliction, not allowing a single person to be overwdieimed 
by despair ; be displayed his friendship and kindness to all ; 
he destroyed the powder of the enemies and wicked men by 
the strength of his terror ; he tied the hands of tyrants and 
oppressors by his justice, and by this conduct he secured 
happiness and joy to us ; he reestablished the foundation of 
justice, and we at all times, during his government, lived in 
comfort and passed our days in peace ; we are many, many of 
us satisfied and pleased with him. As Mr. Hastings was 
perfectly well acipainted with the manners and enstems of 
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countries, lie was always desirous of performing tliat 
which would tend to the preservation of our religion, and of 
the duties of our sects, and guard the religious customs of 
each from the effects of misfortune and accidents ; in every 
sense he treated us with attention and respect; we have 
represented, without deceit, what we have ourselves seen, 
and the facts that happened from him.” — This, my lords, is 
m page 2374 of the printed minutes. 

My lords, we spare you the reading of a great number of 
these attestations ; they are all written in the same style ; 
and it must appear to your lordships a little extraordinary, 
that as they are said to he totally voluntary, as tlie people are 
represented to be crowding to make tliese testimonials, tliere 
should be such an unison in the heart to produce a language 
that is so uuiform, as not to vary so much as in a single tit- 
tle ; that every part of the country, every province, every 
district, men of every caste and of every religion, should all 
unite in expressing their sentiments in the very same words 
and in the very same phrases. I must fairly say, it is a kind 
of miraculous concurrence, a miraculous gratitude. Mr. 
Hastings says, that gratitude is lost in this part of the world. 
There it blooms and flourishes, in a way not to he described. 
In proportion as you bear of the miseries and distresses of 
these very people, in the same proportion do they express 
their comfort and satisfaction, and that they never knew what 
a grievance was of any sort. Lord Cornwallis finds them 
aggrieved, the court of directors find them aggrieved, the 
parliament of Grreat Britain find them aggrieved, and the 
court here find them aggrieved, but they never found them- 
selves aggrieved. Their being turned out of house and 
home, and having all their land given to farmers of revenue 
for five years to riot in, and despoil them of all they had, is 
what fills them with rapture. They are the only people, I 
believe, upon the face of the earth, that have no complaints 
to make of their government, in any instance whatever. 
Theirs must be something superior to the government of 
angels ; for I verily believe, that if one out of the choir of the 
heavenly angels were sent to govern the earth, such is the 
nature of man, that many would be found discontented with 
it. But these people have no complaint, they feel no 
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sliips, 110 sorrow. Mr. Hastings has realized mere than the 
golden age. I am ashamed for human nature, I am ashamed 
for our government, 1 am ashamed for this court of justice, 
that these things are brought before us ; but here they are, 
und we must observe upon them. 

My lords, -we have done on our part ; we have made out 
our case ; and it only remains for me to make a few observa- 
tions upon what Mr. Hastings has thought proper to put for- 
ward in his defence. Does he meet our case with anything 
but these general attestations, upon which I must first remark 
that there is not one single matter of fact touched upon in 
them ? Your lordships will observe, and you may hunt them 
out through the w’hoie body of your minutes, that you do not 
fnd a single fact mentioned in any of them. But there is au 
abundance of panegyric ; and if W'e were doing nothing but 
making satires, as the newspapers charge us with doing against 
Mr. Hastings, panegyric would be a good answ^er. 

But Mr. Hastings sets up pleas of merit upon this occasion. 
Now, undoubtedly no plea of merit can be admitted to extin- 
guish, as your lordships know very well, a direct charge of 
crime; merit cannot extinguish crime, Eor instance, if 
Lord How^e, to whom this country owms so much as it owes 
this day for the great and glorious victory w^hich makes our 
hearts glad, and I hope wall insure the security of this coun- 
try ; yet if Lord Howe, I say, w^as charged with embezzling 
the king’s stores, or applying them in any manner unbecoming 
his situation, to any shameful or scandalous purpose ; if he 
was accused of taking advantage of his station to oppress any 
of the captains of his ships ; if he was stated to have gone 
into a port of the allies of this country, and to have plundered 
the inhabitants, to have robbed their women, and broken into 
the recesses of their apartments ; if he had committed atroci- 
ties like these, his glorious victory could not change the 
nature and quality of such acts. 

My Lord Malmesbury has been lately sent to the king of 
Prussia, and w^e hope and trust that his embassy will be suc- 
cessful, and that tins country will derive great benefit from 
his negotiations. But if Lord Malmesbury, from any subsidy 
that was to be paid to the king of Prussia, was to put 
£50,000 ill his own pocket, I believe that his making a good 
and advantageous treaty with the king of Prussia would 
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never be fcbojglit a good defence for him. We admit, that 
if a man has dune great and eminent services, though they 
cannot be a defence against a charge of crimes, and cannot 
obliterate tliein ; yet, when sentence comes to be passed 
upon such a man, you will consider first, whether his trans- 
gressions were common lapses of human frailty, and w^hether 
the nature and weight of the grievances resulting from them 
were light in comparison wdth the services performed. I say 
that you cannot acquit him. But your lordships might think 
some pity due to him, that might mitigate the severity of 
your sentence. In the second place, you would consider 
whether the evidence of the services alleged to he performed 
was as clear and undoubted as that of the crimes charged. 
I confess that, if a man has done great services, it may be 
some alleviation of lighter faults ; but then they ought to he 
urged as such, — witli modesty, with humility, with confes- 
sion of the faults ; and not wnth a proud and insolent defiance. 
They should not be stated as proofs that he stands justified 
in tiie eye of mankind, for committing unexampled and enor- 
mous crimes. Indeed humility, suppliant guilt, always makes 
impression in our bosoms ; so that, when we see it before us, 
we always remember that we are all frail men; and nothing 
but a proud defiance of law and justice can make ns forget 
this for one moment. I believe the Commons of Great 
Britain, and I hope the persons that speak to you, know very 
well how to allow for the faults and frailties of mankind 
equitably. 

Let us now see what are the merits which Mr. Hastings 
has set up against the just vengeance of his country, and 
against his proved delinquencies. Trom the language of the 
prisoner, and of his counsel, yon would imagine some great, 
known, acknowledged services had been done by him. Your 
lordships recollect that most of these presumed services have 
been considered, and we are persuaded justly considered, as 
in themselves crimes. He wishes your lordships to suppose 
and believe that these services were put aside, either because 
we could not prove the facts against him, or could not make 
oiit that they were criminal, and consequently that your lord- 
ships ought to presume them to have been meritorious ; and 
this is one of the grounds upon which he demands to be ac- 
quitted of the charges that have been brought forward and 
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proved against him. Finding in onr proceedings, and re« 
corded upon onr journals, an immense mass of criminality 
with which he is charged ; and finding that we had selected, 
as we were bound to select, such parts as might be most con- 
veniently brought before your lordships (for to have gone 
through the whole would have been nearly impossible), lie 
takes all the rest that we have left behind and have not 
brought here as charges, and converts them, by a strange 
metamorphosis, into merits. 

My loi’ds, we must insist, on the part of the House of 
Commons, we must conjure your lordships, for the honour of 
a coordinate branch of the legislature, that, whenever you are 
called upon to admit what we have condemned as crimes to 
be merits, you will at least give us an opportunity of being 
heard upon the matter ; that you will not suffer Mr. Hastings, 
when attempting to defend himself against our charges, in 
an indirect and oblique manner, to condemn or censure the 
House of Commons itself, as having misrepresented to he 
crimes the acts of a meritorious servant of the public. Mr. 
Hastings has pleaded a variety of merits, and every one cf 
these merits, without the exception of one of them, hare 
been either directly censured by the House of Commons, and 
censured as a ground for legislative provision, or they remain 
upon the records of the House of Commons, with the vouchers 
for them, and proofs ; and though we have not actually come 
to the question upon every one of them, we had come before 
the year 1782 to forty-five direct resolutions upon his con- 
duct. These resolutions were moved by a person to whom 
this country is under many obligations, and whom we must 
always mention with honour, whenever we are speaking of 
high situations in this country, and of great talents to sup- 
port them, and of long public services in the House of Com- 
mons. I mean Mr. Dundas, then lord advocate of Scotland, 
and now one of the principal secretaries of state, and at the 
head, and worthily and deservedly at the head, of the East 
Indian department. This distinguished statesman moved 
forty-five resolutions, the major part of them directly con- 
demning these very acts which Mr. Hastings has pleaded as 
his merits, as being delinquencies and crimes. Ail that the 
House of Commons implore of your lordships is, that you 
'will not take these things, which we call crimes, to be merits^ 
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without hearing the House of Commons upon the subject- 
matter of them. I am sure you are too nobfe and too gener- 
ous, as well as too just and e^quitable, to act in such a manner. 

The first thing that Mr. Hastings brings forward in his 
defence is, that, whereas the Company were obliged to pay a 
certain tribute to the Mogul, in consideration of a grant by 
which the Moguls gave to us the legal title under which we 
hold the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, he did stop 
the payment of that tribute or acknowledgment, small as it 
was ; that though bound by a treaty recognised by the Com- 
pany, and recognised by the nation ; though bound by the 
very sunnud by which he lield the very office he was exer- 
cising, yet he had broken the treaty, and refused to pay the 
stipulated acknowledgment. Where are we, my lords ? Is 
this merit ? Good God Almighty ! the greatest blockhead, 
the most ignorant, miserable wretcli, a person without either 
virtue or talents, has nothing to do but to order a clerk to 
strike a pen through &ueh an account, and then to make a 
merit of it to you. Oh 1 says he, I have by a mere breach 
of your faith, by a single dash of my pen, saved you all this 
money, which you were bound to pay. I have exonerate<i 
you from the paymeiit of it. I have gained you £250,000 
a year for ever. Will you not reward a person wffio did you 
such a great and important service, by conniving a little at 
his delinquencies ? 

But the House of Commons will not allow that tliis was a 
great and important service ; on the contrary, they have de- 
clared the act itself to be censurable. There is our resolu- 
tion — resolution the 7th ; “ That the conduct of the Company 
and their servants in India to the king (meaning the Mogul 
king) and Nudjiff Cawn, with respect to the tribute payable 
to the one, and stipend to the other, and with respect to the 
transfer of the provinces of Corah and Illahabad to the Vizier, 
was contrary to policy and good faith ; and that such wise 
and practicable measures should be adopted in future, as may 
tend to redeem the national honour, and recover the confi- 
dence and attachment of the princes of India/’ 

This act of injustice, iq»ainst which we have fulminated the 
thunder of our resolutions as a heavy crime — as a crime that 
dishonoured the nation, and which measures ought to be 
taken to redress, this man has the insolence to bring before 
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your lordships as a set-off against the crimes we charge him 
with. This outrageous defiance of the House of Commons, 
this outrageous defiance of all the laws of his country, I 
hope your lordships will not countenance. You will not let 
it pass for nothing. On the contrary, you will consider it as 
aggi’avating, heavily, his crimes ; and above all, you, wdli not 
suffer him to set off this, w'hich w^e have decian^d to be in- 
jurious to our national honour and credit, and which he him- 
self does not deny to be a breach of the public faith — against 
other breaches of the public faith with wdiich we charge him ; 
— or to justify one class of public crimes, by proving that he 
has committed others. 

Your lordships see that he justifies this crime upon the 
plea of its being profitable to the Company ; but be shall 
not march off even on th’*' ground with Hying colours. IMy 
lords, pray observe in wi^at manner he calculates these profits. 
Your lordships will find, that he makes up the account of 
them much in the same manner as he made up the account 
of Nobkissin’s money. There is, indeed, no account which 
he has ever brought forth that does not carry upon it, not 
only ill faith and national dishonour, but direct proofs of cor- 
ruption. When Mr. Hastings values himself upon this 
shacking and outrageous breach of faith, which required 
nothing but a base and illiberal mind, without either talents, 
courage, or skill, except that courage which defies all conse- 
quences ; wliich defies shame, which defies the judgment 
and opinion of his country and of mankind ; no other talents 
than may be displayed by the dash of a pen ; you will at 
least expect to see a dear and distinct account of what was 
gained by it. 

' In the year 1775, at a period when Mr. Hastings was 
under an eclipse, when honour and virtue, in the character of 
Q’eneral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, sat for 
a short period at the council board ; during that time, Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct upon this occasion was called into ques- 
tion. They called for an account of the revenues of the 
country ; w'hat was received, and what liad hetm paid ; and 
in the account returned, they found theanu>unt of the tribute 
due to the Mogul, £250,000, entered as paid up to October, 
1774. Thus far all appeared fair u})or. the face of it ; they 
took it for granted, as lordships would take it for 
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granted, at the first view, that the tribute in reality had been 
paid Lip to the time stated. The books were balanced ; you 
find a debtor ; you find a creditor ; every item posted in as 
regular a manner as possible. Whilst they were examining 
this account, a Mr. Crofts, of whom your lordships have 
heard very often as accountant-general, comes forward and 
declares that there was a little error in the account. And 
what was the error ? That he had entered the Mogul’s 
tribute for one year more than it had actually been paid. 
Here we have the small error of a payment to the Mogul of 
£250,000. This appeared strange. — Why, says Mr, Crofts, 
I never discovered it ; nor was it ever intimated to me that 
it had been stopped from October, 1773, till the other day, 
when I was informed that I ought not to have made an 
entry of the last payments. These were his expressions. 
You will find the whole relation in the Bengal Appendix, 
printed by the orders of the court of directors. When Mr. 
Croftes was a.sked a very natural question, Who first told 
you of your mist alee ? — who acquainted you with Mr. Hast- 
ings’s orders, that the payment should be expunged from the 
account ? — What is his answer ? It is an answer worthy of 
Mr. Middleton, an answer worthy of Mr. Larkins, or of any of 
the other white banyans of Mr. Hastings : Oh ! I have fongob 
ten. Here you have an accountant-general kept in ignorance, 
or who pretends to be ignorant, of so large a payment as 
£250,000 ; who enters it falsely in his account *, and when 
asked who apprized him of his mistake, says that he has 
really forgotten. 

Oh, my lords, what resources there are in oblivion, whai 
resources there are in had memory ! no genius ever has done 
so much for mankind as this mental defect has done for Mr. 
Hastings’s account ants. It was said by one of the ancient 
philosophers, to a man who pro})osed to teach people memory 
— “ I wish you could teach me oblivion ; I wish you could 
teach me to forget.” These people have certainly not been 
taught the art of memory, but they appear perfect masters 
of the art of forgetting. My lords, this is not all; and 
I must request your lordships’ attention to the whole of the 
account, as it appears in the account of the ai-rears due to the 
king, annexed to your minutes. Here is a kind of labyrinth, 
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where fraud runs Into fraud. On the credit side yon find 
stated there eight lacks paid to the Yizier, and to be taken 
from the Mogul’s tribute, for the support of an army, of 
wliieh he himself had stipulated to bear the whole expenses. 
These eight lacks are thus fraudulently accounted for upon 
the face of the thing ; and with respect to eighteen lacks, 
the remainder of the tribute, there is no account given of it 
at all. This sum Mr. Hastings must, therefore, have pock- 
eted for his own use, or that of his gang of peculators ; and 
whilst he was pretending to save you eiglit lacks by one 
fraud, he committed another fraud of eighteen lacks for him- 
self; and this is the method by which one act of peculation 
begets another in the economy of fraud. 

Thus much of these alfaiis I think myself bound to state 
to your lordships upon this occasion ; for, although not one 
word has been produced by the counsel to support the alle- 
gations of tl)e prisoner at your bar, yet, knowing that your 
lordships, high as you are, are still but men, knowing also 
that bold assertions and confident declarations are apt to 
make some impression upon all meiTs minds, we oppose his 
allegations. But how do we oppose them ? — Not by things 
of the like nature. We oppose them, by showing you that 
the House of Commons, after diligent investigation, has con- 
demned them, and by stating the grounds upon which the 
House founded its condemnation. We send you to the 
records of the Company, if you want to pursue this matter 
farther, to enlighten your own minds upon the subject. Do 
not think, my lords, that we are not aware how ridiculous it 
is for either party, the accuser or the accused, to make here 
any assertions without producing vouchers for them; we 
know it ; but we are prepared and ready to take upon us the 
proof: and we should be ashamed to assert any tiling tliat 
we are not able directly to substantiate, by an immediate 
reference to uncontradicted evidence. 

With regard to the merits pleaded by the prisoner, we 
could efiace that plea with a single stroke, by saying there 
is no evidence before your lordships of any such merits. 
But we have done more. We have shown you that the 
things w^hich he has set up as merits are atrocious crimes, 
jmd that there is not one of them which does not. in the 
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rery nature and eircuin stances of it, carry evidence i.>f base 
corruption, as well as of flagrant injustice and notorious breacli 
of public faith. 

fl'he next thing that he takes credit for is precisely an act 
of this description. The Mogul had, by solemn stipulation 
with the Company, a royal domain insured to him, consisting 
of two provinces, Corah and Allahabad. Of both these pro- 
vinces ilr. Hastings deprived the Mogul upon weak pre- 
tences, if proved, in point of fact, but which were never 
proved, in any sense, against him. I allude particularly to 
his alleged alliance with the Mahrattas, a people, by the 
way, with whom we were not then at war, and with whom 
he had as good a right as Nudjeive Khan to enter into alli- 
ance at that time, lie takes these domains, almost the last 
wrecks of empire left to the descendant of Tamerlane, from 
the man, I say, to whose voluntary grants we owe it that we 
have put a foot in Bengal. Surely we ought, at least, to have 
kept our faith in leaving this last retreat to that unfortunate 
prince. The House of Commons was of that opinion, and 
consequently they resolved, “ that the transfer of Corah and 
Allahabad to the Yizier was contrary to policy and good 
faith.” This is what the Commons think of this business, 
which Mr. Hastings pleads as merits. 

Blit I have not yet done with it. These provinces are 
estimated as worth twenty-two lacks, or thereabouts, that is, 
about £220,000 a year. 1 believe they were improvable to 
a good deal more. But wdiat does Mr. Hastings do ? Instead 
of taking them into the Company’s possession for the purpose 
of preserving them for the Mogul, upon the event of our 
being better satisfied with his conduct, or of appropriating 
them to the Company’s advantage, he sells them to the Ha- 
boh of Oade, who he knew had the art, above all men, of de- 
stroying a country which he w^as to keep, or which he might 
fear he was not to keep, permanent possession of. And what 
do you think he sold them for? He sold them at a little 
more than two years’ purchase. "Will any ntan believe that 
Mr. Hastings, when he sold these provinces to the Yizier for 
two years’ purchase (and when there was no man that would 
not have given ten years’ purchase for them), did not put 
the difference between the real and pretended value into his 
own pocket and that of his associates ? 
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We charge, therefore, first, that this act, fcr which lie as- 
sunies merit, was in itself a breach of faith ; next, that the 
sale of these provinces was scandalously conducted ; and 
thirdly, that this sale, at one-fifth of the real value, was 
effected for corrupt purposes. Thus an act of threefold de- 
linquency is one of the merits stated with great pomp by 
his counsel. 

Another of his merits is the stoppage of the pension which 
the Company was under an obligation to pay to Nudjeive 
Khan ; — a matter which, even if admitted to be a merit, is 
certainly not worth, as a set-off, much consideration. 

But there is another set-off of merit upon which he plumes 
himself, and sets an exceedingly high value — the sale of the 
Eohilla nation to that worthless tyrant, the Vizier, their cruel 
and hitter enemy, the cruellest tyrant, perhaps, that ever 
existed, and their most implacable enemy, if we except Mr. 
Hastings, who appears to have had a concealed degree ot 
animosity, public, private, or political, against them. To 
this man he sold this whole nation, whose country, culti- 
vated like a garden, was soon reduced, as Mr, Hastings, from 
the character of the Vizier, knew would he the consequence, 
to a mere desert, for £400,000 ; he sent a brigade of our 
troops to assist the Vizier in extirpating these people, who 
were the bravest, the most honourable, and generous nation 
upon earth. Those who were not left slaughtered to rot 
upon the soil of their native country, were cruelly expelled 
from it, and sent to publish the merciless and scandalous be- 
haviour of Q-reat Britain from one end of India to the other. 
I believe there is not an honest, ingenuous, or feeling heart 
upon the face of the globe, I believe there is no man pos- 
sessing the least degree of regard to honour and justice, hu- 
manity and good policy, that not reprobate this act. The 
court of directors, when they beard of it, reprobated it in 
the strongest manner ; the court of proprietors reprobated 
it in the strongest manner ; by the House of Commons, after 
the most diligent investigation, it was, in a resolution moved 
by Mr. Dundas, reprobated in the strongest manner: and 
this is the act which Mr. Hastings brings forward before 
your lordships as a merit. 

But, again, I can prove, that in this, perhaps, the most 
atrocious of all his demerits, there is a most horrid and ne- 
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farions secret corruption lurking. I can tell your lordships, 
that Sir Eobert Barker was offered by this Vizier, for about 
one-half of this very country, namely, the country of the 
Eohillas, a sum of fifty lacks of rupees, that is, £500,000. 
Mr, Hastings was informed of this offer by Sir Eobert Barker, 
in his letter of the 24th March, 1773. Still, in the face oi 
this information, Mr. Hastings took for the Company only 
forty lacks of rupees. I leave your lordships to draw your 
own conclusion from these facts. You will judge what be- 
came of the difference between the price offered and the 
price accounted for, as taken ; nothing on earth can hide 
from mankind why Mr. Hastings made this wicked, corrupt 
bargain for the extermination of a brave and generous people : 
why he took £400,000 for the whole of that, for half of 
which he was offered and knew he might have had £500,000. 

Tour lordships will observe, that for all these facts there 
is no evidence on the one side or on the other, directly before 
you. Their merits have been insisted upon in long and labori- 
ous details and discussions, both by Mr. Hastings himself 
and by bis counsel. "W e have answered them for that reason ; 
but we answer them with a direct reference to records and 
papers, from which your lordships may judge of them as set- 
offs and merits. I believe your lordships will now hardly 
receive them as merits to set off‘ guilt, since in every one of 
them there is both guilt in the act, and strong ground for pre- 
suming that he had corruptly taken money for himself. 

The last act of merit that has been insisted upon by his 
counsel is the Mahratta peace. They have stated to you 
the distresses of the Company, to justify the unhandsome 
and iuiproper means that he took of making this peace. Mr. 
Hastings himself* has laid hold of the same opportunity of 
magnifying the difficulties which, during his government, he 
had to contend with. Here he displays all his tactics. He 
spreads all his sails, and here catches every gale. He says, 
I found all India confederated against you. I found not the 
Mahrattas alone ; I found war through a hundred hostile states 
fulminated against you ; I found the Peshwa, the ISTizara, 
Hj-der Ally, the Eajah of Berar, all combined together for ;^our 
destruction. I stemmed the torrent ; fortitude is my charac- 
ter. I faced and overcame all these difficulties, till I landed 
your affairs safe on shore ; till I stood the saviour of India. 
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My Lords, we of the House of Commons haye before heard 
all this, but we cannot forget that we examined into every 
part of it, and that we did not find a single fact stated by 
him, that was not a ground of censure and reprobation. The 
House of Commons, in the resolutions to which I have al- 
luded, have declared that Mr. Hastings, the first author of 
these proceedings, took advantage of an ambiguous letter of 
tbe court of directors, to break and violate the most solemn, 
the most advantageous, and useful treaty that the Company 
had ever made in India ; and that this conduct of his pro- 
duced the strange and unnatural junction which, he says, he 
found formed against the Company, and with which he had 
to combat. I should trouble your Lordships with but a brief 
statement of the facts, and if I do not enter more at large in 
observing upon them, it is because I cannot but feel shocked 
at the indecency and impropriety of your being obliged to 
hear of that as merit, which the House of Commons has 
condemned in every part. Tour lordships received obliquely 
evidence from the prisoner at your bar upon this subject ; yet 
when we came and desired your full inquiry into it, your- 
lordships, for wise and just reasons, I have no doubt, refused 
our request. I must, however, again protest on the part of 
the Commons against your lordships receiving such evidence 
at all, as relevant to your judgment, unless the House of 
Commons is fully heard upon it. 

But to proceed. — The government of Bombay bad offended 
the Mahratta states, by a most violent and scandalous aggres- 
sion. They afterwards made a treaty of peace with them, 
honourable and advantageous to the Company. This treaty 
was made by Colonel Upton, and is called The Treaty of 
Porunda. Mr. Hastings broke that treaty, upim his declared 
principle, that you are to look in war for thv resources of 
your government. All India was at that tium in peace. 
Hyder Ally did not dare to attack us ; because he was afraid 
that his natural enemies, the Mahrattas, would fall upon lum. 
The Kizam could not attack us, because he was also afraid 
of the Mahrattas. The Mahratta state itself was divided into 
such discordant branches, as to make it impossible for thein 
to unite in any one object ; — ^tbat commonwealth, which cer- 
tainly at that time w'as the terror of India, was so Droken, an 
to render either totally ineffective or easy to be resisted: 
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fcliere was not one government in India that did not look up 
to Great Britain as holding the balance of power, and iu a posi- 
tion to control and do justice to every individual party in it. 
At that juncture Mr. Hastings deliberately broke the treaty 
of Porunda ; and afterwards, by brealcing faith with and 
attacking all the powers, one ai*er another, he produced that 
very union wliich one would hardly have expected that tlie 
incapacity or ill fliith of any governor could have effected. 
Tour lordships shall hear the best and most incontrovertible 
evidence, both of his incapacity and ill faith, and of the con- 
sequences which they produced. It is the declaration of one 
of the latest of their allies, concerning all these proceedings. 
It is contained in a letter from the Eajah of Eerar, directly 
and strongly inculpating Mr. Hastings, upon facts which he 
has never denied, and by arguments which he has never re- 
futed, as being himself the cause of that very junction of all 
the powers of India against us. 

Letter from Beneram Pundit. — As the friendship of the 
English is, at all events, the first and most necessary consider- 
ation, I will therefore exert myself in establishing peace ; 
for the power of making peace with all is the best object ; 
to this all other measures are subservient, and will certainly 
be done by them, the English, Ton write, that after having 
laid the foundation of peace with the Pundit Purdhaun, it is 
requisite that some troops should be sent with General God- 
dard against Hyder Naig, and take possession of his country, 
when all those engagements and proposals may be assented 
to. My reason is confounded in discussing this suggestion 
at a time wdien Hyder Naig is in every respect in alliance 
with the Peishwa, and has assisted, with his soul and life, to 
repel the English. Eor us to unite our troops with those of 
the enemy, and extirpate him, — would not this fix the stamp 
of infamy upon us for ever ? Would any prince, for gener- 
ations to come, ever after assist us, or unite with the Peish- 
W'a? Be yourself the judge, and say wiiether such a con- 
duct would become a prince or not. — Why then do you 
mention it f — why do you write it P 

•‘The case is as follow's . — At first there was the utmost 
enmity between Hyder Haig and the Pundit Purdhaun, and 
there was the fullest intention of sending troops into Hyde? 
oDuntry ; and after the conclusion of the war with 
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.Bombaj' and the capture of Eagonaut Kow, it was finnlj 
resolved to send troops into that quarter ; and a reliance was 
placed in the treaty which was entered into by tlie gentlemen 
of Bombay before the war ; but when Eagonaut again went 
to them, and G-eneral G-oddard was ready to commenee hos« 
tilities — when no regard was paid to the friendly proposals 
made by us and the Pundit Peishwa — when tliey desisted 
from coming to Poonah, agreeable to their promise, and a 
categorical answer was given to the deputies from Pootiah ; 
the ministers of Poonah then consulted among themselves, 
and having advised with the Nabob Nizam ul Bowlah, they 
considered that as enemies were appearing on both sides, and 
it would he difficult to cope with both, what was to be done. 
Peace must be made with one of them, and war must be 
carried on with the other. They wished above all things, in 
fcheir hearts, to make peace with the English gentlemen, and 
to unite with them to punish Hyder Naig; but these gen- 
tlemen had plainly refused to enter into any terms of recon- 
ciliation ; it was therefore advisable to accommodate matters 
with liyder Naig, although he had been long an enemy. — 
’What else could be done ? Having nothing left for it, they 
were compelled to enter into an union with Hyder.” 

My lords, this declaration, made to Mr. Hastings himself, 
was never answ^ered by him; indeed, answered it could not 
be ; because the thing w^as manifest, that all the desolation 
of the Carnatic by Hyder Ally, all these difficulties upon 
which he has insisted, the whole of that union by wffiich he 
was pressed, and against which, as he says, he bore up with 
such fortitude, was his owm work, the consequences of his 
bad faith and his not listening to any reasonable terms of 
peace. 

But, my lords, see what sort of peace he afterwards made. 
I could prove, if I were called upon so to do, from this paper, 
that they have had the folly and madness to produce to yon 
for other purposes, that he might at any time have made a 
better treaty, and have concluded a more secure and advan- 
tageous peace, than that which at last he acceded to : that 
the treaty he made wms both disadvantageous and dishonour- 
able ; inasmuch, as w^e gave up every ally we had, and sacri- 
^ced them to the resentment of the enemy : that Mahadajee 
Scin iia gained by it an empire of a magnitude dangerous to 
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our very existence in India ; tliat this chief was permitted to 
exterminate all the many little gallant nations that stood 
between us and the Mahrattas, and whose policy led them to 
guard against the ambitious designs of that government. 
Almost ail these lesser powers, from central India quite up 
to the mountains that divide India from Tartary, almost all 
tliese, I say, were exterminated by him, or were brought 
under a cruel subjection. The peace he made with Mr. 
Hastings was for the very purpose of doing all this ; and Mr. 
Hastings enabled him, and gave him the means of effecting 
it. xldvert next, my lords, to what he did with other allies. 
By the treaty of Porunda, made by Colonel Upton, and 
which he flagitiously broke, we had acquired what, God 
knows, we little merited from the Mahrattas, twelve lacks 
(£112,000) for the expenses of the war, and a country of 
three lacks of annual revenue, the province of Burratch and 
the Isle of Salset, and other small islands convenient for us 
upon that coast. This was a great, useful, and momentous 
accession of territory and of revenue, and we got it with 
honour ; for not one of our allies was sacrificed by this treaty. 
We had even obtained from the Mahrattas for Eagonaut Eow, 
our support of whom against that government was a principal 
cause of the war, an establishment of a thousand horse, to 
be maintained at their expense, and a jaghire for his other 
expenses of three lacks of rupees per annum, payable 
monthly, with leave to reside within their territories, with 
no other condition than that he should not remove from the 
place fixed for his residence, fa? the purpose of exciting dis- 
turbances against their government. They also stipulated 
for the pardon of all his adherents, except four ; and the only 
condition they required from us was, that we should not 
assist him in case of any future disturbance. But Mr. Hast- 
ings, by his treaty, surrendered that country of three lacks 
of revenue ; he made no stipulation for the expenses of the 
war, nor indemnity for any of the persons whom he had 
seduced into the rebellion, in favour of Eagonaut Eow, He 
gave them all up to the vengeance of their governments, 
without a stroke of a pen in their favour, to be banished, 
confiscated, and undone. And as to Eagonaut Eow, instead 
of getting him this honourable and secure retreat, as he was 
bound to do, this unfortunate, man was ordered to retire to 
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his enemy’s (Mabadajee Scindia^s) country ; or otherwise lie 
was not to receive a shilling for his maintenance. I will now 
ask your lordships whether any man but Mr. Hastings 
would claim a merit with his own country tor having broke/] 
the treaty of Porunda ? Your lordships know the opinion 
of the House of Commons respecting it ; his colleagues in 
council had remonstrated with him upon it, and had stated 
the mischiefs that would result from it ; and Sir Byre Ooote, 
the commander of the Company’s forces, writing at the same 
time from Madras, states, that he thought it would infallibly 
bring down upon them Hy der Ally, who, they had reason 
to think, was Dent upon tlie utter destruction of the power 
of this country in India, and was only w'aiting for some 
crisis in our affairs favourable to his designs. This, my lords, 
is to be one of tlie set-offs against all the crimes, against tlie 
multiplied frauds, cruelties, and oppressions, all the corrupt 
practices, prevarications, and swindlings, that we have al- 
leged against him. 

My lords, it would be gn endless uBdertaking, and such as 
at this hour of the day we, as well as your lordships, are 
little fitted to engage in, if I were to attempt to search into 
and unveil all the secret motives, or to expose, as it deserves, 
the shameless audacity, of this man’s conduct. Hone of your 
lordships can have observed, without astonishment, the selec- 
tion of his merits, as he audaciously calls them, which has 
been brought before you. The last of this selection, in 
particular, looks as if ho meant to revile and spit upon the 
legislature of his country ; because we and you thought it fit, 
and were resolved to publish to all India, that we will not 
countenance offensive warb; and that you felt this so 
strongly, as to pass the first act of a kind that was ever made ; 
namely, an act to limit the discretionary power of govern- 
ment in making war solely ; and because you have done this 
solely, and upon no other account, and for no other reason 
under heaven, than the abase which that man at your bar 
has made of it, and for which abuse be now presumes to 
take merit to himself. I will read this part of the act to 
voqr lordships. 

[Mr. Burke here read 24 Geo. III. cap. 24, sect. 34.] 

And whereas to pursue schemes of conqiiest iind 
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sioii of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wislij the honour, and policy of this nation ; Be ii therefore 
father enacted by the authoiity aforesaid, That it shall not 
be lawful for the G-overnor- General and council of Fort "WiB 
liam aforesaid, without the express command and authority 
of the said court of directors, or of the secret committee of 
the said court of directors, in any case (except where hos^ 
tilities have actually been commenced, or preparations actu- 
ally made for the commencement of hostilities against the 
British nation in India, or against some of the princes or 
states dependent thereon, or whose territories the said united 
Company shall be at such time engaged by any subsisting 
treaty to defender guarantee), either to declare war or com- 
mence hostilities, or enter into any treaty for making war, 
against any of the country princes or states in India, or any 
treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any country princes 
or states ; and that in such case it shall not be lawful for the 
said Governor- General and council to declare war, ot commence 
hostilities, or enter into treaty for making war, against other 
prince or state than such as shall be actually committing hos- 
tilities or making preparations as aforesaid, or to make such 
treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any prince or state, 
but upon the consideration of such prince or state actually 
engaging to assist the Company against such hostilities com- 
menced or preparations made as aforesaid ; and in all cases 
where such hostilities shall be commenced or treaty made, 
the said Governor- General and council shall, by the most ex- 
peditious means they can devise, communicate the same 
unto the said court of directors, together with a full state of 
the information and intelligence upon which they shall have 
commenced such hostilities or made such treaties, and their 
motives and reasons for the same at large.’* 

It is the first act of the kind that ever was made in thij^ 
kingdom, the first statute,.! believe, that ever was made by 
the legislature of any nation upon the subject, and it was 
made solely upon the resolutions to which we had come 
against the violent, intemperate, unjust, and perfidious acts 
of this man at your lordships’ bar, and which acts are now 
produced before your lordships as merits. 

To show further to your lordships how necessary this 
2|ct was, here is a part of his own correspondence, the la^a| 
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tiling I shall beg to read to your lordships, and upon wliicl 
I shall make no other comment, than that you will ieari: 
from it how well British faith was kept by this man ; and 
that it was the violation of British faith which prevented 
our having the most advantageous peace, and brought on all 
the calamities of war. 

It is part of a letter from the minister of the Rajah of Be- 
rar, a man called Beneram Pundit, with whom Mr, Hastings 
was at the time treating for a peace ; and he tells him why 
he might have had peace at that time, and why he had it 
not; and that the cause of it was his own ridiculous and 
even buffoonish perfidionsness, which exposed him to the 
ridicule of all the princes of India, and with him the whole 
British nation. 

“ But afterwards reflecting that it was not advisable for 
me to be in such haste, before I had understood all the con- 
tents of the papers; I opened them in the presence of the 
Maha Rajah, when all the Kharetas letter, copies, and treaties, 
were perused with the greatest attention and care. First, 
they convinced us of your great truth and sincerity, and iliat 
you never, from the beginning to this time, were inclined to 
the present disputes and hostilities ; and next, that you liave 
not included in the articles of the treaty any of your wishes 
or inclinations, and, in short, the garden of the treaty ap- 
peared to us in all its parts green and flourishing. But 
though the fruits of it were excellent, yet they appear different 
from those of Colonel Upton’s treaty (the particulars of 
which I have frequently written to you), and, upon tasting 
them, prove to be bitter and very different, when compared to 
the former articles. How can any of the old and established 
obligations be omitted, and new matters agreed to, which it is 
plain that they will produce and damage ? Some points which 
you have mentioned, under the plea of the faith and observ- 
ance of treaties, are of such a nature that the Poonah min-- 
isters can never assent to them ; in all engagements and im- 
portant transactions, in whieb the words but, and altboiigh, 
and besides^ and whereas, imA whg, and other such words of 
doubt are introduced, it gives an opening to disputes and 
misunderstandings. A. treaty is meant for the entire removal 
01 aU differences, not for the increase of them. My depart* 
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tire lor Poonan nas therefore been delayed.” My lords, con 
Bider to what ironies and insults this nation was exposed, and 
how necessary it was for us to originate that bill, whicli your 
lordships passed into an act of parliament, with Iiis Majesty^a 
assent ; the words but, althou^^Ji, besides, ivhereas, and why, 
and such like, are introduced to give an opening, and so on. 

' Then he desires him to send another treaty, fit for him to 

Sigu. 

“ I have therefore kept the treaty with tlie greatest care 
and caution in my possession, and have taken a copy of it ; 
I have added to each article another, wdiich appeared to me 
proper and advisable ; and without any loss or disadvantage 
to the English, or anything more in favour of the Pundit 
Purdhaun than was contained in the former treaties. This I 
have sent to you, and hope that you will prepare and send a 
treaty conformable to that, without any besides, ovif, or loJiy, 
or but, and loliereas, that as soon as it arrives I may depart 
f for Poonah, and having united with me Eow Mahadajee 

I Scindia, and having brought over the Nabob, Nizam ui Dow- 

! lab, to this business, I may settle and adjust all matters which 

I are in this bad situation. As soon as I have received my 

I dismission from thence, I would set off for Calcutta, and re-^ 

\ present to you everything, which for a long while I have had 

' in my mind, and by this transaction erect to the view of all 

■ the world the standard of the greatness and goodness of the 

r English, and of niy masters, and extinguish the flames of 

\ war with the waters of friendship. The compassing all 

those advantages and happy prospects depends entirely upon 
jour will and consent ; and the power of bringing them to 
an issue is in your hands alone.” 

My lords, you may here see the necessity there was for 
passing the act of parliament which I have just read to you, 
in order to prevent in future the recurrence of that want of 
faith of wliieli Mr. Hastings had been so notoriously guilty, 
and by which he had not only united all India against us, 
and had hindered ns from making, for a long time, any peace 
at aU, but bad exposed the British character to the irony, 
scorn, derision, and insult of the whole people of that vast 
continent. 
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Mj lords, in the progress of this impeachment, you liara 
heard our charges ; you have heard the prisoner’s plea of 
merits ; you have heard our observations on them. In the 
progress of this impeachraent, you have seen the condition 
in wliich Mr. Hastings received Benares ; you have seen the 
condition in which Mr. Hastings received the country of the 
llohillas ; you have seen the condition in which he received 
the country of Oude ; you have seen the condition in which 
he received the provinces of Bengal ; you have seen the 
condition of the country when the native government was 
succeeded by that of Mr. Hastings ; you have seen the hap- 
piness and prosperity of all its inhabitants, from those of the 
fcghest to those of the lowest rank. My lords, you have 
seen the very reverse of all this under the government of 
Mr. Hastings ; the country itself, all its beauty and glory 
ending in a jungle for wild beasts. You have seen Nourish- 
ing families reduced to implore that pity which the poorest 
man and the meanest situation might very well call for. You 
have seen whole nations in the mass reduced to a condition 
of the same distress. These things in his government at 
home: abroad, scorn, contempt, and derision cast upon and 
covering the British name ; war stirred up, and dishonourable 
treaties of peace made, by the total prostitution of British 
faith. Now take, my lords, together all the multiplied de- 
linquencies which we have proved, from the highest degree 
of tyranny to the lowest degree of sharping and cheating, 
and then judge, my lords, whether the House of Commons 
could rest for one moment, without bringing these matters, 
which have baffled all legislation at various times, before you, 
to try at last what judgment will do. Judgment is what 
gives force, effect, and vigour to laws; laws without judg- 
ment are contemptible and ridiculous ; we had better have 
no laws, than laws not enforced by judgments and suitable 
penalties upon delinquents. Be vert, my lords, to ail the sen- 
tences which have heretofore been passed by this high court. 
Look at the sentence passed upon Lord Bacon ; look at the 
sentence passed upon Lord Macclesfield ; and then compare 
the sentences wliich your ancestors have given with the de- 
linquencii^s which were then before them, and you have the 
measure to he taken in your sentence upon the delinquent 
now before you. Your sentence, I say, will be measured 
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accorcluig- to that inile which ought to direct tire judgraent of 
ail courts in like cases, iesseiiiiig it Ibr a lesser offencej and 
aggravating it- for a greater, until the measure of justice is 
completely full. 

My lords, I have done ; the part of the Commons is con- 
cluded. With a trembling solicitude we consign this product 
of our long, long labours to your charge. Take it ! — take it ! 
It is a sacW'd trust. Never before was a cause of such mag- 
nitude submitted to any human tribumi. 

My lords, at this awful close, in the name of the Com- 
mons, and surrounded by tliem, I attest the retiring, I attest 
the advancizig generations, between wdiich, as a link in the 
great chain of eternal order, we stand. — We call this nation, 
we call the world to witness, that the Commons have shrunk 
from no labour ; that we have been guilty of no prevarication ; 
that we have made no compromise with crime ; that we have 
not feared any odium whatsoever, in the long -warfare which 
we have carried on Avith the crimes — with the vices— with 
the exorbitant Avealth — with the enormous and overpowering 
influence of Eastern corruption. This war, my lords, we 
have waged for twenty-two years, and the conflict has been 
fought at your iordsliips’ bar for the lust seven years. My 
lords, twenty-two years is a great space in the scale of the 
life of man ; it is no inconsiderable space in tlio' history of a 
great nation. A business which has so long occupied the 
councils and the tribunals of Great Britain, cannot possibly 
be huddled over in the course of vulgar, trite, and transitoT;y 
events. Nothing but some of those great revolutions that 
break the traditionary cliain of human memory, and alter the 
very face of nature itself, can possibly obscure it. My lords, 
we are all elevated to a degree of importance by it ; the 
meanest of us will, by means of it, more or less become the 
concern of posterity, if we are yet to hope for such a thing 
in the present state of the world as a recording, retrospect- 
ive, civilized posterity ; but this is in the hands of the 
great Disposer of events ; it is not ours to settle hew it 
shall he. My lords, your House yet stands ; it stands as 
a great edifice ; but let me say, that it stands in the midst 
of ruins ; in the midst of the ruins that have been made by 
the greatest moral earthquake that ever convulsed and shat- 
tered this globe of ours. My lords, it has pleased Providence 
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io pUce us in sucli a state, that we appear every moment to 
be upon tlie verge of some great mutations. There is one 
thing, and one thing only, which defies all mutation ; that 
which existed before the world, and will survive the fabrie 
of the world itself; I mean justice ; that justice, which, em- 
anating from the Divinity, has a place in the breast of every 
one of us, given us for our guide with regard to ourselves 
and with regard io others, and which will stand after this 
globe is burned to ashes, our advocate or our accuser before 
the great Judge, when He comes to call upon us for the tenor 
of a well- spent life. 

My lords, the Commons will share in every fate with jmiir 
lordships ; there is nothing sinister which can happen to you., 
in which we shall not be involved ; and if it should so hap- 
pen that we shall be subjected to some of those frightful 
changes which we have seen — if it should happen that jmur 
lordships, stripped of all the decorous distinctions of human 
society, should, by hands at once base and cruel, be led to 
those scaffolds and machines of murder, upon which great 
kings and glorious queens have shed their blood, amidst the 
prelates, amidst the nobles, amidst the magistrates who sup- 
ported their thrones, may you in those moments feel that 
consolation which I am persuaded they felt in the critical 
moments of their dreadful agony! 

My lords, there is a consolation, and a great consolation it 
is, wiiich often happens to oppressed virtue and hillen digni- 
■;:y ; it often happens that the very oppressors and persecutors 
Ihemselves are forced to bear testimony in itwS favour. I do 
got like to go for instances a great xvay back into antiquity. 
I know very well that length of time operates so as to give 
■m air of the fabulous to remote events, which lessens the 
interest and weakens the application of examples. I wish 
^0 come nearer to the present time. Your lordships know 
iiid have heard, for which of us has not known and hea,rd, of 
the parliament of Paris ? The parliament of Paris bad an 
origin very, very similar to that of the great court before 
wliicli I stand ; the parliament of Paris continued to have a 
great resemblance to it in its constitution, even to its fall ; the 
parliament of Paris, my lords, was ; it is gone ! It has passed 
4way ; it has vanished like a dream ! It fell, pierced by tlm 
fi^word of the Compte de Mirabeau. And yet I will say, that 
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that mail, at tlio time of liis inflicting the deatli woiiiid of 
that parliament, produced at once the shortest and the grand* 
est funeral oration that ever was or could he made upon the 
departure of a great court of magistracy. Though he had 
himself smarted under its lash, as every one knows who 
knows his history (and he w^as elevated to dreadful notoriety 
in history), yet when he pronounced the death sentence upon 
that parliament, and inflicted the mortal wound, he declared 
that his motives for doing it were merely political, and that 
their hands were as pure as those of justice itself, which 
they administered — a great and glorious exit, my lords, of a 
great and glorious body ! And never was a eulogy pro- 
nounced upon a body more deserved. They were persons 
in nobility of rank, in amplitude of fortune, in weight of 
authority, in depth of learning, inferior to few of those that 
hear me. My lords, it was but the other day that they sub- 
mitted their necks to the axe ; but their honour Tvas unwoimd- 
ed. Their enemies, the persons who sentenced them to 
death, were lawyers, full of subtlety; they were enemies, 
full of malice ; yet lawyers full of subtlety, and enemies full 
of malice, as they were, they did not dare to reproach them 
with having supported the w'ealthy, the great, and powerful, 
and of having oppressed the weak and feeble, in any of their 
judgments, or of having perverted justice in any one instance 
whatever, through favour, tlirough interest, or cabal. 

My lords, if you must fall, may you so fall! But if you 
stand, and stand I trust you will, together with the fortune 
of this ancient monarcli^^ — together with the ancient laws 
and liberties of this great and illustrious kingdom, may you 
stand as unimpeaclied in lionour as in power ; may you stand 
not as a substitute for virtue, but as an ornament of virtue, 
as a security for virtue ; may you stand long, and long stand 
the terror of tyrants ; may you stand the refuge of afflicted 
nations ; may you stand a sacred temple, for the perpetual 
rfsidence of an inviolable justice 
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10 THE EIGHT HOUf. ■WILHIAM GEEAED HAMILTOST. 

Deae Sir, March, 1703. 

I am now on tlie point of acquiring, through your 
friendship, an establishment,^ which I am sensible is as much 
above my merits as, in any other channel, it may be above my 
reasonable expectations. 1 should think myself inexcusable 
in receiving this pension, and loading your interest with so 
heavy a charge, without apprizing you of those conditions on 
which, alone, I am able to take it; because, when I have 
taken it, I ought no longer to consider myself as possessed 
of my former freedom and independence. 

I have often wished to explain myself fully to you on this 
point. It is against my general notions to trust to writing, 
where it is in one’s power to confer otherwise. But neither 
do you hear, nor do I speak, on this subject, wuth.the same 
ease with which we converse on others. This is but natural; 
and I have therefore chosen this method, as less liable to 
misunderstanding and dispute ; and hope you will be so in- 
dulgent, as to hear me with coolness and attention. 

You may recollect, when you did me the honour to take 
me as a companion in your studies, you found me with the 
little work w^e spoke of last Tuesday, as a sort of rent-charge 
on my thoughts. I informed you of this, and you acquiesced 
in it. You are now so generous, (and it is but strict justice 
to allow that upon all occasions you have been so,) to offer 
to free me from this burthen. But, in fact, though I am 

* Alluding to a pension of £300 per annum, granted this year bv 
Lord Halifiix, then lord -lieutenant of Ireland, upon the application of 
Lis Excellency's secretary ^'•single speech*^ Hamilton. See an ac- 
count of *his affair in Prior's Life of Burke, p. 74, kc 
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extremely desirous of deferring the accomplishment, 1 have 
no notion of entirely suppressing that work ; and this upon 
two principles, not solely confined to that w^ork, hut which 
extend much further, and indeed to the plan of my whole 
life. 

"WhateTer advantages I have acquired, and even timt 
advantage which I must reckon as the greatest and most 
pleasing of them, have been owing to some small degree of 
literary reputation. It will be hard to persuade me that any 
further services which your kindness may propose for me, or 
any in wdiich my friends may wish to cooperate with you, 
wdll not he greatly facilitated by doing something to culti- 
vate and keep alive the same reputation. I am fully sensible, 
that this reputation may be at least as much hazarded, as for- 
warded, by new publications. But because a certain oblivion 
is the consequence, to waiters of my inferior class, of an 
entire neglect of publication, I consider it such a risk as 
sometimes must be run. Bor this purpose, some short time, 
at convenient intervals, and especially at the dead time of 
the year, will be requisite to study and consult proper 
books. These times, as you very well know, cannot be easily 
defined ; nor indeed is it necessary they should. The matter 
may be very easily settled by a good understanding between 
ourselves; and by a discreet liberty, which I think you would 
not wish to restrain, nor I to abuse. I am not so unreason- 
able, nor absurd enough, to think I have any title to so con- 
siderable a share in your interest as I have had, and hope 
still to have, without any or but an insignificant return on 
my side ; especially as I am conscious that my best and most 
continued endeavours are of no very great value. I know 
that your business ought, on all occasions, to have the pre- 
ference; to be the first and the last, and, indeed, in all 
respects, the main concern. All I contend for is, that I may 
not be considered as absolutely excluded from all other 
thoughts, in their proper time and due subordination; 
the fixing the times for them, to be left entirely to yourself. 

I do not remember that, hitherto, any pursuit has been 
stopped, or any plan left defective, through my inattention, 
or through my attention to other matters ; and I protest to 
Giod, I have applied to whatever you hare thought proper to 
set ms, with a vigour and alacrity, and even an eagerness, that 
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I never felt in an j affair of my own whatsoever Tf you 
have not observed this, you have not, I think, observed with 
your usual sagacity. But if you have observed it, and 
attjibuted it to an interested design, which will cease when 
its end is in any degree answered, my mind bears me witness 
that you do not do me justice. I act almost always from my 
present impulse, and with little scheme or design; and 
perhaps, generally, with too little. If you think what I 
have proposed unreasonable, my request is that you will, 
which you may very easily do, get my Lord Halifiix to post- 
pone the pension, and afterwards to drop it. We shall go on 
as before, until some other more satisfactory matter occurs. 
Eor I ahould ill bx'ook an accusation, either direct or implied, 
that I had through your friendship acquired a considerable 
establishment, and afterwards neglected to make any fair 
return in my power. The thought of this has given me 
great pain; and I would not be easy without coming to some 
explanation upon it. In the light I consider things, it can 
create no groat difficulty; hut it may possibly, to you, appear 
otherwise. Let this be how it will, I can never forget the 
obligations — the very many and great obligations — which I 
have already had to you ; and which, in any situation, will 
always give you a right to call on me for anything within iny 
compass. If I do not often acknowledge my sense of them, 
it is because I know you are not very fond of professions, 
nor am I very clever at making them. You will take in 
good part this liberty ; which, sincerely, is not made for the 
purpose of exercising my pen impertinently. Two words 
from you would settle the point, one way or another. 

I am, with the utmost truth, ever yours, 

Edm. Bijbke. 


TO THE EIGHT HO]S^. WILLIAM GEEAED HAMILTON. 

Deae Sib, 

Tour letter, which I received about four o’clock 
yesterday, seemed not to have been written with an intention 
of being answered. However, on considering the matter 
this morning, I thought it respectful to you, and, in a man- 
ner, necessary to myself, to say something to those heavy 
charges which von have made afi:ainst me in our last con- 
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Tersations ; and wMcli, witli a polite acrimony in the ex- 
pression, you have thouglit proper to repeat in your letter. 

I should, indeed, be extremely unhappy, if I felt any 
consciousness at all of that imkindness, of which you have 
so lively a sense. In the six years during which I have had 
the honour of being connected with you, I do not know 
that I have given you one just occasion of complaint; and if 
all things have not succeeded every w^ay to your wishes, I 
may appeal to your own equity and candour, whether the 
failure was owing to anything wrong in my advice, or in- 
attention in my conduct ; I can honestly affirm, and your 
heart will not contradict me, that in all cases I preferred 
your interest to my own. I made you, and not myself, the 
first object in every deliberation. I studied your advance- 
ment, your fortune, and your reputation in everything, witli 
zeal and earnestness ; and sometimes with an anxiety, which 
has made many of my hours miserable. Nobody could be 
more ready than I was to acknowledge the obligations I bad 
to you ; and if I thought, as in some instances I did, and do 
still think, I had cause of dissatisfaction, I never expressed 
it to others, or made yourself uneasy about them, f acted, 
in every respect, with a fidelity which, I trust, cannot be 
impeached. If there he any part of my conduct in life, 
upon which I can look with entire satisfaction, it is my 
behaviour with regard to you. 

So far as to the past : with regard to the present, what is 
that unkindness and misbehaviour of which you complain ? 
My heart is full of friendship to you; and is there a single 
point which the best and most intelligent men have fixed, as 
a proof of friendship and gratitude, in which I have been 
dtfficient, or in which I threaten a failure ? What you blame 
is only this, that I wil not consent to bind myself to you, 
for no less a term than my whole life, in a sort of domestic 
situation, for a consideration to be taken out of your private 
fortune; that is, to circumscribe my hopes, to give up even 
the possibility of liberty, and absolutely to annihilate my- 
self for ever. I beseech you, is the demand, or the refusal, 
the act of unkinduess ? If ever sucli a test of fiiemdship 
was proposed, in any instance, to any man living, I admit 
that my conduct has been unkind ; and, if you please, un- 
gratefiii. 
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If I had accepted your kind oifers, and afterwards refused 
to abide bj the condition you annex to them, you then 
would have had a good right to tax me with unkindness. 
But what hate I done, at the end of a very long, however I 
confess unprofitable, service, but to prefer my own liberty to 
the offers of advantage you are pleased to make me ; and, at 
the same time, to tender you the continuance of those 
services (upon which partiality alone induces you to set any 
value) in the most disinterested manner, as iar as I can do 
it, consistent with that freedom to which, for a long time, I 
have determined to sacrifice every consideration, and which 
I never gave you the slightest assurance that I had any 
intention to surrender ; whatever my private resolves may 
have been in case an event had happened, which (so far as 
concerns myself) I rejoice never to have taken place ? You 
are kind enough to say, that you looked upon my friendship 
as valuable ; but hint that it has not been lasting. I really 
do not know when, and by what act, I broke it off. I should 
be wucked and mad to do it ; unless you call that a lasting 
friendship, which all mankind would call a settled servitude, 
and which no ingenuity oan distinguish from it. Once more, 
put yourself in my situation, and judge for me. If I have 
spoken too strongly, you will be so good to pardon a man on 
his defence, in one of the nicest questions to a mind that has 
any feeling. I meant to speak fully, not to offend. I am 
not used to defend my conduct ; nor do I intend, for the 
future, to fall into so bad a habit. I have been warmed to 
it by the imputation you threw on me ; as if I deserted you 
on account solely of your want of success. On this, how^ 
ever, I shall say nothing, because perhaps. I should grow still 
warmer; and I would not drop one loose word which might 
mark the least disrespect^ and hurt a friendship which has 
been, and I flatter myself will be, a satisfaction and an 
honour to me. I beseech you that you will judge of me with 
a little impartiality and temper. I iiope I have said nothing 
in our last interview which could urge you to the passion 
you speak of. If anything fell which was strong in the ex- 
pression, I believe it was from you, and not from me, and it 
is right that I should bear more than I then heard. I said 
nothing, but what I took the liberty of mentioning to you a 
year ago, in Dublin: I gave you no reason to think I had 
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made any change in my resolution. We, notwithstanding^ 
have ever since, until within these few days, proceeded as 
usual. Permit me to do so again. No man living can have 
a higher veneration than I have for your abilities, or can 
set a higher value on your friendship, as a great private 
satisfiiction, and a very honourable distinction. I am much 
obliged to you for the favour you intend me, in sending to 
me in three or four days (if you do not send sooner), when 
you have had time to consider this matter coolly. I will 
again call at your door, and hope to be admitted ; 1 beg it, 
and cm treat it. At the same time do justice to the single 
motive which I have for desiring this favour, and desiring it 
in this manner. I hare not wrote all this tiresome matter 
in hopes of bringing on an altercation in writing, which you 
are so good to me as to decline personally; and which, in 
either wmy, I am most solicitous to shun. A¥hat I say is, on 
reviewing it, little more than I have laid before you in 
another manner. It certainly requires no answer. 1 ask 
pardon for my prolixity, which my anxiety to stand well in 
your opinion has caused. 

I am, with great truth, 

Tour most aifectionate and most obliged 
humble Servant, 

Edm. Bueke. 


TO THE MABQUIS OE EOCKINGHAM. 

Mr BEAU Loeb, Gregories, September (12tb), 1769. 

Our meeting was held yesterday ; the ostensible parti- 
culars of which Lord Temple took care to transmit immedi- 
ately to the newspaper. I shall not, therefore, trouble your 
lordship with them here. V ery little pains were taken to form 
a striking appearance on the day; how^ever, it proved beyond 
expectation. Aubrey^ was the only person who seemed to 
have acted rightly ; he came into the town on horseback at 
the head of sixty-five freeholders. However, when we got 
into the town-hall, it was quite full; there were not fewer, 
I imagine, than four hundred, many of them substantial peo- 
ple, who came forward to the work with a good countenance, 

I ^ul^qi^ently Sir Arthrey. JC. P. 
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and an alacrity equal to tliat of the third regiment of guards.* 
Everything had been done to traverse us; the terrors of the- 
Hxuise of Coinnions were held over many, and the word was, 
“ The king will despise your petitions, and then what will 
you do ? Will you go into rebellion ? &c. &c. The Tories 

in general stayed away, O^Brien, in his speech, let fly at 
the Earl of Bute, and was rather for giving a more Whiggish 
complexion to the meeting, tlian would be quite prudent in 
a county where the others were so strong, and in which some 
of them voted with us, though they did not choose to appear 
on this occasion. But on the w^hole he did very well. No 
Grenville, except George’s eldest son,^ a very sensible boy, 
and as well disposed to a little faction as any of his family. 
We were told we should have bad Harry Grenville, but 
Lor|| Temple found out that he was no freeholder in the 
county. His lordship, after dinner, made an apology for 
George’s absence, declaring, that he highly approved the 
principles of the meeting, but thought he should be able to 
defend it with the greater weight if he were not present at it. 
This was awkward, and awkwardly delivered. At the dinner 
it was thought necessary that the gentlemen should not dine 
all together; accordingly, Lord Temple stayed at one house, 
and Lord Yerney and some more of us went to the other. 
In order to preserve a ha»*mony in our toasts, they sent them 
to us from the house we had left, where they had been de- 
vised. An attempt was made to insinuate a great deal of 
Grenvilleism into the meeting. However, something was 
done a little to balance it ; and a toast that had been sent 
down in an improper mode, about Yorkshire, was dressed by 
Aubrey and O’Brien in somewhat a better manner. What 
thirk you of the three united brothers?^ The freeholders 
dined, as we did all, at a market-ordinary, for which we paid 
our shillings. Afterwards, wine was given at the expense of 
Lord Y. and Lord T . The first part was necessary, be- 

cause the freeholders had been nformed that there was to 
be no treating; and they were to be induced to come by the 

^ AliiKliiig to the employment of the military in St. George’s Fields, iu 
the preceding year. 

“ George, afterwards third Earl Temple. 

' Lord Chatham, and liis brothers by marriage, Lord Temple and Ms 
Gccrge Grenville. 
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moderation of the expense. The other was proper to con- 
clude the day cheerfiiily, and it had a very good effect I 
take it the signature will be general. Above three hundred 
signed upon the spot. We have not, I believe, two thou- 
sand in the county. ^ ^ ^ # 

# ^ ^ # # . 

Believe me, with the sincerest and most cordial atlaeli" 
meat, my dear lord, 

Your ever obedient and obliged 
humble Servant, 

Edm. Burke. 


TO ARTHUR XOUNG, ESQ.^ 

Pear Sir, October, 1771. 

I should certainly, before this, have done myself tiie 
honour of visiting your farm, and have endeavoured to profit 
by what I should see, and much more by what I should hear 
at it, but that the hourly, and hitherto constantly disap- 

f ointed, expectation of my brother’s arrival from the West 
ndies has detained and still detains me at home. I do n’t, 
liowever, altogether despair of the pleasure of paying you my 
respects before the winter sets in. I have now gone mi- 
nutely through your last tour, and. the synopsis, with which 
you have so properly and judiciously closed it. Some things 
of moment are, 1 think, clearly and decisively ascertained ; 
but still a cloud remains over some of the most important 
and interesting questions in husbandry; and you are too far 
removed from the unfairness of system-makers, to turn our 
eyes away from that cloud when you are unable to dispel it. 
It appears such as it is ; and you have not called in the aid 
of fancy and opinion to supply the want of real knowledge. 
One of tlie grand points in controversy (a controversy, iu« 
deed, chiefly carried on between practice and speculation) is 
that of deep-ipflougliing , In your last volume you seem, on 
the whole, rather against that practice, and have given several 
reasons for your judgment, which deserve to be very well 
considered. In order to know how we ought to plough, we 

The distinguished writer on agriculture, and promoter of rural econo- 
my ; appointed secretary to the Board of Agriculture, on its establishment 
m 1793. 
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ought to know wliat end it is we propose to ourselves in that 
operation. The first and instrumental end is to divide the 
soil ; the last and ultimate end, so far as regards the plants, 
is to facilitate the pushing of the blade upwards, and the 
shooting of the roots in all the inferior directions. There is 
further proposed a more ready admission of external indu- 
ences, the rain, the sun, and the air, charged with all those 
heterogeneous contents which are suspended in that great 
universal menstruum, some, possibly all, of which, are ne- 
cessary for the nourishment of tlie plants. By ploughing 
deep you answer these ends in a greater mass of the soil. 
This would seem in favour of deep-ploughing, as nothing else 
than accomplishing, in a more perfect maimer, those very 
ends for which you are induced to plough at all. But doubts 
here arise, only to he solved by experiment. First, is it 
quite certain that it is good for the ear and grain of farinace- 
ous plants, that their roots should spread and descend into 
tlie ground to the greatest possible distances and depths ? 
Is there not some limit in this ? We know that, in timber, 
what makes one part flourish, does not equally conduce to 
the benefit of all; and that which may be beneficial to the 
wood, does not equally contribute to the quantity and good- 
ness of the fruit, and vice versd, that what increases the fruit 
largely is often far from serviceable to the tree. Secondly, 
is that looseness to great depths, supposing it useful to one 
of the species of plants, equally useful to all? Thirdly, 
though the external influences, the rain, the sun, the air, act 
undoubtedly a part, and a large part, in vegetation, does it 
follow that they are equally salutary in any quantities, at 
any depths ; or that though it may be useful to diffuse one 
of these agents as extensively as may be in the earth, that 
therefore it will be equally useful to render the earth in the 
same degree pervious to all? It is a dangerous way of rea- 
soning in physics, as well as morals, to conclude, because a 
given proportion of anything is advantageous, that the dou- 
ble will be twice as good, or that it will be good at alL 
Neither in the one nor the other is it always true that two 
and two make four. Fourthly, there are other properties 
in soil, besides its looseness or tenacity, which may make it 
dangerous to apply earth of certain properties to the plants 
by deep ploughing. The minerals, in general, seem unp^or 
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pitlous to vegetation; some cla3^s seem to be of tbe same 
noxious quality, and this, if true, makes an exception to 
deep-ploughing upon bottoms mixed with such substances, 
supposing the principle of deep-ploughing to be otlierwise 
generally sound. ^ Under this head comes the general ob- 
jection of farmers against ploughing up the dead earth, or 
going beyond what is called the staple; that is, that body of 
dark-coloured mould, which seems to be in part formed of 
rotten vegetables and animal substances. All these are 
doubts and questions not to be passed over lightly ; espe- 
cially the last, because it comes from men of much experi- 
ence, and is not a local objection, from the particular nature 
of a certain substratum, but supposes an universal inaptitude 
in ail soils, beyond a certain depth, for the purposes of vege- 
tatiou. 


TO CHARLES TOWHSHEKO, ESQ. 

Bear Sir, October 17th, 1771. 

T am much obliged to you for the kind part you have 
taken, on the report of our friend Fitzherbert’s conversation 
about the author of Junius. You have done it in a manner 
that is just to me, and delicate to both of us. I am indeed 
extremely ready to believe, that he has had no share in cir- 
culating an opinion so very injurious to me, as that I am 
capable of treating the character of my friends, and even my 
own character, with levity, in order to be able to attack that 
of others with the less suspicion. When I have anything to 
object to persons in power, they know very well that 1 use 
no sort of managements towards them, except those which 
every honest man owes to his own dignity. If I thought it 
necessary to bring the same charges against them into a 
more public discussion than that of the House of Commons, 
I should use exactly the same freedom, making myself, in 
the same manner, liable to all the consequences. You ob- 
, serve very rightly, that no fair man can believe me to be the 
author of J imius. Such a supposition might tend, indeed, to 
raise the estimation of my powers of writing above their just 
value. Not one of my friends does, upon that flattering 
principle, give me for the writer ; and when my enemies en- 
deavour to fix Junius upon me, it is not for the sake of 
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giving me credit of an able performance. My friends 1 Iia’ve 
satisiitd ;““my enemies shall never have any direct satisfac- 
tion from me. The ministry, I am told, are convinced of my 
having written Junius, on the authority of a miserable book- 
seller’s preface, which I have read since I saw^ you, in which 
there are not three lines of common truth or sense, and 
which defames me, if possible, with more falsehood and 
malignity, than the libellers whom they pay for that worthy 
purpose. This argument of theirs only serves to show how 
much their malice is superior to their discernment. Por 
some years, and almost daily, they have been abusing me in 
the public papers; and (among other pretences for their 
scurrility) as being the author of the letters in question. I 
have never once condescended to take the least notice of 
their invectives, or publicly to deny the fact upon which 
some of them were grounded. At the same time, to you, or 
to any of my friends, I have been as ready as I ought to be, 
in disclaiming in the most precise terms, writings, that are 
aa superior perhaps to my talents, as they are most certainly 
different in many essential points from my regards and my 
principles, I am, with the greatest truth and affection. 

My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Edm. Bukke. 

I only wait my brother’s arrival to pay my visit to 
ErognalL 


TO A. PEirsSIAN GENTLEMAN. 

SiE, 1772. 

Permit me to return you my most sincere thanks for 
the honour of your very obliging letter. N othing can be more 
polite than the offer of your correspondence, and nothing 
more acceptable than your specimen of it. 

I hope you will not look on the long delay of my acknow- 
ledgments, as a proof that I want the fullest sense of the 
great favour I have received. I owed you the best con- 
sidered and the best informed judgment I could make, on 
the question which you proposed. Q'he answer might affect 
your property, vdiicli you will give me leave to regard as a 
matter far from indifferent to me. After all, I am obliged 
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to own to you that the more I have inquired, and the 
more I have reflected, the less capable I find myself of 
giving you any advice on which I can venture to confide. 
I have never had any concern in the funds of the East 
India Company, nor have taken any part whatsoever in 
its affairs, except when they came beiore me in the course 
of parliamentary proceedings. Of late years the inter- 
vention of the claims and powers of government, the 
magnitude of the possessions in the East, which have 
involved the concerns of the Company with the contentions 
of parties at home, and with the mass of the polities of Asia 
aiicl Europe, together with many other particulars, have ren- 
dered ail reasonings upon that stock a jnatter of more intri- 
cacy and delicacy than whilst the Company was restrained 
within the limits of a moderate commerce. However, one 
advantage has arisen from the magnitude of this object, and 
the discussions which have grown from its importance, that 
almost everything relative to it is become very public. The 
proceedings in parliament and in the India House have 
given as many lights to the foreign stockholders as to the 
inhabitants of this kingdom. Many persons on the conti- 
nent, as well as here, are more capable of giving you good 
information than I am; I dare not risk an opinion. I am 
persuaded you will have the goodness to excuse a caution, 
which has its rise from my extreme tenderness towards your 
interest. 

With regard to general politics, you judge very properly 
that we are more removed from them than you are, who live 
in the centre of the political circle. • However, though 
situated in the circumference, we have our share of concern 
and curiosity. I am happy to receive that information which I 
have no right to expect, and no ability to requite. My 
situation is very obscure and private, and I have scarce any- 
thing to do, but W' ith the minute detail of our own internal eco- 
nomy. To this I confine myself entirely. As to the grand 
j^nachine, I admire its effects, without being often able to 
comprehend its operations, or to discover its springs. I look 
on these events as historical. The distance of place, and 
absence from management, operate as remoteness of time. I 
am obliged to you for your account of bis Prussian Majesty’s 
miUtary arrangements. T make no doubt that a prince so 
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wise and politic lirill improve his new acquisitions (for I am 
not to call them conquests) to the best advantage for bis 
power and greatness. I agree no less with your observation, 
that it was extremely fortunate the three great allied powers 
were able to hnd a fourth which was utterly unable to resist 
any one of them, and mucb less all united. If this circum- 
stance had not concurred with their earnest inclinations to pre- 
serve the public tranquillity, they might have been obliged to 
find a discharge for the superfluous strength of their pletho- 
ric habits in the destruction of the finest countries in Europe. 

One great branch of the alliance has not been quite so fortun- 
ate. Eussia seems to me still to retain, though under Eiiro- 
j?ean forms and names, too much of the Asiatic spirit in its go- 
vernment and manners to be long well poised and secure within 
itself; and without that advantage, nothing I apprehend can 
be done in a long struggle. Turkey is not i)rey, at least, for 
those whose motions are soinetiines indeed precipitate, but 
seldom alert. The nature of the Turkish frontier provinces, 
an immense foss-diteh (if I may so call it) of desert, is a de- 
fence made indeed, in a great measure, at the expense of 
mankind, but still it is a great defence; and the applicability, 
if not the extent, of the Turkish resources are much greater 
than those of their northern enemy. It is not now likely 
that my paradoxical wish should be answered, or that I 
should live to see the Turkish barbarism civilized by the 
liussian. I don’t wish well to the former power. Any 
people but the Turks, so seated as they are, would have been 
cultivated in three hundred years ; but they grow more 
gross in the very native soil of civility and refinement. I 
was sorry for the late misfortunes of the Eussians ; but I 
did not so well know how much of it they owed to their own 
obstinacy. Misfortunes are natural and inevitable to those 
who refuse to take advantage of the king of Prussia’s lights 
and talents. Ton say that he was their Cassandra: if so, 
tliese people are inexcusable indeed; surely nothijig could 
be less remote than his predictions from the ravings of vir- 
gin simplicity. They ere oracles directly from the very 
tripod of Apollo, The rest of mankind do more justice to 
the heroic intellect, as well as to the other great qualities, oi 
the king your master. 

Pray, dear sir, w^hat is next ? These powers will con 
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fcinue armed. Their arms must have employment. Poland 
was but a breakfast, and there are not manj Polands to be 
found. Where will they dine ? After all our love of tran- 
quillity, and all expedients to preserve it, alas, poor Peace ! 


TO WILLIAM BUEGH, ESQ.' 

Deae Sir, Westminster, Pebruary 9, 1775. 

I beg you will not think that my delay in returning 
you the proof-sheet of your most ingenious and most obliging 
dedication could proceed from a want of the liveliest sen- 
sibility to the great honour you have done me, I now 
return the proof with my sincerest and most grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 

Some topics are touched in that dedication, on which I 
could wdsh to explain myself to you. I should have been 
glad to do it through Mr. Mason ; but to my great loss, on 
this and many other accounts, he left town suddenly. In- 
deed, at that time and ever since, the pressure of American 
business on one hand, and a petition against my election on 
the other, left me not a single minute at my disposal, and I 
have now little leisure enough to explain myself clearly on 
some points in that dedication, which I either misunderstand, 
or they go upoc a misapprehension of some part of my pub- 
lic conduct ; foi which reason I wish, if I might presume to 
interfere, that they may be a little altered. 

It is certain that I have, to the best of my power, sup- 
ported the establishment of the church, upon grounds and 
principles which I am happy to find countenanced by your 
approbation. This you have been told ; but you have not 
heard that I supported also the petition of the dissenters^ 
for a larger toleration than they enjoy at present under the 
letter of the act of King William. In fact, my opinion 
in favour of toleration goes far beyond the limits of that 
act, which was no more than a provision for certain sets 
of men, under certain circumstances, and by no means 
what is commonly called an act of toleration.’* I am 
greatly deceived, if my opinions on this subject are not 
consistent with the strictest and the best supported church 

* Author of a scriptural confutation of Mr. Lindsey's Apology; ^u<i, 
^ an inquiry into the belief of the Christians of the first three centoics. 
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establish ment, I cannot consider c ir dissenters, of almost 
any kind, as schismatics ; whatever some of their leaders 
.might originally have been in the eye of Him, vrho alone 
knows whether they acted under the direction of such a 
conscience as they had, or at the instigation of pride and 
passion. There are many things amongst most of them 
which I rather dislike than dare to condemn. My ideas of 
toleration go far beyond even theirs. I would give a Ml 
civil protection, in which I include an immunity from all 
disturbance of their public religious worship, and a power of 
teaching in schools as well as temples, to Jews, Mahometans, 
and even Pagans ; especially if they are already possessed of 
those advantages by long and prescriptive usage, which is as 
sacred in this exercise of rights as in any other. Much 
more am I inclined to tolerate those whom I look upon as 
our brethren. I mean all those who profess our common 
hope, extending to all the reformed and unreformed churches, 
both at home and abroad ; in none of whom I find anything 
capitally amiss, but their mutual hatred of each other* I 
can never think any man a heretic, or schismatic, by educa- 
iion. It must be, as I conceive, by an act in which bis own 
choice (influenced by biameable passions) is more concerned 
than it can be by his early prejudices, and his being aggre- 
gated to bodies, for whom men naturally form a great degree 
of* reverence and affection. This is my opinion, and my con- 
duct has been conformable to it. Another age will see it 
more general ; and I think that this general affection to 
religion will never introduce indifference, but will rather 
increase real zeal, Christian fervour, and pious emulation ; 
that it will make a common cause against Epicurism, and 
everything that corrupts the mind and renders it imw^orthj 
of its family.^ But toleration does not exclude national 
preference, either as to mode or opinions, and all the lawful 
and honest means which may be used for the support of that 
preference. 

1 should be bappy to converse with you, and sneb as you, 
on these subjects, and to unlearn my mistaken opinions, if 
such they should be ; for, however erroneous, I believe 
there is no evil ingredient in them. In looking over that 
dedication, if yon should agree with me, tliat there are some 
^ That is,— of its origin. 
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expressions that carry vith them an idea of my pushing my 
ideas of church establishment further than 1 do, you will 
naturally soften or change them accordingly. I do not know 
very well how to excuse the great liberty I take, in troubling 
you with observations, where I ought to speak only my ob- 
ligations. Be assured, that I feel myself extremely honoured 
by your good opinion, and shall be made very happy by your 
friendshix3. 

I am with the greatest esteem, <fec. 


TO THE MARQUIS OE ROCKIlS’-aHAM. 

Mr HEAR Lord, August 23, 1775. 

When I was last in town, I wrote a short letter, by 
Mr. Thesiger. But I opened all I had in my thoughts so 
fully to Lord John Cavendish, who was then setting out for 
the north, that I do not know whether it be necessary to 
trouble your lordship any further upon the unhappy subject 
of that letter and conversation. However, if I did not write 
something on that subject, I should be incapable of widting 
at all. It has, I confess, taken entire possession of my mind. 

We are, at length, actually involved in that war which your 
lordship, to your infinite honour, has made so many efforts 
to keep at a distance. It has come upon us in a mannr more 
disagreeable and unpromising than the most gloomy prog- 
nostic had ever foretold it. Your lordship’s observation on 
the general temper of the nation at this crisis is certainly 
just. If an}^ indication is to be taken from external appear- 
ances, the king is entirely satisfied with the present state of 
his government. His spirits at his levees, at the play, every- 
where, seem to be remarkably good. His ministers, too, are 
perfectly at their ease. Most of them are amusing themselves 
in the country, while England is disftirnished of its forces in 
the face of armed Europe, and Gibraltar and Minorca are de- 
livered over to the custody of. foreigners. They are at their 
ease relative to the only point which could give them anxiety, 
— they arc assured of their places. 

As to the good people of England, they seem to partake 
every day, more and more, of the character of that adminis- 
tration wh'ch they have been induced to tolerate. I am satis- 
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fied, that within a few years there has been a great charge 
in the national character. We seem no longer that eager, 
inquisitive, jealous, fiery people, which we have been formerly, 
and which we have been a very short time ago. The people 
look back, without pleasure or indignation; and forward, 
without hope or fear. No man commends the measures 
which have been pursued, or expects any good from those 
which are in preparation ; but it is a cold, languid opinion, 
like wbat men discover in affairs that do not concern them. 
It excites to no passion ; it prompts to no action. 

In all this state of things 1 find my observation and intel- 
ligence perfectly agree with your lordship’s. In one point, 
indeed, 1 have the misfortune to differ. I do not think that 
weeks, or even months, or years, wuil bring the monarch, the 
ministers, or the people, to feeling. To bring the people to 
a feeling, such a feeling, I mean, as tends to amendment or 
alteration of system, there must be plan and management. 
Ail direction of public humour and opinion must originate in 
a few. Pei'haps a good deal of that humour and opinion 
must be owing to such direction. Events supply materials ; 
times furnish dispositions ; but conduct alone can bring them 
to bear to any useful purpose. I never yet knew an instance 
of any general temper in the nation, that might not have been 
tolerably w^li traced to some particular persons. If things 
are left to themselves, it is my clear opinion that a nation 
may slide down fair and softly from the highest point of 
grandeur and prosperity to the low'est state of imbecility and 
meanness, without any one’s marking a particular period in 
this declension, without asking a question about it, or in the 
least speculating on any of the innumerable acts which have 
stolen in this silent and insensible revolution. Every event 
so prepares the subsequent, that, when it arrives, it produces 
no surprise, nor any extraordinary alarm. I am certain that 
if pains, great and immediate pains, are not taken to prevent 
it, such must be the fate of this country. We look to the 
merchants in vain — -they are gone from us, and from them- 
selves. They consider America as lost, and they look to 
administration for an indemnity. Hopes are accordingly 
held out to them, that some equivalent for their debts will 
be provided. In the mean time, the leading men among 
then are kept full fed with contracts, and remittances, and 
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jobs of all descriplions ; and they are indefatigable in their 
endearoiirs to keep the others quiet, with the prospect of 
their share in those einoluments, of which they see their ad- 
visers already so amply in possession. They all, or the great- 
est niiinber of them, begin to snuff the cadaverous hmit gout 
of lucrative war. War, indeed, is become a sort of substitute 
for commerce. The freighting business never was so lively, 
on account of the prodigious taking up for transport service. 
Great orders for provisions and stores of all kinds, new cloth* 
ing for the troops and tlie intended six thousand Canadians, 
puts life into the woollen manufacture ; and a number of men 
of war, ordered to be equipped, has given a pretence for such 
a quantity of nails and otlier iron work, as to keep the midland 
parts tolerably quiet. All this, with the incredible increase 
of the northern market since the peace between Bussia and 
the Porte, keeps up tlie spirits of the mercantile world, and 
induces them to consider the American war, not so much 
their calamity, as their resource in an inevitable distress. 
This is the state of most, not of all the merchants. 

All this, however, would not be of so much consequence. 
The great evil and danger will be the full and decided en- 
gagement of parliament in this war. Then we shall he 
thoroughly dipped, and then there will be no way of getting 
out, but by disgracing England, or enslaving America. In 
that state, ministry has a lease of power, as long as the war 
continues. The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a 
dangerous juncture to ministers ; but a determined state of 
the one or the other is a pretty safe position. When their 
cause, however absurdly, is made the cause of the nation, the 
popular cry will be with them. The style will be, that their 
hands must be strengthened by an unreserved confidence. 
When that cry is once raised, and raised it infallibly will be, 
if not prevented, the puny voice of reason will not be heard. 
As sure as we have now an existence, if the meeting of par- 
liament should catch your lordship and your friends in an 
unprepared state, nothing but disgrace and ruin can attend 
the cause you are at the head of. Parliament will plunge 
over head and ears. They will vote the war with every sup- 
ply of domestic and foreign force. They will pass an act of 
attainder they will lay their hands upon the press. The 
ministers will even procure addresses from those very mer- 
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chants, who, last session, harassed them with petitions ; and 
then, — what is left for us, but to spin out of our bowels, 
under the frowns of the court aud the hisses of the people, 
the little slender thread of a peevish and captious opposition, 
unworthy of our cause and ourselves, and without credit, 
concurrence, or popularity in the nation ! 

I hope I am as little awed out of my senses by the fear of 
vulgar opinion, as most of my acquaintance. I think, on a 
fair occasion, I could look it in the fice ; but speaking of the 
prudential consideration, we know that all opposition is ab- 
solutely crippled, if it can obtain no kind of support without 
doors. If this should be found impracticable, I must revert 
to my old opinion, that much the most edectual and much 
the most honourable course is, without the obligation of a 
foriTial secession, to absent ourselves from parliament. My 
experience is worth nothing, if it has not made it as clear lo 
me as the sun, that, in ailairs like these, a feeble opposition 
is the greatest service which can be done to ministry; and 
surely, if there be a state of decided disgrace, it is to add to- 
the power of your enemies by every step you take to distress 
them. 

I am confident that your lordship considers my importu- 
nity with your usual goodness. You will not attribute my 
earnestness to any improper cause. I shall, therefore, make 
no apology for urging, again and again, how necessary it is 
for your lordship and your great friends most seriously to 
take under immediate deliberation what you are to do in this 
crisis. Nothing like it has happened in your political life. 
I protest to Grod, I think that your reputation, your duty, 
and the duty aud honour of us all, who profess your senti- 
ments, from the highest to the lowest of us, demand at this 
time one honest, hearty effort, in order to avert the heavy 
calamities that are impending; to keep our hands from 
blood, and, if possible, to keep the poor, giddy, thoughtless 
people of our country from plunging headlong into this im- 
pious war. If the attempt is necessary, it is honourable. 
You will, at leao^, have the comfort that nothing has been 
left undone, on your part, to prevent the worst mischief that 
can befall the public. Then, and not before, you may shake 
the dust from your feet, and leave the people and their 
leaders to their own conduct and fortune. 
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I see, indeed, many, many difficulties in the way ; but we 
have known as great, or greater, give way to a regular series 
of judicious and active exertions. This is no time for taking 
public business in their course and order, and only as a pare 
in the scheme of life, which comes and goes at its proper 
periods, and is mixed in with occupations and amusements. 
It calls for the whole of the best of us ; and everything else, 
however just or even laudable at another time, ought to give 
way to this great, urgent, instant concern. Indeed, my dear 
lord, you are called upon in a very peculiar manner, Ame- 
rica is yours. Ton have saved it once, and you may very 
possibly save it again. The people of that country are worth 
preserving ; and preserving, if possible, to England. I be- 
lieve your lordship remembers that last year or the year 
before, I am not sure which, you fixed your quarters for 
a while in London, and sent circular letters to your friends 
who w^ere concerned in the business on which you came to 
town. li was on occasion of the Irish absentee-tax. Your 
friends met, and the attempt was defeated. It may be worth 
your lordship’s consideration, whether you ought not, as 
soon as possible, to draw your principal friends together. 
It may he then examined, whether a larger meeting might 
not be expedient, to see whether some plan could not be 
thought of for doing something in the counties and towns. 
The October meeting at Newmarket will be too late in the 
year, and then the business of the meeting would take up 
too much time from the other. 

It might be objected to doing anything in this immature 
condition of the public temper, that the interests of your 
lordship’s friends might suffer in making an attempt, whic.h 
might be vigorously and rather generally opposed and coun- 
terworked, On ordinary occasions this might be a matter of 
very serious consideration. The risk ought to be propor- 
tioned to the object ; but this is no ordinary occasion. In 
the iSrst place, 1 lay it down that the present state of oppo- 
sition is so bad, that the worst judged and most untimely 
exertions would only vary the mode of its utter dissolution. 
Such a state of things justifies every hazard. But, supposing 
our condition better, what is an interest cultivated for, but 
its aptness for public purposes ? And for what public pur- 
pose do gentlemen wait, that will be more \\orthy of the use 
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of all tlie interests they Have ? I should certainly considei 
the affair as desperate, if your success in such an effort de- 
pended on anything like an unanimous concurrence in the 
nation. But in times of trouble, this is impossible. In such 
times, it is not necessary. A minority cannot make or carry 
on a war ; but a minority, well composed and acting steadily, 
may clog a war in such a manner, as to make it not very 
easy to proceed. When you once begin to show yourselves, 
many will he animated to join you, who are now faint and 
uncertain. Your adversaries will raise the spirit of your 
friends; and the very contest will excite that concern and 
curiosity in the nation, the want of which is now the worst 
part of the public distemper. 

Lord John has given your lordship an account of the 
scheme we talked over, for reviving the importance of the 
city of London, by separating the sound from the rotten con- 
tract-hunting part of the mercantile interest, uniting it with 
the corporation, and joining both to your lordship. There 
are now some facilities attending such a design. Lord Chat- 
ham is, in a manner, out of the question; and the court 
have lost, in him, a sure instrument of division in every 
public contest. Baker was chiefly relied on for our main 
part in this work. He was willing to do his part ; but, lo ! 
he is called away to another part ; and if he is not yet mar- 
ried to Miss Conyers, he will in a very few days. This puts 
us back. Nothing I believe can be done in it till the Duke 
of Portland comes to town ; and then we shall have a centre 
to turn upon. Hand, of Leeds, and some other friends, 
might feel the pulse of the people of Leeds and the adjacent 
country. Jack Lee would not let his assistance be wanting 
on sucii an occasion, and in such a cause; but if Sir George 
Savile could be persuaded to come forward =» # ^ 

^ # # # # # # # # 

I must instantly set off for Bristol. The enclosed will let 
your lordship see the necessity of it. The horrid expense of 
these expeditions would keep me at home; but that city is 
going headlong to the dust, through the manoeuvres of the 
court and of the Tory party; hut principally through the 
absurd and paltry behaviour of my foolish colleague. I shall 
bo there on the 28th for the assizes; as appearing to go on 
a particular occasion, may give me an excuse for not con* 
tinuing long in that quarter. . 
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I Lave seen J. D. and Penn. The former, I believe, has 
suffered himself to be made a tool ; your lordship will soon 
see him. The latter is steady for America. His account of 
the determined spirit and resolution of the people there 
agrees with that which we have generally received. He 
brings a very decent and manly petition from the congress. 
It mentions no specific conditions, but, in general, it is for 
peace. Lord Chatham is the idol, as usual. I find by Penn 
that, in America, they have scarce any idea of the state of 
men and parties here, nor who are their friends or foes. To 
this he attributes much of their nonsense about the declara- 
toiy act. 

just as T finished this sentence, the paper gives an account 
(to which I cannot help giving some credit) that a great 
battle is fought near Boston, to the disadvantage of the un- 
happy Americans. Though this would add much to the 
difficulties of our present conduct, it makes no change in the 
necessity of doing something effectual before the meeting of 
parliament. 

Your lordship will have the goodness to present, <fcc. &c. 

Edm. Bueee. 


TO JOHIS' BOIJEKE, ESQ.* 

My deae Jonif, Beconsfield, Thursday, July 11, 1770. 

I do assure you that T do not want any of that un- 
critical friendliness and partiality which you ascribe to ine, 
to induce me very much to like and admire what I hai e read 
in the Gazetteer this morning. The subject is very well 
handled ; the language remarkably neat and pure ; and I am 
sure the principles are honest and constitutionaL I do no^ 
perhaps go all the length of thinking Mr. Wilkes’ promise 
quite a nullity. It is, I admit, never wise, perhaps not often 
justifiable, to make such engagements ; and cases may cer- 

* A London merchant, descended from f he same Norman stock as Mr. 
Edmund Burke. The subject was probably the desertion of Wilkes by 
many of his former friends, on his contesting, for the second time, the 
olhce of chamberlain the city oi London with Mr, Hopkins, who wa^ 
elected by a large majority. 
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tainly "be put where the luerit will he in breaking them. But, 
if they are made, they ought to be kept ; and the maker 
ought to have looked into the propriety of making, and the 
possibility of keeping them, w'hen he made such declara- 
tions, Such professors ought to be held tight to their 
promises, if it answ^ered no other end than to make them 
cautious in deceiving the people. When, in the issue, it 
may prove that some part of the deceit tails upon tiiein- 
selves, it is proper to give them no sort of dispensation, and 
to allow them no kind of evasion. Our friend is perhaps 
too young to remember the origin of all this professing, 
promising, and testing; but he would laugh if he knew 
that the wolf is now howling in the snare w'hich he had 
originally laid for honest men. This traitor raised an 
outcry among that mob wdio have now surrendered him over 
to his and their enemies, against all the honest part of the 
opposition, because they would not join him and his asso- 
ciates, in disclaiming the fair objects of ambition or ac- 
commodation, whenever private honour or public principles 
admitted of them. We were put out of the question as 
patriots, stripped of all support from the multitude, and the 
alternative wildly and wickedly put between those who dis- 
claimed all employments, and the mere creatures of the 
court. They would hear of nobody else. So that nothing 
has happened, but what they have chosen and prepared. 
Whenever they fail, the court must profit. I remember that 
the Shelburne faction acted just in the same manner ; until, 
having overloaded the stomachs of their adherents, they w^ere 
vomited up wdtli loathing and disgust. It was but a few 
months after Lord Shelburne had told me gratis, (for nothing 
led to it,) that the people (always meaning the common 
people of London) w^ere never in the wrong, that he and ail 
his friends were driven with scorn out of that city. How- 
ever, I admit, with our worthy friend, that the baseness and 
corruptness of Mr. Oliver and the livery is not much the 
less for the villany of him whom they have abandoned the 
first moment he could hope to derive, from their protection, 
ease and comfort for his age. Let me wish my young friend, 
at his entrance into life, to draw a useful lesson from the 
unprincipled behaviour of a corrupt and licertious people: — 
that is, never to sacrifice his principles to the hope of obtain- 
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mg tjcir affections ; to regard and wish them well, as a part 
of his fellow-creatures, whom his best instincts and his 
highest duties lead him to love and serve, but to put as little 
trust in them as in princes. For what inward resource has 
he, when turned out of courts or hissed out of town-halls, who 
has made their opinions the only standard of what is right, 
and their favour the sole means of his happiness ? I have 
heard as yet nothing about our future engagement. Possibly 
the servant I have sent to Lord Eocldngham may arrive 
before the post goes out. He is arrived, and I have no 
answer. Lord Kockingham was 'not in town. 

I am, with the best regards of all here, 

Dear Bourke, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

E0m. Burke. 

Our love to the occasionalist, but not server of occasions. 


ro THE EARL OP HILLSBOROUOH,' AND LORD VISCOUNT • 
STORMONT, 

TWO OF HIS majesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE. 

Charles Street, St. James’s Square, 
My Lords, October 3, 1780. 

I think it the right and the duty of every subject of 
this kingdom to communicate to his Majesty’s ministers 
intelligence of every matter, by which the king’s interest 
and honour, and that of the nation, are likely to be affected. 

The chairman and deputy-chairman of the East India 
Company have come to a resolution of seizing upon, and 
delivering over to the discretion of their servants at Madras, 
the revenues of the king of Tanjore, — an ally of the Company, 
and, therefore, of the crown and nation of Great Britain,-^ 
in direct violation of a solemn treaty, by which the Company 

* The Earl of Hillsborough, horn about 1718, died Oct. 1793. At 
the accession of George the Third he was continued a Privy Councillor 
in both kingdoms; in 1763 was made first Commissioner of Trade tmd 
Plantations; in 1766 Joint Postmaster-General; in 1768 Secretary of 
State to the Colonies; and from 1779 to 1782 again Secretary of State. 
Ke appears to have been the private and confidential friend ‘and adnser 
of the king ; and Adolphus says that “ when no longer Secretary of Slate 
to tne Colonies, be continued to give his advice and assistance to tlw 
ministry, to whom his experience was of efiectual service.” 
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lias engaged that none of their servants shall intermeddle in 
the internal government of that prince. 

This very extraordinary and dangerous design, leading to 
a general waste and robbery of the only yet remaining native 
government, and the only flourishing country within the 
reach of oiir power in India, was carried through a very thin 
court of directors. 

It was carried through the very day after the silling of a 
general court of the East India Company, without the least 
communication to the body they act for ; and although that 
very general court had come to a resolution to take the whole 
of their affairs into consideration on so early a day as the 
sixth of November next. 

It was carried through in the absence of Lord North ai d 
botli secretaries of the treasury, — though, upon representa- 
tions to his lordship, this business had been formerly stoppech 
and at a time wdien he is at so great a distance from town, as 
to make his interposition, or even any immediate application 
to him, utterly impracticable. 

It w\as carried through immediately after Mr. "William 
Burke, ‘one of the king of Tanjore’s agents, had set off on a 
journey over-land, with a letter from Lord North, written 
by the order of his Majesty, to whom the king of Tanjpre 
liad submitted his cause, and all his grievances ; and in the 
absence also of the Honourable Mr. Waldegrave, joined in 
agency with Mr. Burke, who had before protested to the 
directors against that very predatory resolution, and desired' 
to be heard against it ; the king of Tanjore himself having 
then a regular complaint of grievances, and of extorting 
money in particular, before the Company. 

It was carried through in the recess of parliament, to 
wiiich the said agents, in the last session, had prepared a 
petition ; which petition w'-as consented to be withheld, solely 
on the directors putting a stop to their ungrateful design. 

It was carried through at a time wben the very servants 
of the Company, to whom the kingdom of Tanjore is to be 
delivered, are under an inquiry of the court of the very 
directors w^ho deliver it to them, on but too j ust a suspicion 
cf peculation and other evil practices. 

And in order that no time should be allowed for the dis 
renting directors, proprietors, or agents, or -wen for the 
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£fBg's ministers to interfere, they resolved not to wait for tlfo 
ships which are to depart, but have prepared a person sud- 
denly to go off over-land; so that if this design had not 
been providentially discovered, it was very possible tliat 
the evening of the day on whieh the king of Tanjore was 
rejoicing on the receipt of a gracious letter from the king’s 
minister, written by his Majesty’s order, he might find his 
revenues forcibly seized on, in violation of the treaty, by an 
order of the directors, to the infinite scandal of the honour, 
justice, and policy of the British nation. 

It is necessary to lay a matter of this high and criminal 
nature, pursued in this extraordinary manner, before bis 
Majesty’s servants ; tlie crown claiming on the part of the 
public a right in the possessions and territorial revenues of 
the Company, and the time for renewal of the charter now 
approaching. 

I humbly venture to suggest, that it is inciimbent on 
his Majesty’s ministers that so material a revolution, involv- 
ing the public faith and the obligation of treaties, together 
with the welfiire of so great a part of the strengtli of G reat 
Britain, should not be made but on the fullest and most im- 
partial consideration ; or that kings and kingdoms, and tlie 
lives and properties of inillious of innocent people, should 
not be passed away, by obscure and collusive practices, be- 
tween any confederacies of men for their private interest 
and emolument, with much less ceremony than the family 
settlement of a cottage is made or altered. 

I make no apology for troubling your lordships with the 
notification of so darigerous a proceeding, knowing your de> 
sire of obtaining information from evtwy quarter, in any 
matter that relates to his Majesty’s service. On tliis well- 
grounded assurance, I am ready to wait on your lordships at 
any time you may be pleased to appoint, to lay before you, 
oil the most authentic grounds, the futility and fraud of the 
pretence on which a violence of this extent is attempted bv 
the Company’s servants in India, and thus privately, without 
hearing or notice, consented to by their servants here. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, my 
lords, Your lordships’ most obedient and most 

humble Servant, 

EbM. : 






TO 3>R. BEIfJAMIK BEAKKLIH-. 

Deab Sib, August, 1781. 

I feel as an honest man and as a good citizen ought 
to feel, the calamities of the present unhappy war. The 
only part, however, of those calamities which personally 
affects mj^seif is, that I have been obliged to discontinue mj 
intercourse wdth you ; but that one misfortune I must con- 
sider as equivalent to many. I may, indeed, with great 
truth, assure you, that your friendship has always been an 
object of my ambition; and that, if a high and very sincere 
esteem for your talents and virtues could give me a title to 
it, I am not wholly unworthy of that honour. I flatter 
myself that your belief in the reality of these sentiments 
will excuse the liberty I take, of laying before you a matter 
ill which I have no small concern. The application 1 make 
originates wholly from myself, and has not been suggested to 
me by any person whatsoever. 

I have lately been informed with great certainty, and with 
no less surprise, that the congress have made an application 
for the return of my friend General Burgoyne to captivity 
in America, at a time when the exchange of almost all the 
rest of the convention officers has been completed. It is 
true that this requisition has been for the present with- 
drawn ; but then, it may be renewed at every instant ; and 
no arrangement has been made or proposed, which may pre- 
vent a thing on all accounts so very disagreeable, as to see 
the most opposite interests conspiring in the persecution of 
a man, formed, by the unparalleled candour and moderation 
of his mind, to unite the most discordant parties in his favour. 

I own this proceeding of the congress fills me with astonish- 
ment. I am persuaded that some unusually artful manage- 
ment, or very unexampled delusion, has operated to produce 
an effect which cannot be accounted for on any of the ordi- 
nary principles of nature or of policy. 

I shall not enter into the particulars of the convention 
under which this claim is made, nor into the construction of 
•it, nor the execution. I am not, perhaps, capable of doing 
justice to the merits of the cause ; and if I were, I am not 
disposed to put them upon any ground of argument, because 
(whatever others might and possibly ought to do) 1 am not 
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pleading a point of strict riglit, but appealing to your knuwn 
principles of honour and generosity, with the freedom and 
privileges of an old friendship ; and as I suppose you per- 
fectly acquainted with the whole history of the extraordinary 
treatment General Burgoyne has met with, I am resolved 
not to show so much distrust in so sound a memory and so 
good a judgment as yours, as to attempt to refresh the one 
or to lead the other* 

I am ready to admit that General Burgoyne has been and 
(as far as what is left him will suffer) is a very affectionate 
and a very jealous servant of the crown ; and that in America 
he acted as an officer of the king (so long as fortune favoured 
him) with great abilities, and distinguished fidelity, activity, 
and spirit. You, my dear sir, who nave made such astonish- 
ing exertions in the cause which yon espouse, and are so 
deeply read in human nature and in human morals, know 
better than anybody, that men wall and that sometimes they 
are bound to take very different views and measures of their 
duty from local and from professional situation ; and that we 
may all have equal merit in extremely different lines of con- 
duct, You know that others may deserve the whole of 3'our 
admiration in a cause, in which your judgment leads you to 
oppose them. But whatever may be our opinions on the 
origin of this fatal war, I assure you, General Burgoyne has 
the merit of never having driven it on with violence, or fos- 
tered or kept it alive by any evil arts, or aggravated its na- 
tural mischiefs by unnecessary rigour j but has behaved on 
all occasions with that tern per which becomes a great military 
character, which loves nothing so well in the profession, as 
the means it so frequently furnishes of splendid acts of 
generosity and humanity. 

You have heard of the sacrifices he has made to his nice 
sense of honour on this side of the Water — sacrifices far 
beyond the just demands of the principle to which they were 
made. This has been no advantage to the country where be 
was piqued to it. Shall America, too, call for sacrifices that 
are still more severe, and of full as little advantage to those 
who demand them ? I know the rigour of political necessity ; 
but I see here as little of necessity, or even expedience, as 
of propriety. I know the respect that is due to all public 
bodies; but none of them are exempt from mistake ; and the 
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most disrespectful thing that can be done towards them k 
to suppose them incapable of correcting an error. 

If 1 were not fully persuaded of your liberal and manly 
way of thinking, I should not presume, in the hostile situ- 
ation in which I stand, to make an application to you. But 
ill this piece of experimental philosophy I run no risk of 
offending you. I apply not to the ambassador of ximerica, 
but to Dr. Branklin, the philosopher, — the friend and the 
lover of his species. In that light, whatever colour politics 
may take/ 

I shall ever have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, &c. <&c. 

Eem. Burke. 


TO PHILIP PEANCIS, ESQ. 

SiB, Gerard Street, February 20, 1790. 

up rather late at Carlton House, and on iny re- 
I found your letter on my table. I have not 

^ Franklin replied to tliis letter as follo-ws : — 

Sill, Passy, October 15, 1781. 

I received but a few days ago your very friendly letter of August 
last, on the subject of General Burgoyne. 

Since the foolish part of mankind will make wars from time to time 
with each other, not having sense enough otherwise to settle their difier- 
ences, it certainly becomes the wiser part, who cannot prevent these wars, 
to alleviate as much as possible the calamities attending them. 

Mr. Burke always stood high in my esteem; his affectionate concern 
for his friend renders him still more amiable, and makes the honour he 
does me in admitting me of the number still more precious. 

1 do not think the congress have any wish to persecute General B'T- 
goyne. I never heard till I received your letter that they had recalled 
him. If they have made such a resolution, it must be, I suppose, a con- 
ditional one ; — to take place in case their offer of exchanging him for Mr. 
Laurens should not be accepted— -a resolution intended to enforce that 
offer. 

I have just received an authentic copy of the resolve containing that 
offer, and authorizing me to make it. As I have no ccmmunicalion with 
your ministers, I send it enclosed to you. If you can find any means of 
Jiegotiating this business, I am sure the restoring another wortiiy man to 
iiis family and friends will be an addition to your pleasure. 

With great and invariable respect and affection, 

I am^ Sir, 

Your most humble and most obedient Servant, 

B. Frakkulm 


My bear 

I sat 
turn hither 
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s.ept since. You will, therefore, excuse me if you fini any- 
tlung confused, or otherwise expressed than I could wish, in 
speaking upon a matter which interests you from your regard 
to me. There are some things in your letter for which I 
must thank you ; there are others which I must answer 
some things bear the mark of friendly admonition ; others 
bear some resemblance to the tone of accusation. 

You are the only friend I have who will dare to give me 
advice ; I must, therefore, have something terrible in me, 
which intimidates ail others wdio know me from giving me 
til e only unequivocal mark of their x’egard. Whatever tins 
rough and menacing manner may be, I must search myself 
upon it ; and when 1 discover it, old as I am, I must endea- 
vour to correct it. I flattered myself, hownver, that you at 
least would not have thought my other friends justified in 
withholding from me their services of this kind. You cer- 
tainly do not always convey to me your opinions with the 
greatest tenderness and management; and yet I do not re- 
collect, since 1 first bad the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
that there has been a heat or a coolness of a single day’s 
duration, on my side, during that whole time. I believe 
your memory cannot present to you an instance of, it. I ill 
deserve friends, if I throw them away on account of the can- 
dour and simplicity of their good nature. In particular you 
know, that you have in some instances favoured me with 
your instructions relative to things I was preparing for the 
public. If I did not in every instance agree with you, I 
think }'ou had, on the whole, sufficient proofs of my docility; 
to make you believe that I received your corrections, not 
only without offence, but with no small degree of gratitude. 

Your remarks upon the first two sheets of my Paris letter 
relate to the composition and the matter. The composition, 
you say, is loose, and I am quite sure of it : — I never intended 
it should be otherwise. Por, purporting to be, what in truth 
it originally was — a letter to a friend, I had no idea of di- 
gesting it in a systematic order. The style is open to cor- 
rection, and wants it. My natural style of writing is some- 
what careless, and I should be happy in receiving your advice 
towards making it as little vicious as such a style is capable 
of being made. The general character and colour of a style, 
'*'hich grows out of the winter’s peculiar turn of mind and 
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liabii; of expressing Ms tboughfcs, must be attended to in all 
corrections. It is not the insertion of a piece of stuff, though 
of a better kind, which is at all times an improvement. 

Your main objections are, however, of a much deeper na- 
ture, and go to the political opinions and moral sentiments 
of the piece ; in which I find, though with no sort of sur- 
prise, having often talked with you on the subject, — that we 
differ v^nly in everything. You say, “ the mischief you are 
going to do yourself is to my apprehension palpable ; I snuff 
it in the wind, and my taste sickens at it.” This anticipated 
stench, that turns your stomach at such a distance, must be 
nauseous indeed. You seem to think I shall incur great 
(and not wholly undeserved) infamy, by this publication. 
This makes it a matter of some delicacy to me, to suppress 
what I have written ; for I must admit in my own feelings, 
and in that of those who have seen the piece, that my senti- 
ments and ojnnions deserve the infamy with which they are 
threatened. If they do not, I know nothing more than that 
I oppose the prejudices and inclinations of many people. 
This I was well aware of from the beginning ; and it was in 
order to oppose those inclinations and prejudices that I pro- 
posed to publish my letter. I really am perfectly astonished 
hew you could dream, with my paper in your hand, that f 
found no other cause than the beauty of the queen of France 
(now, I suppose, pretty much faded) for disapproving the 
conduct which has been held towards her, and for expressing 
my own particular feelings. I am not to order the natural 
sympathies of my own heart, and of every honest breast, to 
wait until all the jokes of all the anecdotes of the coffee- 
houses of Paris, and of the dissenting meeting-houses of Lon- 
don, are scoured of all the slander of those who calumniate 
persons, that afterwards they may murder them with im- 
pu nity , X know noth ing of your story of Messaiina. Am I 
obliged to prove juridically the virtues of all those I shall see 
suffering every kind of wrong, and contumely, and risk of 
life, before I endeavour to interest others in their sufferings, 
— and before I endeavour to excite horror against midnight 
assassins at back-stairs, and their more wicked abettors in 
pulpits ? What ! — Are not high rank, great splendour of 
descent, great persona] elegance and outward accompi/sh- 
ments. ingredients of moment in forming the interest we take 
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in tlie misfortunes of men ? The minds of those who do not 
feel thus are not even systematically right. “What’s He- 
cuba to him, or be to Hecuba, that he should weep for her 
— Why, — because she was Hecuba, the queen of Troy, — the 
wife of Priam, — and suffered, in the close of life, a thousand 
calamities! I felt too for Hecuba, when I read the fine 
tragedy of Euripides upon her story ; and I never inquired 
into the anecdotes of the court or city of Troy, before I gave 
way to the sentiments which the author wished to inspire ; — 
nor do I remember that he ever said one word of her virtue. 
It is for those who applaud or palliate assassination, regicide, 
and base insult to women of illustrious place, to prove the 
crimes (in^ sufferings) which they allege, to justify their own. 
But if they have proved fornication on any such woman, — 
taking the manners of the world, and the manners of France, 
— I shall never put it in a parallel with assassination ! — ; I 
have no such inverted scale of faults, in my heart or my head. 

You find it perfectly ridiculous, and unfit for me in par- 
ticular, to take these things as my ingredients of commisera- 
tion. Pray why is it absurd in me to think, that the chival- 
rous spirit which dictated a veneration for women of condition 
and of beauty, without any consideration whatever of enjoy- 
ing them, was the great source of those manners which have 
been the pride and ornament of Europe for so many ages ? 
And am I not to lament tliat 1 have lived to see those man- 
ners extinguished in so shocking a manner, by means of 
speculations of finance, and the false science of a sordid and 
degenerate philosophy ? I tell you again, — that the recol- 
lection of the manner in which I saw the queen of France, 
in the year 1774, and the contrast between that brilliancy, 
splendour, and beauty, with the prostrate homage of a nation 
to her, — and the abominable scene of 1789, which I was de- 
scribing, — did draw tears from me and wetted my paper. 
These tears came again into my eyes, almost as often as 1 
looked at the description ; — ^they may again. Ton do not 
believe this fact, nor that these are my real feelings ; but that 
the whole is affected, or, as you express it, downright foppery. 
My friend, — I tell you it is truth ; and that it is true, and 
will be truth, when you and I are no more ; and will exist 

* The MS. of this letter is not the original, and probably ‘.here has 
been some error in copyiog thes** words 
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US long as men their naiural feelings shall exist. I 
shall say no more on this foppery of mine. Oh 1 by the way, 
you ask me how long I have been an admirer oi' German 
ladies ? Always the same. Present me the idea of such 
massacres about any German lady here, and such attempts 
to assassinate her, and such a triumphant procession from 
“Windsor to the Old J ewry, and I assure you, I shall be quite 
as full of natural concern and just indignation. 

As to the other points, they deserve serious consideration, 
and they shall have it. I certainly cannot profit quite so 
much by your assistance as if we agreed. In that case, every 
correction would be forwarding the design. We should work 
with one common view. But it is impossible that any man 
can correct a work according to its true spirit, who is opposed 
to its object, or can help the expression of what he thinks 
should not be expressed at all. 

I should agree with you about the viieness of the contro- 
versy with such miscreants as the devolution Society and 
the National Assembly and I know very well that they, 
as well as their allies, the Indian delinquents, will darken tne 
air with their arrows. But I do not yet think they have the 
advowson of reputation. I shall try that point. My dear 
sir, you think of nothing but controversies ; “I challenge 
into the held of battle, and retire defeated, &c.” If their 
having the last word be a defeat, they most assuredly will 
defeat me. But I intend no controversy with Dr. Price, or 
Lord Shelburne, or any other of their set. I mean to set in 
full view the danger from their wicked principles and their 
black hearts. I intend to state the true principles of our 
constitution in church and state, upon grounds opposite to 
theirs. If any one be the better for the example made of 
them, and for this exposition, well and good. I mean to do 
my best to expose them to the hatred, ridicule, and contempt 
of the whole world ; as I always shall expose such calumni- 
ators, hypocrites, sowers of sedition, and approvers of murder 
and all its triumphs. When I have done that, they may have 
the field to themselves; and I care very little how they tih 
umpn over me, since I hope they will not be able to draw 
me at their heels, and carry my head in triumph on their 
poles. 

i have been interrupted, and have said enough. Adieu t 
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believe me always sensible of jour friendship ; though it is 
impossible that a greater diiference can exist on earth than, 
unfortunately for me, there is on those subjects, between 
your sentiments and mine. 

Edm. Burke. 


TO CAPTAIN WOOnEORD.® 

Siii, Duke Street, St. James’s, Eebruary 11th, 1791. 

I must beg your favourable interpretation of my long 
silence. I have really been engaged in business which has 
occupied my whole mind, and made me somewhat negligent 
in the attentions w’hicb are most justly due from me. 
Amongst these I must reckon what I owe to you, for your 
communication of the sentiments of the Abb^' Maury, and 
for the very polite and obliging manner in w hich you have 
made that communication. 

1 have to thank you for the excellent speeches of the 
Abb^, which, until your goodness furnished me with them, 
1 had never read. I had never before seen anything of his, 
which could furnish a proper idea of his manner of treating 
a subject. I had seen him only in detached pieces ; and 
sometimes, I apprehend, under the disadvantage of a repre- 
sentation of his enemies. Even in that form, I thouglit I 
perceived the traces of a superior mind. The pieces "which 
you have been so kind to put in my hands Lave more than 
justified the ideas I hud formed of him from reputation. I 
find there a bold, manly, commanding, haughty tone of elo- 
quence, free and rapid, and full of resources ; but admiring 
as I do his eloquence, I admire much more his unwearied 
•perseverance, his invincible constancy, his firm intrepidity, 
his undaunted coiarage, and his noble defiance of vulgar 
opinion and popular clamour. These are real foundations of 
glory. Whenever lie shall get rid of the dangers of his in- 
violability, and shall wish to relax in the ease and free inter- 
course of this laud of slavery (in which he has nothing to 
dread from a committee of researches, or the excellent laws 
of lese-nation), he shall, with a very sincere and open heart, 
receive from me tlie accolade chevaleresque^ which he condc- 

1 Captain Woodford, probably, bad lately just returned from Park. 
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Bcends to desire ; for lie has acquitted himself en preuz clw- 
mlier, and as a valiant champion in the cause of ]K>n<.)ur, 
virtue, and noble sentiments,— in the cause of his king and 
his country,— in the cause of iaw^ religion, and liberty. Be 
pleased only to express my sorrow, that the mediocrity of my 
situation, and the very bad French which I speak, will neither 
of them suffer me to entertain him with the distinction! should 
wish to show him. I will do the best I can. I have had the 
Count de Mirabeau in my house ; will he submit afterwards 
to enter under the same roof? I will have it purified and 
expiated, and I shall look into the best formulas from the 
time of Homer downwards, for that purpose. I will do 
everything but imitate the Spaniard, who burned his house 
because the Connetable de Bourbon had been lodged in it. 
That ceremony is too expensive for my finances. Auytliing 
else I shall readily submit to for its purification ; for I am 
extremely superstitiom^ think his coming into it was of 
evil augury ; worse, a great deal, than the crows, which the 
Abbe will find continually flying about me. It is his having 
been in so many prisons in France that has proved so omin- 
ous to them all. Let the Hall of the National Assembly 
look to itself, and take means of averting the same ill aus- 
pices that threaten it. They are a fine nation that send their 
inonarchs to prison, and take their successors from the jails t 
The birth of such monsters has made me as superstitious as 
Livy. A friend of mine, just come from Paris, tells me he 
was present when the Count de Mirabeau — I beg his par- 
don, — Mr. Eiequetti,* thought proper to entertain the assem- 
bly with his opinion of me. I only answer him by referring 
him to the world’s opinion of Mm. I have the happiness 
not to be disapproved by my sovereign. I can hear the 
tvowxis of Eicquetti the First, who is theirs. I am safe under 
the British laws, I do n’t intend to put myself in the way 
of his inquisition, or of his lanterne; which I consider as 
much more dangerous to honest men, though not to him, 
than the Bastile was formerly. If I were to go to France. I 
should think the government of Louis the Sixteenth much 
more favourable to liberty than that of their present king, 
Eicquetti the First. In one thing, indeed, I find him, 

* Ricquetti was the family name cf Mirabeau, and which during th » 
Revolution he used in preference. 
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fcho'jgli he was a bad subject, to nrie at least a kind sovereign ; 
since, iu speaking of me, he has done it in the only way 
which could contribute either to my satisfaction or reputa- 
tion. To be the subject of M. E/icqiietti’s invectives and of 
Abb4 Maury’s approbation at the same time, is an honour to 
which little can be added. Mirabeau, in bis jail, would be 
an object of my pity ; on his throne (w^hich, by the sport of 
fortune, may be the rew^ard of what commonly leads to what 
I do n’t choose to name) he is the object of my disdain. 
For vice is never so odious, and to rational eyes never so 
contemptible, as -when it usurps and disgraces the iiaturai 
place of virtue ; and virtue is never more amiable to all wlio 
have a true taste for beauty, than when she is naked, and 
stripped of all the borrowed ornaments of fortune. Mens. 
Cuzales and Abbe Maury have derived advantages to their 
fame from their disasters, 'which they never could have had 
from the most prosperous event of their conflicts; which, 
however, I wish may come in tlie end, not for their own 
sakes, but for the benefit of mankind. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

Edm. BuiiKE, 


TO LOED GEENTTLLE. 

Beconsfield, August 18th, 1792. 

I no not know whether I can perfectly justify myself 
in venturing to trouble your lordship, in my imperfect state 
of knowledge, with any suggestions of mine. But f trust, 
that however weak you may find my notions, you will believe 
that they are formed with general good intentions, and that 
tliey are laid before you with all possible respect to yourself 
and to your colleagues, and with real good wishes for what- 
ever may contribute to your reputation in the conduct of the 
king’s business. 

The late shocking, though long expected, event at Paris, 
has rendered, in my opinion, every step that shall be taken 
with regard to France, at this conjuncture, extremely de- 
licate. 

The part of a neutral power is, in itself, delicate ; but par- 
ticularly so in a case in which it is impossible to suppose 
tliat,^ in this neutrality, there should not be some luiking 
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wibIi in favour of one ol the parties in the contest. The cc.n- 
duct of such a power will be looked up to with hope and tear 
during the contention. Everything which such a power 
says or does, will he construed by an application to the cir- 
■cumBtances. 

The present circumstances are an attack upon the king of 
France’s palace; the murder of all who were found in it; 
the imprisonment of the king; his suspension, stated by the 
faction itself as a deposition ; acts of violence which have 
obliged the majority of the national assembly to absent 
themselves from their functions ; add to these, the intention, 
not in the least ambiguous, of bringing the king and queen 
to a trial ; the resolution expressed by many of putting them 
to death, with or without that formality. The effect of these 
things, from their very nature, and from the nature of men, 
as well as from the principle on which they are done, at a 
time when theories are rashly formed, and readily pass from 
speculation into practice, and when ill examples, at all times 
apt to infect, are so unusually contagious, it is unnecessary 
for me to state to one of your lordship’s sagacity and pene- 
tration. 

This last revolution, whatever name it may assume, at 
present bears no one character of a national act. It is 
the act only of some desperate persons, inhabitants of 
one city only, instigating and hiring at an enormous ex- 
pense the lowest of the people, to destroy the monarch 
and the monarchy, with wdiatever else is respectable in so- 
ciety. Not one officer of the national guards of Paris, which 
officers are composed of nothing higher than good tradesmen, 
has appeared in this business. It is not yet adopted through- 
out France by any one class of people. No regular govern- 
ment of any country has yet an object. with which they can 
decently treat in France, or to which they can rationally 
make any official declaration whatsoever. 

In such a state of things, to address the present heads of the 
insurrection, put by them into the nominal administrative 
departments of state office, is to give a direct sanction to 
their authority on the part of the court of Great Britain. 
To this time, the king of France’s name has appeared to 
every public act and instrument ; and all office transactions 
to our court, and to every other foreign court, have appear- 
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cd in tlieir usual form. If we pleased, it was in our power 
to shut our eyes to everything else; but this is now li 
longer possible. I should, therefore, beg leave to submit it 
to consideration, whether to recognise the leaders in the late 
murderous insurrection as the actual governors of France 
is not, at best, a little premature. Perhaps it may be a 
doubt, as a matter of sound policy, whether more would not 
be lost by this hasty recognition on the side of the great, 
settled, and acknowledged powders, than we can hope to gain 
by pressing to pay our court to this, at best, unformed and 
embryo potentate. I take it for granted, that it will not be 
easy for Lord G-ower^ to continue in bis present situation. 
If it were even thought for the dignity of this crown, no 
man of honour and spirit would submit to it. It is a sacri- 
fice too great to be made, of all generous and noble feeling. 
I should humbly propose it for consideration, whether, on 
his retreat, great reserve ought not to be used with regard 
to any declaration. If any person standing in the place of a 
minister should apply to him for an explanation, he ought, in 
my poor opinion, to be absolutely silent. But if that should 
not be thought the best course, he might say that be bad 
bad leave to return on bis private affairs. The king of Spain 
has no minister at Paris, yet his neutrality has hitherto been 
complete. The neutrality of this court has already been 
more than once declared. At this moment^ any over-promju 
and affected new declaration on that subject, made to the 
persons who have lately vaulted into the seat of government, 
after committing so many atrocious acts, and threatening 
more, would have all the force and effect of a declaration in 
their favour. Although it should be covered with mollifying 
expressions with regard to the king^s personal safety (which 
will be considered as nothing but a sacrifice to decorum and 
ceremony, and as mere w^ords of course), it wdll appear to 
the Jacobin faction as a direct recommendation to their medi- 
fated act of regicide ; knowing, as the world does, their dis- 
positions, their menaces, their preparations, and the whole 
tmin of the existing circumstances. In that case, to say, 
I hope you mean no ill, and I recommend it to you to do 
no ill, but do what you please, you have nothing to fear from 
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me,” would be plainly to call upon tliem to proceed to any 
lengths their wickedness might carry them. 

It is a great doubt with me, whether a declaration to this 
new power, a creature almost literally of yesterday, and a 
creature of treasonable and murderous riot of the lowest 
people ill one city, is not a substantial breach of the neutral- 
ity promised to the power to whom originally the neutrality 
was assured, on the interposition of foreign powers ; namely, to 
the most Christian king. To take the first opportunity, with 
the most extraordinary haste, to remove all fears from the 
minds of his assassins, is tantamount to taking a part against 
him. Much I fear, that though nothing could be more re- 
mote from the intention of tliis court, yet if such a de- 
claration were made, and if the act of atrocity apprehended 
should actually take place, we shall be considered as ready 
accomplices in it, and a sort of accessaries before the fact ; 
particularly when no declaration on the part of our court has 
been called for by the new power, and that, as yet, they 
have no minister at this court. If the step of the recall of 
our minister (supposing such a step in contemplation) should 
produce any fears in them, I see no use in removing those 
fears. On our part, the navy of France is not so formidable 
that I think we have any just ground of apprehension that 
she will make war upon us. It is not the enmity, but the 
friendship of France that is truly terrible. Her intercourse, 
her example, the spread of her doctrines, are the most dread- 
ful of her arms. 

I do not see what a nation loses in reputation or in safety, 
by keeping its conduct in its own power, I think such a 
state of freedom in the use of a moral and political reserve 
in such unheard-of circumstances can be well justified to 
any sovereign abroad, or to any person or party at home. I 
]>erceive that much pains are taken by the Jacobins of Eng- 
land to propagate a notion, that one state has not a right to 
interfere according to its discretion in the interior affairs of 
another. This strange notion can only be supported by a 
confusion of ideas, and by not distinguishing the case of Ve- 
bellion and sedition in a neighbouring country, and taking a 
part in the divisions of a country when they do prevail, and 
are actually formed. In the first case there is undoubtedly 
more difficulty than in the second, in which there is,clearly 
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no difficulty at all. To interfere in sucli dissensions requires 
great prudence and circumspection, and a serious attention 
to justice, and to the policy of one’s own country, as well as 
to that of Europe. But an abstract principle of public law, 
forbidding such interference, is not supported by the reason 
of that law, nor by the authorities on the subject, nor by the 
practice of this kingdom, nor by that of any civilized nation 
in the world. This nation owes its laws and liberties, his 
Majesty owes the throne on which he sits, to the contrary 
principle. The several treaties of guarantee to the Protest- 
ant succession, more than once reclaimed, affirm the principle 
of interference, which in a manner forms the basis of the 
public law in Europe. A more mischievous idea cannot ex- 
ist, than that any degree of wickedness, violence, and op- 
pression may prevail in a country, that the most abomin- 
able, murderous, and exterminating rebellions may rage in 
it, or the most atrocious and bloody tyranny may domineer, 
and that no neighbouring power can take cognizance of either, 
or afford succour to the miserable sufferers. 

I trust your lordship wull have the goodness to excuse 
the freedom taken by an old member of parliament. The 
habits of the House of Commons teach a liberty, perhaps 
improper, with regard to office. But be assured, there is 
nothing in mine that has the smallest mixture of hostility ; 
and it will, I trust, appear that my motives are candid and 
friendly, if ever this affair should come into discussion in the 
House of Commons, and I should feel myself called on to 
deliver my opinions. If I were, as formerly I have been, in 
systematic opposition (most assuredly I am not so now), I 
had much rather, according to my practice in more instances 
than one, respectfully to state a doubt to ministers whilst a 
measure is depending, than to reproach them afterwards with 
its consequences in my place. What I write will, I hope, at 
worst, be thought the intrusion of an importunate friend. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the faction of the English Ja- 
cobins, though a little under a cloud for the present, is 
neither destroyed nor disheartened. The fire is still alive 
under the ashes. Every encouragement, direct or indirect, 
given to their brethren in Erance stirs and animates the 
embers. So sure as we have an existence, if these things 
»houid go on in France, as go on they may, so sure it is 
von. . 2,'.? ■ 
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in the ri| eness of their time, the same tragedies wiil be acted 
in England. Carra, and Condorcet, and Santerre, and 
Manuel, and Petion, and their brethren the Priestley s, the 
Coopers, and the "Watts— the deputies of the body of the 
dissenters and others at Manchester, who embraced Carra in 
the midst of the Jacobin club; — the revolution-society that 
received Petion in London ;• — the whole race of the affiliated, 
who are numerous and powerful, whose principles, disposi- 
tions, and wishes are the very same, are as closely connected 
as ever ; and they do not fail to mark and to use everything 
that shows a remissness, or any equivocal appearance, in go- 
vernment, to their advantage. I conceive that the Duke 
of Brunswick is as much hghting the battle of the crown of 
England as the Duke of Cumberland did at Culloden. I 
conceive that any unnecessary declarations on our part will 
be to him, and to those who are disposed to put a bound to 
the empire of anarchy and assassination, a signal discourage- 
ment. The cause of my dread, and perhaps over-officious, l 

anxiety at this time, has arisen from what (you will have t 

the goodness to pardon me) I thought rather too much readi- | 

ness to declare on oilier occasions. Perhaps T talk of a thing 
:3ot at all in contemplation. If no thoughts of the kind | 

have been entertained, your lordship will be pleased to con- % 

gider this as waste paper. It is, at any rate, but as a bint to 
yourself, and requires no answer. 

I have the honour to be, & q . &c. 

Edm. Bueke. 


TO MES. CEEWE.* 

Mt deae Madam, No date. Probably the end of 1794. 

Mrs, Burke has shown me what you have written 
about the conversations which came to your ears relative to 
the allowance which the committee makes to the Prench 
clergy. To be sure, those who go about begging must ex- 
pect to hear, and they ought patiently to bear, a great many 
clnirlish things. One object to many people, either in giving 
or refusing, is to exercise a sort of power. It is a sort of 

* Wife of John Crewe, Esq., many years M. P. for Cheshire, and 
raised to the peerage in 1806. Her portrait was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and will be found in the 2nd vol. of his engraved Works' 
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purchase of their oenevo’ence, to let them indulge them- 
selves iu a sort of dominion. I really am in doubt whether 
it answers any purpose to give to many of this description 
any answer ; for what they say is not from doubt that aims 
at being satisfied, but from sheer ill-nature and perverseness, 
and to prevent other people from doing the good which they 
are unwilling to do themselves. Who told them that Mr. 
Wilmot and his committee allow a farthing more than is ab- 
solutely necessary ? Who told them that they who live in 
London are not the best judges of w^hat will maintain a man 
there? Who told them that these unfortunate victims of 
our common cause live in luxury ? Who told them that it 
is not more difficult for them to he persuaded to receive the 
most scanty measure of their necessities, than to persuade^ 
the committee to give it? We know that the charity of 
many people is so closely connected with the idea of sturdy 
beggars, vagrants, and thieves, that they can hardly separate 
from them the objects of benevolence in their own minds. 
The first process in their scheme of humanity is the hatred 
and contempt of those who are to profit by it. In their idea 
of relief, there is always included something of punishment. 
But we must pass them. I trust that many will be still 
found of a pure and unmixed good-nature, which many have 
shown, and which you show abundantly. What is enough f 
It is a word of large import with regard to ourselves, — very 
limited with regard to others. However, if there be any 
benevolent people that are entangled with these objections, 
you will bid them consider what a footman’s board wages ia 
in London, who has his master’s house to lodge in, and has 
his firing, and candle-light, and clothing found. To he sure 
if we could collect the whole into one house, as is the case 
of about 600 that are collected at Winchester, they might 
be iu London, as these are at Winchester, maintained for 
less money. But to build and furnish a house in London, 
capable of containing 1500, or indeed half the number, would 
exhaust more money than we have. The same objection 
would be to the hiring and furnishing of several houses. It 
was on full consideration that the committee fixed this allow 
ance. At first it was not sufficient, and on a calculation 
which I myself presented to the committee, it was raised to 
thirteen shillings ; but as these worthy and discontented peo- 
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pie began to know a little better the ways of the town, md 
m what Tnanner they might pack four or five together in a 
miserable room, in which they might cook their victuals in 
common, they themselves proposed the reduction. How 
they made it answer, I know not ; but I am sure that, in 
London, the committee, if they undertook the matter, could 
not maintain them at a much larger price. As to clothing, 
except for a few, who were at first in a manner stripped 
naked, no provision has been made. The manner of living 
of common soldiers is in the eye of these objectors ; but they 
forget that, in quarters, the inn-keepers are obliged to find 
for the soldiers lodging, fire, candle-light, smail-beer, salt, 
and vinegar, gratis. These are large helps. Then the eco- 
nomical discipline of the army is itself a help, which in no 
part of civil life can be had. Some of the clergy cut oif two 
or three of their scanty meals in a week to clothe themselves. 
At Winchester, Lady Eockingham has given 600 flannel 
waistcoats, besides fumisbing something towards the em- 
ployment of those w^bo can earn something by trades. The 
people at large, and individuals, have done much. I hope 
they w'ill not be tired of doing good to these refugees, in 
whom they may contemplate at their ease what their own 
situation would infallibly have been, had our English Jaco- 
bins succeeded ; wdtb this unhappy difference against us, 
that the Trench Jacobins would not have left us a place of 
retreat. Adieu ! my dear madam. God bless you, and give 
success to your design ! 

Yours ever, 

Edm. Burke. 

Hannah More, by all means. There is a book published 
by Abbe Baruel, which contains the most ample account of 
this persecution which has appeared ; I believe perfectly to 
be depended upon. Matters have come to my knowledge 
which convince me that he falls short rather than exceeds. 
It is called ^‘Histoire du Clerge pendant la EevolutioiiFran- 
^oise/^ Your bookseller can get it. William Burke has 
taken to town Brissot’s book. CazaEs presents bis devoirs, 
I pity, from my soul, those Trench, who neither know how 
to rejoice or to be afflicted at any good news on our part. 
The best wishes of all here to Mr. Crewe. r 
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TO REY. 2>R. HUSSET. 

Mt bear Sib, Beconsfield, May 18, 1795. 

I don't know exactly why I am so unwilling to 
write by the post. I have little to say that might not be 
known to the world ; at the same time, there is something 
unpleasant in talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. It is still worse to put it into the 
power of any one to make unfaithful representations of it, or 
to make it the subject of malicious comments. I thank you 
for your letter; it is full of that good sense and good tem- 
per, as well as of that fortitude, which are natural to you. 
Since persons of so much greater authority than I am, and of 
so much better judgment, are of opinion you ought to stay 
it was clearly right for you to remain at all risks. Indeed, 
if it could be done with tolerable safety, I wished you to 
watch over the cradle of those seminaries, on which the fu- 
ture weal or woe of Ireland essentially depends. For you, I 
dread the revolutionary tribunal of Drogheda. For the coun- 
try, if some proper mode of education is not adopted, I trem- 
ble for the spread of atheism amongst the Catholics. I do 
not like the style of the meeting ^ in Francis Street. The 
tone was wholly J acobinical. In parliament, the language of 
your friends (one only excepted) was what it ought to be. 
But that one speech, though full of fire and animation, was 
not warmed with the fire of heaven. I am sorry for it. I 
have seen that gentleman but once. He is certainly a man 
of parts ; but one who has dealt too much in the philosophy 
of France. Justice, prudence, tenderness, moderation, and 
Christian charity, ought to become the measures of tolerance; 
and not a cold apathy, or, indeed, rather a savage hatred, to 
all religion, and an avowed contempt of all those points on 
Y'hich we difier, and on those about which we agree. If what 
was said in Francis Street was in the first heat, it might be 
excused. They were given to understand that a change ot- 
administration, short only of a revolution in violence, was 
made, only on account of a disposition in a Lord-Lieutenant 
to favour Catholics. Many provoking circumstances attend- 
ed the business ; not the least of them was, that they saw 
themselves delivered over to their enemies, on no other 

^ ^he assembly of the Roman Catholics held April 9th, 1795, m 
•Francis Street Chapel, 
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apparent gi-ound of merit than tliat tbej were micb. All 
this is very true ; but under every provocation they ought 
not to be irritated by their enemies out of their princi- 
ples and out of their senses. The language of the day 
went plainly to a separation of the two kingdoms. God for- 
bid that anything like it should ever happen ! They w'ouM 
both be ruined by it ; but Ireland wmuld suifer most and drst. 
The thing, however, is impossible. Those who should attempt 
that improbability would be undone. If ever the arms, which, 
indirectly, these orators seem to menace, were to be taken 
up, surely the threat of such a measure is not wise, as it 
could add nothing to their strength, but would give every 
possible advantage to their enemies. It is a foolish kinguiige, 
adopted from the united Irishmen, that their grievances ori- 
ginate from England. The direct contrary. It is an as- 
cendancy which some of their own factions have obtained 
here, that has hurt the Catholics with this government. It 
is not as an English government that ministers act in that 
manner, but as assisting a party in Ireland. When they talk 
of dissolving themselves as a Catholic body, and mixing their 
grievances with those of their country, all I have to say is, 
that they lose their own importance as a body by this amal- 
gamation ; and they sink real matters of complaint in those 
which are factious and imaginary. For in the name of God, 
what grievance has Ireland, as Ireland, to compiam of with 
regard to Great Britain ; unless the protection of the most 
pow'erful country upon earth, — ^giving all her privileges, with- 
out exception, in common to Ireland, and reserving to herself 
only the painful preeminence of ten-fold burthens, be a mat- 
ter of complaint. The subject, as a subject, is as free in Ire- 
land as he is in England. As a member of the empire, an 
Irishman has every privilege of a natural-born Englishman, 
in every part of it, in every occupation, and in every branch 
of commerce. No monopoly is established against him any- 
where ; and the great staple manufacture of Ireland is not 
only not prohibited, not only not discouraged, but it is privi- 
leged in a manner that has no example. The provision trade 
is the same ; nor does Ireland, on her part, take s single ar- 
ticle from England, but what she has w'ith more advantage 
than she could Imve it from any nation upon earth. I say 
nothing of the immense advantage she derives from th©^ use 
of the English capital. In what country upon earth is ili,. 
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that a quantity of linens, the moment they are lodged in the 
warehouse, and before the sale, would entitle the Irish mer- 
cnant or manufacturer to draw bills on the terms, and at the 
time, in which this is done by the warehousersan on London? 
Ireland therefore, as Ireland, whether it be taken civilly, 
constitutionally, or commercially, suffers no grievance. The 
Catholics, as Catholics, do ; and what can be got by joining 
their real complaint to a complaint which is fictitious, but to 
make the whole pass for fiction and groundless pretence ? I 
am not a man for construing with too much rigour the ex- 
pressions of men under a sense of ill-usage. I know that 
much is to be given to passion ; and I hope I am more dis- 
posed to accuse the person who provokes another to anger, 
than the person who gives way to natural feelings in hot lan- 
guage. If this be all, it is no great matter ; but, if anger 
only brings out a plan that was before meditated, and laid up 
in the mind, the thing is more serious. The tenor of the 
speeches in Francis Street, attacking the idea of an in cor* 
porating union between the two kingdoms, expressed princi- 
ples that went the full length of a separation, and of a dis- 
solution of that union, which arises from their being under 
the same crown. That Ireland would, in that case, come to 
make a figure amongst the nations, is an idea which has more 
of the ambition of individuals in it, than of a sober regard to 
the happiness of a whole people. But if a people were to 
sacrifice solid quiet to empty glory, as on some occasions they 
have done ; under the circumstances of Ireland, she, most as- 
suredly, never would obtain that independent glory, but 
would certainly lose all her tranquillity, all her prosperity, 
and even that degree of lustre which she has, by the very free 
and very honourable connexion she enjoys with a nation the 
most splendid and the most powerful upon earth. Ireland, 
constitutionally, is independent ; she never can be 

so. It is a struggle against nature. She must be protected, 
and there is no protection to be found for her, but either from. 
France or England. France, even if (under any form she 
may assume) she were disposed to give the same liberal and 
honourable protection to Ireland, has not the means, of either 
serving or hurting her, that are in the hands of Great Bri- 
tain. 8he might make Ireland (supposing that kind of inde- 
pendence could be maintained, which for a year I am certain 
it could not) a dreadful thorn in the side of this kingdom 5 
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but Iffeland \^*ould dearly buy that iiialignant and infernal 
satisfaction, by a dependence upon a power, either despotic, 
as formerly, or anarchical, as at present. "We see, well enough, 
the kind of liberty which she either enjoys herself, or is will- 
ing to bestow on others. This I say with regard to the 
scheme of those who call themselves United Irishmen; that 
is to say, of those who, without any regard to religion, club all 
kinds of discontents together, in order to produce all kinds 
of disorders. But to speak to Catholics as such, it is plain 
that whatever security they enjoy for their religion, as well 
as for the many solid advantages which, even under the pre- 
sent restrictions, they are entitled to, depends wholly upon 
their connexion with this kingdom. Prance is an enemy to 
all religion ; but eminently, and with a peculiar malignity, 
an enemy to the Catholic religion, wdiich they mean, if they 
can, to extirpate throughout the globe. It is something per- 
verse, and even unnatural, for Catholics to hear even the 
sound of a connexion with Prance ; unless, under the colour 
and pretext of a religious description, they should, as some 
have done in this country, form therijselves into a mischiev- 
ous political faction. Catholics, as things now stand, have 
aU the splendid abilities, and much of the independent pro- 
perty, in parliament in their favour, and every Protestant 
{I beHeve with very few exceptions) who is really a Chris- 
tian. Should they alienate these men from their cause, their 
choice is amongst those, who, indeed, may have ability, but 
not wisdom or temper in proportion ; and whose very ability 
is not equal, either in strength or exercise, to that which they 
lose. They will have to choose men of desperate property, 
or of no property; and men of no religious and no moral 
principle. Without a Protestant connexion of some kind or 
other, they cannot go on ; and here are the two sorts of de- 
scriptions of Protestants between whom they have an option 
to make. In this state of things, their situation, I allow, is 
difficult and delicate. If the better part lies by in a sullen 
silence, they still cannot binder the more factious part both 
from speaking and from writing; and the sentiments of those 
who are silent will be judged by the effusions of the people; 
who do not wish to conceSi thoughts that the sober part of 
mankind will not approve. On the other hand, if the better 
and more temperate part come forward to disclaim the others, 
they instantly make a breach in their own party, of which a 
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malignant ent>my will take advantage to crusk tkem all, Tkej 
will praise the sober part, but they will grant them nothing 
they shall desire ; mj, they will make use of their submission 
as a proof that sober men are perfectly satisfied in remaining 
prostrate under their oppressive hands. These are dreadful 
dilemmas ; and they are such as ever will arise, when men in 
power are possessed with a crafty malignant disposition, with- 
out any real wisdom or enlarged policy. 

However, as, in every case of difficulty, there is a better way 
of proceeding and a worse, and that some medium may he 
found between an abject and, for that reason, an imprudent 
submission, and a contumacious, absurd resistance, — what I 
would humbly suggest is, that on occasion of the declama- 
tions in the newspaper, they should make, not an apology 
(for that is dishonourable and dangerous), but a strong charge 
on their enemies for defamation ; disclaiming the tenets, 
practices, and designs impudently attributed to them, and 
asserting, in cool, modest, and determined language, their re- 
solution to assert the privileges to which, as good citizens 
and good subjects, they hold themselves entitled, without be- 
ing intimidated or wearied out by the opposition of the mo- 
nopolists of the kingdom. In this there will be nothing 
mean or servile, or which can carry any appearance of the 
effect of fear ; but the contrary. At the same time, it will 
remove the prejudices which, on this side of the water as well 
as on yours, are propagated against you with so much sys- 
tematic pains. I think the committee would do well to do 
something of this kind in their own name. I trust those 
men of great ability in that committee, who incline to 
think that the Catholics ought to melt down their cause 
:nto the general mass of uncertain discontents and unascer- 
tained principles, will, I hope, for the sake of agreeing with 
those whom, I am sure, they love and respect among their 
own brethren, as well as for the sake of the kingdom at 
large, waive that idea (which I do not deny to be greatly 
provoked) of dissolving the Catholic body before the objects 
of its union are obtained, and turning the objects of their re- 
lief into a national quarrel. This, I am satisfied, on recollec- 
tion, they will think not irrational. The course taken by the 
enemy often becomes a fair rule of action. You see, by the 
whole turn of tha debate against them, that their adversaries 
endeavoured to give this colour to the contest, and to make 
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it tinge on tliis principle. The same policy cannot be good 
for you and your enemies. Sir G-eorge Shee, who is so good 
to take this, waits, or 1 should say more on this point. I 
should say something too of the colleges. I long much to 
hear how you go on. I have, however, said too much. If 
Grattan, by whom I wish the Catholics to be wholly advised, 
thinks difierently from me, I wish the whole unsaid. You 
see, Lord Litzwilliam sticks nobly to his text, and neither 
abandons his cause or his friends, though he has few indeed 
to support him. When you can, pray let me hear from you. 
Mrs. Burke and myself, in this lonely and disconsolate house, 
never cease to think of you as we ought to do. I send some 
prints to Dublin ; but, as your house is not there, I reserve 
a memorial of my dear Eichard for your return. 

I am ever, my dear Sir, 

Paithfully and aifectionately, 

Tour miserable friend, 
Edm. Burke. 


TO EBMTOD MALOl^E, ESQ.* 

Mt dear Sir, Beconsfield, May 22nd, 1795. 

It is very true that my business with the House of 
Lords is over for the present ; ^ for they have, or a rum;p of 
them, done their own business pretty handsomely. Euerunt. 
There is an end of that part of the constitution ; nor can it 
be revived but by means that I tremble to think of. 

That business, however, was not w^hat hindered me from 
obeying your commands, and following my own inclinations, 
about our excellent deceased friend Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 
Alas ! my dear sir, aU my business is with the deceased ; and 
in truth, except for a poor remnant of gross animal functions, 
I am dead myself. However, I will do what I can. The 
more I thought upon that subject the more difficulty 
I found in it. The very qnalities which made the society 
of our late friend so pleasant to all who knew him, are 
the very things that make it difficult to write his life, 
or to draw his character. The former part is peculiarly 
difficult, as it had little connexion with great public events, 
nor was it diversified with much change of fortune or muck 

* Just then engaged in editing the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Vfr 
which he prefixed a Memoir. 

* Alluding to the trial of Hastings, 
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private adventure, hardly, indeed, my adventure at all. All 
that I could say of him I have saia already in that short 
sketch which I printed after his death. This speaks as much 
as I could safely venture to speak of him as an artist, not 
having skill enough to enter into details on the subject. 
What you are to say of the character, merely as the character 
of a man, must, to have any effect, consist rather of a few 
light marking touches than of a long discussion ; unless it re- 
lates to some of those various and perplexed characters which 
require a long investigation to untold. If, without materials, 
one is to attempt anything of length and elaborate, there is 
a great danger of growing into affectation. I do not know 
w’hether you have the sketch I drew. It has marks of the 
haste and the emotion under which it was done. But I be- 
lieve you will find that a great deal more cannot be said. If^ 
however (for different minds see things in different points of 
view), you should turn your thoughts that way, and sketch out 
anything, if I might presume to intrude myself into a work 
of yours, I would work upon that ground, and perhaps some- 
thing better could be done by such combination than singly. 

Lady Inchiquin^ called here the other day; she is not 
anxious that the work should be published till the beginning 
of winter. I certainly will turn my thoughts to it ; and if you 
could come to this melancholy place, I should feel myself 
much honoured and very happy in seeing you. 

I have the honour to he, with most sincere respect and 
affection, 

My dear Sir, 

Tour most obedient humble servant, 

Edm. Bueke. 

What a loss is Clifden ! Compliments to Mrs. Metcalf. 


TO HE. IiAHEEKCE. 

My heae Laueeis-ce, Bath, July 28, 1796. 

I thank you for employing the short moment you 
were able to snatch from being useful, in being kind and 
compassionate. Here I am in the last retreat of hunted in- 
firmity. I am indeed ma? dbois : but, as through the whol« 
of a various and long life I have been more indebted than 

* Niece of Sir Joshua B eynolds, formerly Miss Palmer 

* The residence of Lord Inchiquin, destroyed by fire. 
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thankful to Providence, so I am now singularly so, in being 
dismissed, as hitherto I appear to be, so gently from life, and 
sent to follow those who in course ought to have follow'ed 
me, whom, I trust, I shall yet, in some inconceivable manner, 
see and know; and by whom I shall he seen and known. But- 
enough of this. 

However, as it is possible that my stay on this side of the 
grave may be yet shorter than I compute it, let me now beg 
to call to your recollection the solemn charge and trust I 
gave you on my departure from the public stage. I fancy I 
must make you the sole operator, in a work in which, even 
if I wT.re enabled to undertake it, you must have been ever 
the assistance on which alone I could rely. Let not this 
cruel, daring, unexampled act of public corruption, guilt, and 
meanness go down to a posterity, perhaps as careless as the 
present race, without its due animadversion, which will be 
best found in its own acts and monuments. Let my endea- 
vours to save the nation from that shame and guilt be my 
monument; the only one I ever will have. Let everything 
I have done, said, or wTitten, be forgotten, but this. I have 
struggled with the great and the little on this point during 
the greater part of my active life; and I wish, after death, to 
have my defiance of the judgments of those who consider 
the dominion of the glorious empire given by an incompre- 
hensible dispensation of the Divine Providence into our 
hands, as nothing more than an opportunity of gratifying, for 
the lowest of their purposes, the lowest of their passions — 
and that for such poor rewards and, for the most part, indi- 
rect and silly bribes, as indicate even moro the folly than the 
corruption of these infamous and contemptible wretches. I 
blame myself exceedingly for not having employed the last 
year in this work, and beg forgiveness of Grod for sucli a 
neglect. I had strength enough for it, if I had not wasted 
some of it in compromising grief with drowsiness and for- 
getfulness; and exn ploying some of the moments in which I 
have been roused to mental exertion in feeble endeavours to 
rescue this dull and thoughtless people from the punishments 
which their neglect and stupidity will bring upon them for 
their systematic iniquity and oppression. But you are made 
to continue all that is good of me; and to augment it with 
the various resources of a mind fertile in virtues, and eulti^ted 
with every sort of talent and of knowledge. Above all nuike 
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out tlie cruelty of tliis pretended acquittal^ but in reality tbia 
barbarous and inhuman condemnation of whole tribes and 
nations, and of all the classes they contain. If eyer Europe 
recovers its civilization, that work will be useful. Hemember! 
Eem ember! Eemember! 

It is not that I want you to sacrifice yourself blindly and 
unfruitfully, at this instant. But there will be a season for 
the appearance of such a record ; and it ought to be in store 
for that season. Get everything that Troward has. 

Your kindness will make you wish to hear more particu- 
lars of me. To compare my state with that of the three 
first days after my arrival, I feel on the whole less uneasi- 
ness. But my flesh is wasted in a manner which in so short 
a time no one could imagine. My limbs look about to find 
the rags that cover them. My strength is declined in the 
full proportion; and at my time of life new flesh is never 
supplied, and lost strength is never recovered. If Grodhas 
anything to do for me here, here he will keep me. If not, 
I am^tolerably resigned to His divine pleasure. I have not 
been yet more than a day in condition to drink the waters — 
but they seem rather to compose than to disorder my stomach. 
My illness has not suffered Mrs. Burke to profit as she ought 
of this situation. But she will bathe to-night. G-ive Wood- 
ford a thousand kind remembrances. Please Grod, I shall 
write to him to-morrow. Adieu. 

Your ever true friend, 

Edmukd Btteke. 

Mrs. Burke never forgets yon, nor what remains of poor 
William. 


TO DE. nAXJEEirCE. 

Friday night, 10 o’clock, 

My beau LATJEEisrcE, 18th ISTov. 1796. 

I have been ont of sorts for several days past, but 
have not been so much weakened by that circumstance as I 
might have feared. I do n’t desire long letters from you, but, 
I confess, I wish a line now and then, I mean very near 
dterally, a line. The present state of things, both here and 
in Ireland, as well as abroad, seems to me to grow every 
moment more critical. In Ireland it is plain they have 
throivn off all sort of political management, and even the 
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decorous appearance of it. They had for their commander* 
in-chief Cuningliame, a person utterly unacquainted with 
military affairs beyond what was necessary for a quarter- 
master-general in a peaceable country. He had never seen 
war, hardly in any image, but he was a man of a moderate 
and humane disposition, and one from whom no acts of 
atrocity were to be apprehended. In order to remove him 
from the command of the army, they have made him a peer. 
This was a step to the appointment of *****, to the full 
as little experienced in any real military service as * * * * *, 
but younger and of ftir different dispositions. In case of an 
actual invasion, they could not expect anything whatsoever 
from his military skill or talents. They only proof they had 
of either has been in his desperate promptitude, wdthout 
either civil, criminal, or martial law, to seize upon poor 
ploughmen in their cottages, and to send them bound where 
he thought fit. By what he is capable of, and by what he is 
incapable, they show in what manner it is they mean to pro- 
vide for the military defence and lor the civil tranquillity and 
happiness of Ireland. They have fomented a spirit of dis- 
cord upon principle in that unhappy country. They have 
set the Protestants, in the only part of the country in which 
the Protestants have any degree of strength, to massacre the 
Catholics. The consequence will be this, if it is not the 
case already, that instead of dividing these two factioiis, the 
Catholics, finding themselves outlawed by their government, 
which has not only employed the arm of abused authority 
against them, but the violence of lawless insurrection, will 
use the only means that is left for their protection in a league 
with those persons who have been encouraged to fall upon 
them, and who are as well disposed to rebel against all 
government, as to persecute their unoffending fellow-citizens. 
The parliament, encouraged by the Lord- Lieutenant’s Secre- 
tary, has refused so much as to inquire into these troubles. 
The only appearance of any inquiry which has been, is that 
put into the hands of a person, I mean the Attorney- General, 
one of the a\owed enemies and persecutors of the suffering 
people, and in the closest connexion with them. I see that the 
affections of the people are not so much as looked to, as any 
one of the resources for the defence oi Ireland against the 
invasion which the enemy will make upon that country, if 
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they have force enough to do it consistently with their otiier 
views; "but, I confess, that from the least reflection I am able 
to make in the intervals of pam and sorrow, I do not think 
that the invasion of either of these countries is a primary 
object in their present plan of policy — their views seem to 
me to be directed elsewhere, and their object is, to disable 
this country from any effectual resistance to them, by alarm- 
ing ns with fears for onr domestic safety. They have gained 
their ends completely. The arrangements which we have 
made and are making in both kingdoms for that safety pro- 
vide for it in the worst possible manner, whilst they effectur 
ally disable us from opposing the enemy upon his larger 
and real plan of attack. We oppose to his false attack the 
whole of onr real strength. I have long doubted of the use 
of a militia, constituted as our militia is; because I do not 
like in time of war any permanent body of regular troops in 
so considerable a number as perhaps to equal the whole of 
onr other force, when it is only applicable to one, and that 
but a very uncertain, part of the demands of general service. 
Whether I am right or wrong may be a question with persons 
better informed than I am, but it has been my opinion at 
least these twenty years. If I did not declare it in parlia- 
ment, it was because the prejudice was too strong to be pru- 
dently resisted ; but when danger comes, strong prejudices 
will be found weak resources. 

Whatever the merits of militia may be, I am sure that no 
prudent persons with whom I have ever conversed have been 
of opinion that it ought to be extended beyond the old num- 
ber. Other ideas however have prevailed. The infant 
resources of Ireland have been exhausted by establishing a 
•militia there, upon the feeble plan of the militia here, and 
with consequences much more justly to be apprehended from 
an abuse of that institution. Whether with regard to the 
economical and civil effects on the military, they have now in 
both kingdoms added immensely to that erroneous establish 
mentjif erroneous it is, and have thereby doubled the weak- 
ness instead of augmenting the strength of these kingdoms. 
I believe it will be found, that in both countries there is, by 
personal service or by public charge, the burthen of an army 
forming or formed of at least fourscore thousand men, utterly 
inapplicable to the general service of the country, or to th© 
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conservation of what I shall ever think as much for its being 
as self-defence itself, I Diean the safety and liberty of Europe. 
The very idea of active defence, the only sure defence, which 
consists in offensive operations against your enemy, seems 
wholly to be abandoned. 

I know it will be said that these corps do not bring upon 
the nation the burthen of half pay. This is true but in part, 
and in my opinion, if war should continue, it will become 
less and less of an object. At any rate it will be found as 
economy a very poor resource to make out such a saving by 
the limitation of effect and service. 

I do not mean to say that such little aids to the police as 
by an occasional use of a yeoman cavalry, which is in the 
nature Marachausee, is much to be condemned. If the ser- 
vice is not much, the charge is not ruinous, and our military 
arm is not crippled. In my opinion, the expense of these 
arrangements would furnish such a subsidy to Eussia, as 
w^ould enable that power to act with such a body of troops 
against the common enemy, as to do more for our real de* 
fence than from any home arrangements that we can make. 
I have said enough upon this subject, though by no means 
all that is in my mind; but if you agree wdth me in principle, 
your own thoughts will more than supply my omissions. 

I have suffered great uneasiness from another scheme, the 
tendency of which evidently is (though I am of opinion 
nothing less is intended) totally to disgust the people with 
the continuance of this war — I mean that part of the people 
upon whose soundness and spirit the very being of civil 
society at this time depends, that is, that part of the people 
who live with a degree of decency upon an income not likely 
to improve. They are the part of the community which are 
naturally attached to stability and to the resistance of innova- 
tion, but are not qualified to afford pecuniary resources to 
the Btate. They may serve to furnish a contingent in the 
way of taxes which is to be supplied as their income accrues, 
or as their economy finds supply, but they have no hoards, 
and if you apply to them for a forced loan, you drive them 
into the toils of the usurers, who will disable them from 
paying what they are already charged to the support of the 
State. Sure it were better to borrow directly at a high 
interest, that is, at the interest of the public necessities^ and 
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to laj upon tliose men their share of it, than to tahe this 
perplexed circuitous course, which, in the end, will weaKen 
public credit by destroying most of the private credit of the 
kingdom. 

I was going further, when my friendly amanuensis re- 
minded me that it is near 10 o’clock. I am afraid I have 
tired you, though I tire myself somewhat less by dictating a 
sheet than by writing twenty lines; however, one is more 
wordy when one dictates. I intended, if* I had time, to tell you 
that Keogh is come to London, and to wish to have yours and 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s, as well as Mr. Windham’s, thoughts upon 
the subject of his journey*, when I know better of what 
nature it may be. He shows a very great desire of seeing 
me and conversing with me upon the subject of Ireland. I 
have fought it off by giving him very true reasons, that is to 
say, my feeble state of health, and the contempt that is enter- 
tained for my opinions, especially in what relates to Ireland, 
— He tells me he has not been with any minister. He is a 
man that on the whole I think ought not to be slighted, 
though he is but too much disposed to Jacobin principles 
and connexions in his owm nature, and is a Catholic only in 
name — not hut that vrhole body, contrary to its nature, has 
been driven by art and policy into Jacobinism, in order to 
form a pretext to multiply the jobs and to increase the power 
of that foolish and profligate junto to which Ireland is de- 
livered over as a farm. 1 shall let you know further about 
Keogh when I hear from him ; and I shall send to Lord 
Fitzwilliam his letters to me, as well as a copy of my answer 
to him. I shall send you another copy. Good night. 

Tours ever, 

Edmtjjsd Bubku, 


TO DE. liATOEFOE. 

Mt dejle Lattee^tce, Beaconsfield, 25th 1796c 
I have heard at last from Mr. Keogh ; by his letter, 
which I enclose, you see the cause of his delay. He is not 
offended, but he says not one word of Tone his secretary, but 
probably reserves an explanation of this for conversation. 
As it will be of much more importance that you should hear 
VOl,. 2 K 
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what he has to say, than that I should, I think to write to 
him by this night’s post to cal] upon you, or if his health 
jhould not permit it, that you would call upon him at your 
first time of leisure. I intend to tell him, that weak as I 
am I shall see him if he pleases. — ^^Not a word from Lord 
Fitzwilliam, which I am rather surprised at, knowing that in 
general he is punctual, and that these affairs are very near his 
heart. — What you say about the pope is very striking, hut 
he and his Troy will be burned to ashes, and I assure ail good , 
*■ Protestants that, whatever they may think of it, the thread 
of their life is close twisted into that of their great enemy. 

It is perfectly ridiculous, in the midst of our melancholy 
situation, to see us forswearing this same pope lustily in 
every part of these dominions, and making absolute war upon 
him ill Ireland at the hazard of everything that is dear to ns, 
whilst the enemy, from whom we have most to fear, is doing 
the same thing "with more eflect and less hazard to them- 
selves. Por we are cutting our own throats in order to be 
revenged of this said old pope. It is very singular, that the 
power which menaces the world should produce in ns no other 
marks of terror than by a display of meanness, and that this 
poor old bugbear, who frightens nobody else, and wbo is af- 
frighted by everybody and everything, is to us the great object 
of terror, of precaution, and of vigorous attack. — You remem- 
ber the fable of the Hare and the Frogs. On this point, I 
verily begin to believe that Mr. Pitt is stark mad ; but that 
he is in the cold fit of this phrenetic fever. I agree with you, 
and it was long the opinion of our dear departed friend, that 
Mr. Pitt, keeping an underhand and direct influence in Ire- 
land to screen himself from all responsibility, does resolve on 
the actual dissolution of tlie empire ; and having settled for 
himself, as he thinks, a faction there, puts everything into 
the hands of that faction, and leaves the monarchy and the 
Buperintendency of Great Britain to shift for themselves as 
they may. 

Mrs. Burke passed but a bad day yesterday, with much 
bilious vomiting and a head-ache, but the latter is gone and 
she has had a very quiet night, though not much sleep ; and, 
though not up, is light and easy. — As to myself, 1 have had 
four fits in the night, and several yesterday. Between the 
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fits, botli in the afternoon and at niglit, I had rest enough, 
I send you this by the coach, and am affectionately 

Yours, 

Edmui^i) Bueke. 


TO DR. LATTEENCE. 

Beaconsfield, Wednesday Morning, 11 o’clock, 
My dear Laxtreis’ce, Not., 3796. 

I have had a bad night, and am very faint and feeble. 
1 do not know where the abstract you mention is in the chaos 
of my papers, but if I get a little stronger this day I shall 
look for it ; but I send you the printed papers, which Nagle 
has just found. You know that the far greater and the most 
oppressive part of those laws has been repealed. The only 
remaining grievance which the Catholics suffer from the laio 
consists in certain incapacities relative to franchises. The 
ill-will of the governing powers is their great grievance, who 
do not suffer them to have the benefit of those capacities to 
which they are restored, nominally, by the law. The fran- 
chises which they desire are to remove the stigma from them 
which is not branded on any description whatever of dis- 
senters in Ireland, who take no test and are subject to no 
incapacity ; though they [are] of the old long-established re- 
ligion of the country, and who cannot he accused of perverse- 
ness or any factious purpose in their opinions, since they re- 
main only where they have always been, and are the far greater 
majority of the inhabitants. They give as good proofs of 
their loyalty and affection to G-overnment at least as any 
other people. Tests have been contrived for them to purge 
them from any suspicious political principles, supposed to 
have some connexion with their religion. These tests they 
take ; whereas the persons called Protestants, which Pro- 
testantism, as things stand, is no description of a religion at 
all, or of any principle, religious, moral, or political, but is a 
mere negation, take no tests at all. So that here is a perse- 
cution, as far as it goes, of the only people in Ireland wh? 
make any positive profession of the Christian faith ; for even 
the clergy of the established church do not sign the thirty 
nine articles. The heavy load that lies upon them is, that 
tbey^^e treated Uke enemies, and as long as they are under 
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any incapacities, their persecutors are furnished With a legal 
pretence of scourging them upon all occasions, and they never 
fail to make use of it. If this stigma were taken oif, and 
that, like their other fellow-citizens, they were to be judged by 
their conduct, it would go a great way in giving quiet to the 
country. The fear that if thty had capacities to sit in parlia- 
ment they might become the luajqrity and persecute in their 
turn, is a most impudent and flagifiMfip'etence, which those 
w^ho make use of it know to be faise.r'^ They could not at this 
day get three members out of the three hundred^ and never 
can have the least probability from circumstances of becom- 
ing the tenth part of the representatives, even though the 
boroughs made in the time of James 1. for the destruction 
of the then natural interests of the country should be re- 
formed upon any plan which has as yet been proposed, because 
the natural interests have been varied and the property 
changed since the time of King James I. At present the 
chief oppression consists in the abuse which is made by the 
powers of executive government, which may more effectually 
harass an obnoxious people than even adverse laws them- 
selves. I do not know whether you are apprized of all the 
proceedings in the county of Armagh, particularly of the 
n '"'‘meres that have been perpetrated on the Catholic in- 
ftabitants of that county, with no punishment and hardly any 
discountenance of Government. All this, however, is a mat- 
ter of very nice handling in a British parliament, on account 
of tue jtc^ious independ'=ince of that county. Isfeither the court 
nor the opposition party I am afraid would re^‘«h it, especi- 
ally as they pretend or may pretend that the i. ^ ject is to 
become a matter of their own inquiry. I have written my 
mind fully upon this subject td Lord Eitzwilliam, but I have 
had yet no answer, nor, indeed, hardly could. The Jacobin 
opposition take this up to promote sedition in Ireland ; and 
the Jacobin ministry will make use of it to countenance 
tyranny in the same place. 

As to George Ellis and Lord Maim sbury, the Jupiter and 
his Mercury, I do n’t care whether they are in the clouds or 
m the dung; but one thing I see very clearly, that nothing 
above or below will prevent the ministers from going tlirough 
their dirty work. What has been written as argument or 
observation has had no answer, but it makes no impression, 
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unless perhaps to confirm some people in the obstinacy of 
tbeir meanness. Do you know that Mr. Crewe has wrote 
that the ^ ^ * perfectly approves everything in the Pam- 

phlet, and yet he has done everything or concurred in every- 
thing in diametrical opposition to his principles. He will do 
so, in everything that can be proposed of the same nature. 
What think you of their finding no one but General Luttrell 
to whom the safety of Ireland could be committed at this 
crisis. All this must have passed through the Duke of Port- 
land, who thinks one way, and who acts or is acted upon in 
the direct contrary way. I am very sick of all these things. 
As you know Keogli, I think there is no objection to your 
seeing bim, if you can contrive it. I do not know how you 
approve my answer to him, but I am sure he does not, by 
making no sort of reply to me. 

You will write to Mr. Wilde, and let bim know that I 
have been very ill from time to time, and that you have in- 
formed me of his inquiry, and that I am much obliged to him 
for his solicitude about me. The terms prescribed by tbe 
thieves of the Directory to the pope are what might be ex- 
pected. He cannot help it, being intrinsically weak in him- 
self, and we have refused to put him in a better condition, 
for fear of the statute of Premunire; and our fleet has 
thought proper to fly out of the Mediterranean, and to eva- 
cuate all the strongholds we had in that part of the world. 
I think [we make] a more * * * figure than the pope. In 
proportion to the strength of body which is enervated by 
meanness of spirit — Oh, impotence of mind in body strong.’* 
— The parcel waits — God bless you. 

If you can [get] BoUingbrooke’s Abridgement of the Irish 
Statutes, which is extremely well done, you will see the ma- 
terials upon which I went in the abstract of the old Popery 
Laws, which I gave to the Duke of Portland on his going 

Lord L to Ireland. My poor Bichard had a complete 

copy, which he put into the hands of the committee, with 
such alterations and additions as they thought proper. 

Adieu. — Mrs. Burke has had a had night, as well as my- 
self. Doctor Brocklesby has been here and is gone. Paro- 
ehial news we have none. 

Tours ever, 

EnMTJKn BuEiOfi. 
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TO BB. liArBENCE. 

beab 'Labbehce, r, . Bee. 0, 1796. 

The Budget day was a matter of great speculation, 

Pitt rather less insolent— Fox as furious as 1 expected. 

0-rey has come forward and taken a sort of lead — Sheridan 
heads, I suppose, a corps de reserve. Tell me in three lines 
your remarks upon the general temper of the House on that 
iiigbt and on this. A fine business this of La Fayette. 

Good God ! among all the imprisonments, confiscations, 
murders, and exiles, to find no one object for a British 
House of Commons to take up but Citizen de la Fayette. 

I see Fox proposes the repeal of the two Anti- Jacobin Acts 
— "Wbat do you think of making your debut upon them ? 

Lord Fitzwilliam concurred in them. Unless perhaps you 
think that that ground is a little worn out. I think the 
taxes on the whole, if likely to be productive, are imexcep- 
tionable — The house-tax is the worst. "Why did not Pitt 
tax the lower teas f — a small duty would not have been felt, >; 

and surely tea-drinking, though it would be idle to restrain | 

it, is not an object of direct encouragement amongst the 
lower orders of the people. Good night. My [pains] have 
raged all yesterday, ail last night, and a great part of this 
day with tenfold fury, but a vomiting came on me, and I am 
a good deal easier this evening. Once more adieu. Mrs. 
Bux'ke’s affectionate compliments. I wrote to you by the 
coach yesterday. 

Tours ever, 

Edmund Bubke. 


TO 3>B. EAU BENCE. 

My beab Laubenoe, Bath, Feb. 10th, 1797. 

I have been very weak for some days past, and so 
giddy that I am hardly able to walk across the room. At 
the first coining on of this bad symptom I was not able to 
do so much — so that I am not without hopes that it may go 
off, though, take me on the whole, I am without all coinpa- 
risen worse than when I came hither, but yet the violent 
fiatus’s have not been quite so troublesome to me since the 
complaint in my head is come on. They have taken- the 
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town, and are now attacking tke citadel — But enongk of 
this. The affair of Mrs. Hastings has something in it that 
might move a third Cato to a horse-laugh, though the means, 
I am afraid, bj which she and her paramour have made that 
and all the sums which they have got by their own dis- 
honesty, or lost by the dishonesty of others or the confusion 
of the times, [might cause] the laughing Democritus to weep 
as much as his opponent; but let whoever laugh or weep, 
nothing plaintive will make Mr. Pitt or Mr. D Lindas blush 
for having rewarded the criminal whom they prosecuted, 
and sent me and nineteen members of parliament to prose- 
cute, for every mode of peculation and oppression, with a 
greater sum of money than ever yet was paid to any one 
British subject, except the Duke of Marlbro’, for the most 
acknowledged public services, and not to him if you take 
Blenheim, which was an expense and not a charge, out of 
the account. All this and ten times more will not hinder 
them from adding the peerage, to make up the insufficiency 
of his pecuniary rewards. My illness, wdiich came the more 
heavily and suddenly upon me by this flagitious act, whilst I 
was preparing a representation upon it, has hindered me, as 
you know, from doing justice to that act, to Mr. Hastings, 
to myself, to the House of Lords, to the House of Commons, 
and to the unhappy people of India, on that subject. It has 
made me leave the letters that I was writing to my Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Dundas, as well as my petition to the 
House of Commons, unfinished. But you remember, like- 
wise, that "when I came hither at the beginning of last sum- 
mer, I repeated to you that dying request which I now re- 
iterate, that if at any time, without the danger of ruin to 
yourself, or over-distracting you from your professional and 
parliamentary duties, you can place in a short point of view, 
and support by the documents in print and writing w'hich 
exist with me, or with Mr. Troward, or yourself, the general 
merits of this transaction, you will erect a cenotaph most 
grateful to my shade, and will clear my memory from that 
load wffiich the East India Company, King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and in a manner the whole British nation (God for- 
give them), have been pleased to lay as a monument upon 
my ashes. I am as conscious as any person can be of the 
littlj value of the good or evil opinion of mankind to thd 
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part of me tha t shall remain, but I believe it is of some moment 
not to leave the fame of an evil example, of the expenditure 
of fourteen years’ labour, and of not less (taking the expense 
of the suit, and the costs paid to Mr. Hastings, and the par- 
liamentary charges) than near £300,000, This is a terrible 
example, and it is not acquittance at all to a public man, 
who, with all the means of undeceiving himself if he was 
wrong, has thus with such incredible pains, both of himself 
and others, persevered in the persecution of innocence 
and merit. It is, I sa-y, no excuse at all to urge in his 
apology, that he has had enthusiastic good intentions. In 
reality, you know that I am no enthusiast, but [according] 
to the powers that G-od has given me, a sober and reflecting 
man. I have not even the other very bad excuse, of acting 
from personal resentment, or from the sense of private 
injury — never having received any; nor can I plead ignor- 
ance, no man ever having taken more pains to be informed 
Therefore I sgijf liememher. 

Parliament is shortly to resume the broken thread of its 
business— if what it is doing deserves that name. I feel the 
same anxiety for your success as if what has been the best 
part of me was in your place, and engaged as he would have 
been in the same work, and I presume to take the same 
liberty with you that I would have done with him. The 
plan you have formed, like all the plans of such comprehen- 
sive minds as yours, is vast, but it will require all the skill 
of a mind as judicious and selecting as yours to bring it 
within the compass of the apprehensions and dispositions of 
those upon whom it is to operate. There would be difficulty 
in giving to it its just extent in the very opening, if you 
could count even upon one person able and willing to sup- 
port you; but as you will be attacked by one side of the 
House with all its force, reluctantly heard and totally 
abandoned by the other, if you are permitted any reply at 
all, a thing which under similar ciz’cumstances has been 
refused to me, it will not be heard by the exhausted atten- 
tion of that House, which is hardly to be kept alive, except 
to what concerns the factious interests of the two discordant 
chiefs, who with different personal views, but on the same 
political principles, divide and distract the nation. But aB 
this I must leave to your judgment, which, with less parlia* 
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I mentarj experience, lias infinitely more natural power tLan 

I mine ever had, when it was at the best. This only I shall 

j beg leave to suggest, that if it should be impossible (as per- 

haps it may be) to bring yout opening speech within any 
narrow compass, such as two hours or thereabouts, that you 
will make your reply as sharp, and pointed at the personal 
\ attacks that I am sure will be made upon you, as you can; 

and that you will content yourself with reasserting the sub- 
f; stance of the facts, declaring your readiness to enter into 

them if ever you are furnished with the means. I have no 
doubt that in the course of the debate, or in this session, 
you will find opportunities to bring forth what your discre- 
tion may reserve on the present occasion for a future one, 
when you may be at more liberty. Though I am sensible 
enough of the difficulty of finding a place in debate for any 
of those who are not arranged in the line of battle, abreast 
f or ahead, in support of the one or the other of the great ad- 

mirals. My dear friend, you will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse the interposition of an exhausted and sickly judgment 
like mine, at its best infirm, with a mind like yours, the 
most robust that ever was made, and in the vigour of its 
( faculties; but allowance is made for the anxious solicitude 

of those whom sex, age, or debility exclude from a share in 
those combats in which they take a deep concern. 

Yours ever, 

Edmuto Euekb. 

12th February. 

P. S. My health continues as it was when I began this 
letter. — I have read Erskine’s pamphlet, which is better 
done than I expected to find it. But it is little more than 
a digest of the old matter, and a proposal to remove all our 
evils by a universal popular representation at home, by 
giving to France at once all that we have thought proper to 
offer, on supposition of concession, and all that she has chosen 
to demand without any regard to our concession, together with 
a cordial connexion -with her and a total alienation from 
I other powers, as a pledge of future peace. This, together 

with bringing Mr. Fox into power, forms the whole of the 
pamphlet. This would certainly make abort work of the 
treaty. — This pamphlet does not make your motion the less 
necessary, and without a reference to it you may keep it in 
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your eye. — Mrs Burke, thank God, is better of her coM; 
Sbe salutes you. 

Beab SlH, 

I have suppressed the newspapers — He knows nothing 
of this disagreeable business ; but I am in hopes, from Hr. 
King’s letter to me, that an injunction will be laid early to- 
morrow, to prevent the sale, and that you all will pursue 
such rigorous measures against Swift and Owen, as the law 
■will enable you to do. I had a letter by the coach, inform- 
ing me of it. Will you beg of Hoctor King to write to Mr. 
Burke to-morrow, and tell him what he has done in Biving- 
ton’s business. 

Yours truly, 

' . E. , Nagle;: 


TO BB. LALEEI^CE. 

Mr 2 >EAB Laxtbeitce, March 16fch, 1797. 

It is very unlucky that the reputation of a speaker in 
the House of Commons depends far less on what he says 
there, than on the account of it in the newspapers. Tour 
speeches, which are made late in the night, supposing no 
foul play (wliich however I suspect), are taken by the jour- 
neymen note-makers, and when there is not room for them 
in the paper, even if they were able to follow you. In tbe 
late instance, however, this was unavoidable, since you spoke 
to vindicate the reputation of your friend, which no consider- 
ation of prudence with regard to yourself could prevail on 
you to omit. As you stated [it] in your letter, it must have 
been very impressive, and as honourable to your abilities as 
it was to the goodness of your heart. As to Mr. Eos’s 
speeches, he seemed to have laid [aside] his abilities along 
with all decency, liberality, and fairness ; and placed himself 
in the rank of the Adairs, the Bastards, and those gentle- 
men whose cause he supported, and to whose understand- 
ings, “ by an extraordinary alacrity in sinking,” he chose to 
level himself. What he said of me was nothing more than 
his old song, frequently sung, though with a little more 
liberality in my own presence, and always responded to 
without a possibility of reply. The major part of his topics 
have been answered by me in print, and the public ngst 
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judge bet-ween us ; but there is one fact, wMcb, as it passed 
fifteen years ago, most people may not so well remember ; 
though that, too, I discussed with him in the House of Com- 
mons without a reply, or the possibility of his making any. 
He has the impudence to say that the reduction of places 
that I made was not sufficient, and that more would hare 
been made in Lord Eockmgham’s and his administration, if 
time had been given to them for that purpose. Both are ab- 
solutely false; — in the first place, any lessening of the re- 
duction proposed in my original plan and that which appear- 
ed in the Act was not of my doing, but of his own and the 
cabinet to which he belonged ; and I was no way consulted 
about it, though I certainly acquiesced in it, and, on the 
whole, thought it sufficient. In the next place, I do solemn- 
ly declare that 1 never heard him, nor anybody else of that 
cabinet, propose any reduction of offices, but of the two, 
were of opinion that the matter had been carried too far, rather 
than that it had fallen short of their mark. They must have 
thought that it did not fall short, because they knew very well 
that they never could have had an opportunity so favourable 
for reduction as during the dependence of that bill, and in 
the flood-tide of its popularity, Mr. Box now thinks that 
neither this, nor the Pay Office Bill, nor the Contractors’ 
Bill, which, though moved by another, was left wholly to my 
management, as it was originally schemed by myself, nor of 
Mr. Dowdeswel’s and my plan, to his and our honour adopt- 
ed by Mr. Crewe, were of the least significance in lessening 
the influence of the Crown in that House, and in the other, 
or in the Scotch election for peers by the abrogation of the 
Scotch Lords of Police. I know he told me, and that to the 
best of my recollection in the presence of others, that the 
Acts which he now finds to be so very frivolous were the 
means of turning out Lord Lansdowne, and that he had lost 
his question in the same number of votes as the places that 
had been suppressed. As to those that had been retained, he 
perfectly agreed with me both in the policy and the justice 
of retaining them, considering them, as I did, as right in 
themselves ; and with regard to the holders in possession or 
reversion, as property, to all intents and purposes. I cannot 
say exactly in what form Mr. Kose put the recriTninatory 
charge which he made on Mr. Pox with regard to the pbicea 
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of that kind which Mr. T'ox had held and disposed of. Mr. 
I ox’s reply seems to indicate that he was charged with 
squandering away their income and value. If so, his reply 
w'as proper, because the charge was unparliamentary, and 
not at all to the purpose in argument. But if it was urged, 
as it ought to have been, that Mr. Box had himself consider- 
ed those places his property, as an argument ad hominem, it 
■would have been conclusive against him. Bor if be sold that 
as property which was not such, by his own admission he 
was guilty of a fraud. But it were an endless task to go 
through all the nonsense and ribaldry which he chose to vent 
upon that occasion. As to his arguing for a change of his 
opinions from the greater burthens w^hich now exist on the 
public, ’t is perfectly absurd Birst, because injustice is 
not less injustice, though it may admit some palliatiGii 
on account of the necessities of those who are guilty of 
it; and next, because those remnants of remnants of sav- 
ings, which Mr. Windham has so justly ridiculed, become 
more and more contemptible according to their dispropor- 
tion to the weight of the charge which they are brought to 
counterpoise. He has used another argument which seems 
to have more weight, which is, that it may be necessary for 
maintaining the character and credit of the opposition ; but 
at a miserably low ebb is that character and credit which is 
obliged to have recourse to such frauds and impostures. Mr. 
Pitt was very wrong in giving to them the countenance he 
had given, and which, after the able speech he had made, was 
no proper conclusion to be drawn from bis arguments. Mr, 
Windham, in my opinion, even from what I see in the papers, 
never made a more able and eloquent speech. I particularly 
admire the manly tone of scorn with which he treated the 
miserable imposture of the motion. I thank him heartily 
for his speech, and subscribe an unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all the articles of his creed. I forgot to say a word about 
fees, wliich it seems is one of the articles of charge against 
Mr. Windham’s office. Whether they he exorbitant or not 
is more than I can judge, but that they are profitable to the 
officer is no objection, provided they are not onerous to the 
public, or oppressive to those that pay them. This was so 
much my princijile upon the reform, that I carefully re- 
served the fees to the Pay Office ; but in the progresn of 
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till I was absolutely forced by tbe frauds of Colonel Barr^, 
acting on tbe principles of Lord Shelburn, wbo attributed 
every sort of public evil to fees, in a famous speech of his, 
and by the unparalleled treachery of our own party I was 
beat out of my plan, and compelled, whether I would or not, 
to bring from that abolition a charge of £6000 a year, or 
rather more, upon the public, for the official expenses which 
before had cost nothing, except for the Paymaster’s salary 
and some other salaries, which latter were insignificant. 
Whether the office has been impaired in its diligence and its 
spirit of accommodation from that time is more than I can 
positively say, but I believe that it has. I am sorry to have 
troubled you so much on these matters, hut as they relate 
to facts which may not be so generally known, I wish you 
not to throw away this letter. I have no objection to your 
showing it to anybody, but do not desire it to be shown to 
any one hut Lord Fitzwilliam and Mr. Windham. As to 
you, '‘Macte esto virtute tua do n’t be discouraged from 
taking the independent line, which makes you vote with dif- 
ferent men, hut always upon the same principle, and not like 
these vile and most abject wretches who compose the armed 
neutrality ; who, if they were not the most contemptible of 
the human race, would be tbe most odious. Thank G-od, you 
have but one political friendship to attend to, and in that 
you will never find any clashing with public principle. — As 
you are still solicitous about my health, I am to tell you that 
to-day has been one of my best days; and though I can’t 
walk without an arm, I have moved about a good deal, at 
least a good deal for me. Plesh as before. Adieu. 

Yours ever, E. E. 

P, 8. Will the gentlemen do anything in my affair with 
Owen — or have they given it up ? If they have given it up, 
why is it so ? 


so DB. LAtTEEirCE. 

Bath, 11th April, 1797, 

My DEAB Latjbekoe, 5 o’cIock. 

This terrible war on the continent has come to a crisis. 
Whether our pacific war is come to terrible crisis is a 
matter of great doubt ; but unless God interposes in some 
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signal way, it must terminate in a peace which, like Scylla, 
has a thousand harking monsters of a thousand wars in its 
womb. G-od preserve us from such peace and such wars. 
As for himself, Windham is perfectly in the right to be go- 
verned by circumstances ; but as for you, who act wnth no 
party and are in no office, your own honour and your per- 
sonal reputation are the sole circura stances by wffiich you are 
to be guided. — Therefore profit of the first opening. If the 
emperor’s defection is solely owing to the bad state of his 
own affairs, than which nothing I admit can appear worse, 
we have much to lament and nothing to blame; but if the 
spirit of the debates in the English parliament have tended 
to bring on despair, or if our want of a supply to his necessi- 
ties has crippled his armaments, then we have at once to 
*ament and to blame. However, there is the hand of God 
in this business, and there is an end of the system of Europe, 
taking in laws, manners, religion, and politics, in which I de- 
lighted so much. My poor son was called off in time — “ne 
quid tale videret.” 

I understand that Ellis spoke handsomely of me, for which 
I thank him; and do you so too, through yourself or any 
medium you can find. As to Windham, he never fails, but 
of this there is not a word ; by our paper I should have 
thought he had not spoken: but it is no matter — all our 
plans are defeated by the settlement which the peace will 
make of the Erench system in the West Indies. Mr. Hud- 
dlestone’s letter is very obliging, but I really wish him to 
keep all his sentiments concealed until he can get into the 
direction. Tell him that this is my opinion, and that then 
perhaps he may steal some little good ; for we, who had for 
fourteen years struggled to do more, have been miserably de- 
feated, if not with our own, yet with the national disgrace. 

I wrote to Mr. Troward, and wonder you have not seen 
him. You had better call on him, as be lies directly in your 
way. Pray let me hear from you as often as you can, though 
it were but by a line. Your coming hither must be very in- 
convenient to you, and where is the use of your seeing me in 
the body of this death. In truth, 1 suffer very little pain, 
but I gain no strength at all. If I find any difference, it is 
that my little strength declines. Adieu. God bless you. 

Yours ever, E. 
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TO BB. BAFEElSrCJS. 

Mt bear Lattbeitoe, Eath, 12tli May, 1797. 

The times are so deplorable, that I do not know liow 
to write about them. Indeed I can hardly bear to think of 
them. In the selection of these mischiefs, those which have 
the most recently oppressed and overpowered, rather than 
exercised, the shattered remains of my understanding, are 
those of the navy and those of Ireland, As to the first, I 
shall say nothing, except this, that you must remember from 
the moment the true genius of this Ereneh revolution began 
to dawn upon my mind, I comprehended what it would be in 
its meridian ; and that I have often said, that I should dread 
more from one or two maritime provinces in Erance, in which 
the spirit and principles of that revolution were established, 
than from the old French monarchy possessed of all that its 
ambition ever aspired to obtain ; that we should begin to be 
infected in the first Nidus and hot-bed of their infection, the 
subordinate parts of our military force, and that I should not 
be surprised at seeing a French convoyed by a British navy 
to an attack upon this kingdom. I think you must remem- 
ber the thing and the phrase. I trust in God that these 
mutineers may not as yet have imbrued their hands deeply 
in blood. If they have, we must expect the worst that can. 
happen. Alas ! for the mischiefs that are done by the news- 
papers, and by the imbecility of the ministers, -who neither 
refuse nor modify any concession, nor execute with prompti- 
tude the resolutions they take through fear ; but are hesi- 
tating and backward, even in their measures of retreat and 
flight : in truth, they know nothing of the manoeuvre either 
in advance or retreat. 

The other affair, hardly less perplexing, nor much less in- 
stantly urging, is that of Ireland. 

Mr. Baldwin was here, and he spoke something, though 
indistinctly and confusedly, of a strong desire that he sup- 
posed the Duke of Portland to have for a reconciliation -with 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Whether this is mere loose talk, such as 
I have uniformly heard from the day of the fatal rupture, is 
more than I know. My answer was, that while the cause of 
this calamitous rupture was yet in its operation, I bad dsnp 
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everything wMcli a man like me could do to prevtjit it and 
its effects, but that now the question was not what should 
reconcile the Duke to Lord E., but what would reconcile 
Ireland to England. This was very near the whole of our 
conversation. You know he does not see very far, nor com- 
bine very much. I have had a hint from another quarter, 
not indeed very direct, to know whether it was my opinion 
that a concession to the Irish Catholics would quiet that 
country. To this I have given no answer, because at this 
moment I am utterly incapable of giving any, the least dis- 
tinct. Three months ago, perhaps even two months ago, I 
can say with confidence, notwithstanding the hand from 
which it would be offered, it would have prevented the dis- 
contents from running into one mass ; even if the compliance 
had been decently evaded, and future hopes held out, I think 
these mischiefs would not have happened ; but instead of 
this, every measure has been used that could possibly tend to 
irritation. The rejection of the Memorial was abrupt, final, 
and without any temperament whatsoever. The speeches in 
the House of Lords in Ireland were in the same strain; and 
in the House of Commons, the ministers put forward a 
wretched hrawier, one Duigenan, of your profession, to attack 
Mr. Eos, though they knew that, as a British member of 
parliament, he was by them invulnerable ; but their great 
object was to get him to rail at the whole body of Catholics 
and Dissenters in Ireland in the most foul and unmeasured 
language. This brought on, as they might well have expect* 
ed, from Mr. Grattan one of the most animated philippics 
which he ever yet delivered, against their government and 
parliament. 

It was a speech the best calculated that could be conceived 
further to inflame the irritation which the Castle-brawler’ a 
long harangue must necessarily have produced. As to Mr. 
Eos, he had ail the honour of the day, because the invective 
against him was stupid, and from a man of no authority or 
weight whatsoever ; and the panegyric which was opposed 
to it was full of eloquence, and from a great name. The At- 
torney-General in wishing the motion withdrawn, as I under- 
stand, did by no means discountenance the principle upon 
whicli it was made, nor disown the attack wEich was made, 
in a manner, upon the whole people of Ireland, The Soli- 
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cii.or- General went the full length of supporting it. Instead 
of endeavouring to widen the narrow bottom upon 'which 
they stand, they make it their policy to render it every day 
more narrow. In the parliament of Great Britain, Lord 
Grenville’s speech turned the loyalty of the Catholics against 
themselves. He argued, from that zeal and loyalty they 
manifested, their want of a sense of any grievance. This 
speech, though probably well intended, was the most indis- 
creet and mischievous of the wdiole. People do not like to be 
put into practical dilemmas. If the people are turbulent and 
riotous, nothing is to be done for them, on account of their 
evil dispositions. If they are obedient and loyal, nothing is 
to he done for them, because their being quiet and contented 
is a proof that they feel no grievance. 1 know that this de- 
claration has had its natural effect, and that in several places 
the Catholics think themselves called upon to deny the in- 
ference made by ministers from their good conduct. It 
seems to them a great insult to convert their resolution to 
support the king’s government into an approbation of the 
conduct of those who make it the foundation of their credit 
and authority that they are the enemies of their description. 

I send you two extracts of letters, for Lord Pi tz william’s 
and your information, from intelligent and well-informed 
people in Cork ; * and one of them from a gentleman of much 

* Extract of a Letter from Corh; dated May Zrdl 1797. 

. , . “ As to the affairs of this country, I neither know what to say or 
think of them ; but this I am sorry to be able to assure you of, that there 
is a very great and general change in the minds of the people here, brought 
about within a short period. No more of that enthusiasm of loyalty and 
detestation of French principles, which prevailed so much on the late 
alarms. It is now * The English minister and govej-nment detest poor 
Ireland^ and would set us to cutting one another’s throats, as they have 
done in the North,’ ^c. ^c. In short, such is the language spoken by 
every man almost you meet, and a great deal worse. Government’s in- 
gratitude, in an absolute refusal of any further boon to the Catholics, has 
roused the resentment of the quietest spirits ; and the severe punishments 
inflicted in some places on the militia, for going to mass, instead of the 
Protestant church, is surely, not to give it a worse appellation, impolitic 
in the extreme,** 

Extract of a Letter from Cork; datvA May 4dh, 1797 

“ By the Dublin papers you will see what is going on there. We 
can Apect no remedy from a wretched junto, who are involvmg theij 
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consideration and influence in that place. • These v\dll let yoo 
see the effect of that conduct which tends to unite all descrip- 
tions of persons in the South, in the same spirit of discontent 
and in the same bonds of sedition with those of the jS'orth. 
As far as I can find, no part of the army in Ireland is yet 
tainted with the general spirit ; hut under a general discon- 
tent it is impossible it should long continue sound ; and even 
if it did, it is as impossible that such a country can be ruled 
by a military government, even if there were no enemy abroad 
to take advantage of that miserable state of things. 

Now suffer me to throw down to you my thoughts of wdiat 
might be expected under the existing circumstances, from the 
mere grant of an Act of Parliament for a total emancipation. 
This measure I hold to be a fundamental part in any plan for 
quieting that countryand reconciling it to this; hut you are 
weU aware, that this measure, like every other measure of the 
kind, must depend on the manner in which it is done, the 
persons who do it, and the skill and judgment wdth w’hich 
the whole is conducted. And first, my clear opinion is, that 
as long as the present junto continue to govern Ireland, 
such a measure into which they must manifestly appear to 

country in certain ruin. A letter from a man in government (whom I 
cannot mention) to his friend here laments the infatuation of what he 
calls the interior cabinet^ to which he of the exterior has no access. The 
great turnings cut there give us some hopes of their filling up the measure 
of their iniquities before it is too late to save us. 'I'hat interior cabinet 
must have choked np every channel of communication to the king, or 
we never could be abandoned to the situation we are now in. The swear* 
ing has reached to Carberry; and it is said to have got into Blackpool, 
which is known to be the most Protestant suburb of this city. Roger 
O’Connor was obliged to fiy for his apostleship, and his steward would 
have been probably convicted at the assizes, had he not put off his trial. 
The minds of men are much changed since Christmas. The golden op- 
portunity was lost to government, of assuming the whole merit of grant- 
ing what is certainly but a small boon. 

** It must come in spite of ascendancy, with many other reforms through 
every department, otherwise the foundation will be undermined. The 
tithe folks are hard at work to increase them, and as overbearing as ever. 
It is astonishing how the interest of the moment can blind them. But 
until some commutation takes place, the country never can be quiet, 

“ Tithes will ever be one of the most powerful weapons a demagogue 
can wield. On the whole it appears to me that the minds of men are so 
heated, that nothing but the hoorors of revolution can cool them. Many 
wish for the eitperimeut, and to fiy to ills they know not of,*’ ^ 
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be reluctantly driyen never can produce the elFects proposed 
by it, because it is impossible to persuade the people that, as 
long as they govern, they will not have both the power and 
inclination totally to frustrate the effect of this new arrange- 
ment, as they have done that of all the former. 

Indeed it will appear astonishing that these men should 
be kept in the sole monopoly of all power, upon the sole 
merit of their resistance to the Catholic claims, as inconsist- 
ent with the connexion of the two kingdoms ; and yet at the 
same time to see those claims admitted, and the pretended 
principle of the connexion of the two countries abandoned, 
to preserve to the same persons the same monopoly. By 
this it would appear that the subject is either to be relieved 
or not ; and the union of the two kingdoms abandoned or 
maintained, just as it may answer the purposes of a faction 
of three or four individuals. But if that junto was throwm 
out to-morrow, along with their measure, government has 
proceeded in such a manner, and committed so many [things] 
in violent declarations on this subject, that a complete eman- 
cipation would no longer pass with its former facility, and a 
strong ferment would be excited in the church party, who, 
though but few in numbers, have in their bands most of the 
ultimate and superior property of the kingdom. These dif- 
ficulties appear to me to be great. Certain it is, that if they 
were removed, the leaders of the opposition must be taken 
into their places, and become the object of confidence to an 
English government. They are to a man pledged for some 
alteration in the constitution of parliament. If they made 
no such alteration, tliey v^ould lose the weight which they 
have, and which is necessary to quiet the country. If, on 
the other hand, they were to attempt a change upon any of 
the plans of moderation which I hear they have adopted^ 
they would be as far from satisfying the demands of the ex- 
travagant people, vrhom they mean to comply with, as they 
would be in preserving the actual constitution which was 
fabricated in 1614. The second infallible consequence would 
be, that if a revolution of this kind (for it would be a revo- 
lution) were accomplished in Ireland, though the grounds 
are a little different, yet the principle is so much the same, 
that it would be impossible long to resist an alteration of the 
same kind on this side of the w^ater ; and I never have doubt* 
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ed since I came to the years of discretion, nor e'cer can 
doubt, that such changes in this kingdom would be prelim* 
inary steps to our utter ruin ; but if I considered them as 
such at all times, what must they appear to me at a moment 
like the present ? I see no way of settling these kingdoms 
but by a great change in the superior government here. If 
the present administration is removed, it is manifest to me, 
that the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Gruildford, and the 
Duke of Northumberland, and Lord Lansdowne, all, or most 
of them, under the direction of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox, 
will be the sole option ; that if they took in the Duke of 
Portland, they must take him in, at best, in the state of utter 
insignificance in which unfortunately he now stands. That 
they would gladly take in my Lord Fitzwilliam I have no 
question; hut I am sure he would have no support, and 
never would be suffered to play any principal part, as long 
as he holds the maxims and is animated by the sentiments 
for which, as a statesman, we value him. He certainly would 
be best in Ireland, but I am very far from being sure that his 
connexions there would look up to him with the same simple 
and undivided affection which they formerly did ; and I am 
equally uncertain whether he would leave behind him a min- 
istry which, in the mass, would be better disposed to his 
support than those who had formerly betrayed him. Be- 
sides, I cannot look without horror upon his being conjoined 
(and possibly found in a new reign in such a conjunction) 
with a ministry who have spared no pains to prove their in- 
difference, at least, to the local honour and intei'est of their 
country, or to the general liberty of Europe ; and, indeed, 
who have wished to leave no doubt upon any mind, that it is 
their ambition to act in this country as a subordinate depart- 
ment to the Directory of the French Eepublic. I see no ray 
of hope but in some sort of coalition between the heads of 
the factions who now distract us, formed upon a sense of the 
public danger. But unfortunately their animosity towards 
each other grows w'ith the danger. I confess that if no such 
csoalition is made, and yet that a change should take place, I 
see in the present ministry and its partisans an opposition 
far more formidable than that which we have at present; 
and that after a while, at least, their principles and their 
modes of proceeding will not be found very different from 
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those of the present opposition. I must add, since I am 
opening my mind so much at large, that when I look at the 
state of the civil list in Grreat Britain, which I have reason 
to know and feel to be full two years in debt to most of the 
departments, I see no means of carrying on government upon 
anything like a broad bottom, even officially ; to say nothing 
of the necessary accommodation to those expectants who will 
look to come forward with advantage, or to retire without 
marks of disgrace ; and both parties have emtilously concur- 
red in cutting off all those extraneous means of accommoda- 
tion which might supply the deficiency of the civil list re- 
sources. In Ireland things are yet worse. They have seized 
upon all the means of government, in order to accommodate 
one family and its dependencies ; and they have so squan- 
dered away every resource, under the pretence of providing 
a home defence, that not only is Ireland unable to form a 
S3’'stem of comprehension, but England will soon find itself 
unable to supply that kingdom with the means of its ordinary 
existence. To whatever point of the compass I turn my eyes, 
I see nothing but difficulty and disaster. You will naturally 
say, Why therefore do you reason in a state of despair ? I do 
it, that Lord Eitzwilliam and yourself may see my melan- 
choly reveries in this deplorable state of things. The very 
consideration of the difficulties which strike me may suggest 
to better heads than mine the means of overcoming them. 

I do not know wdiether you have seen Hussey’s Pastoral 
Letter. It is written with eloquence and energy, and withj, 
perhaps, too little management towards the unfortunate sys- 
tem which rules in Ireland at present; but it is the product 
of a manly mind, strongly impressed with the trust commit- 
ted to his hands for supporting that religion, in the adminis- 
tration of which he has a very responsible place, and which 
he considers as in the commencement of a new persecution. 
It is therefore no wonder that he recommends an adherence 
to it under all circumstances, wdiich many people, animated 
by a contrary party zeal, may not approve : hut men must act 
according to their situation, and for one I am of opinion that 
it were better to have a strong |:)arty zeal, provided it is bot- 
tomed in our common principles, than anything resembling 
infidelity, which last we know, % woeful experience, is as 
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capable of religious persecution as any sectarian spirit can 
possibly be, 

I received your letter of yesterday* E'otbing can equal 
ibe precipitation of ministers in acceding to the demands of 
tlie first mutiny. Nothing but want of foresight can be ab 
leged in favour of the formalizing delay to elfectuate the 
purposes of the grant wdiich had been extorted from their 
tears. But this will ever he the case of those w^ho act from 
no principle but fear. The moment that is over, they fall 
into a supine security, I agree with you, that no folly ever 
equalled their attempt to beg off discussion upon this sub- 
ject. They ought to have known that it would have no 
other effect than what it had, which was to provoke and in- 
flame the discussion they had so childishly sought to avoid; 
hut the whole is the result of that meanness of spirit which 
has brought on all our misfortunes, and rendered ail our re- 
sources fruitless. 

Delicacy alone has been the sole cause of my silence to 
Mr. Windham wdth relation to the affairs of Ireland ; other- 
wise he is entitled to and he possesses my most unreserved 
confidence. I ha^e therefore no sort of difficulty in wishing 
him to know my thoughts upon that subject. They will not 
be very encouraging to him, because I am greatly afraid that 
the preposterous method [of] begmning with force and end- 
ing with concession may defeat the effect of both. If things 
had been in their natural course, I should certainly have 
agreed with him. No concession on the part of government 
ought ever to be made without such a demonstration oi 
force as might insure it against contempt. It will always 
be a matter of great moment in whose hands the force to be 
applied in domestic disturbances is placed. Never, no, never 
shall I be persuaded that any force can appear otherwise 
than as odious, and more odious than dreaded, when it is 
known to be under the direction of Lord Carhampton. I 
will not enter into all the particulars, but among the many 
mischievous measures lately adopted, his nomination to the 
office of commander-in-chief led to by far the worst conse- 
quences. 

When I am opening my mind to yon, I must add, that 
M long as a shallow, hot-beaded puppy, proud and presump* 
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tuoiis, tod ill-behaTed, like Mr. Cooke, kas tlie clief or any 
credit at the Castle, or with ministry here, 1 can expect no 
sort of good from anything that can be done in parliament. 
AVhen we talk of giving way to Mr. Grrattaii and the Pon- 
sonbys, I suppose it is meant that they should be taken into 
the Irish ministry ; else to give them a triumph, and at the 
same time to leave them in a state of discontent and dissaHs** 
faction, if we consider the interest of government as govern^ 
nient, is to act against the most obvious dictates of common 
sense. Adieu, 1 may truly say with Addison’s Cato, “1 
am weary of conjecture.” I will not add with him, that 
^‘this must end them.” But they must soon be ended by 
the Master of the drama, to whose will, pray with me, that 
we may be all, in all things, submissive. — Do n’t forget to 
send me the Report of the House of Commons, and that of 
the House of Lords, if you can get it ; though I do not know 
why I am anxious about it, because as a nation our fate seems 
decided, and we perish with all the material means of strength 
that ever nation has possessed, by a poverty and imbecility 
of mind which has no example, 1 am sure, and could have no 
excuse even in the weakest. Adieu, adieu. 

Yours ever, 

. : E. B. 


TO DR. liAtTREKCE. 

My dear Laurence, Beaconsfield, 1st June, 1797. 

It is not easy for me to describe to you the state of 
Lord Eitzwiliiam’s mind. Indeed the condition of all affairs, of 
Irish affairs in particular, especially as they relate to him, 
both as a man and as a statesman, are enough to perplex a very 
clear understanding, such as, in truth, his understanding na- 
turally is ; but independentl V of these difficulties, which I feel 
to press equally upon any judgment of my own, he has those 
which result from his own passions, from a strong predilec- 
tion to Mr, Fox with regard to this side of the water, and a 
still stronger with regard to Mr. William Ponsonbv on the 
other side. As to Mr. Ponsonby, he seems to be guided by 
xiothing but his passions. He is by his natural temper, per- 
haps, the most vehemently irritable and habitually irritated 
of any person whom I have ever heard of — X mean of a man 
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conversant with public affairs ; and be is even yet more hoi 
in deliberation and council than he is in debate. Lord Eitz- 
william has not only his predilections, but he is influenced, 
too much so in my opinion, though very naturally and very 
excusably, by a rooted animosity against Mr. Pitt, and, in- 
deed what he has not in particular to himself, an incurable 
suspicion of his sincerity. If his predilections had been 
returned by any correspondent degree of attachment or con- 
fidence on the part of Mr. Ponsonby or Mr. Grrattan, 1 
should not he inclined to blame the confidence wdiich he has 
in them, because, independently of their conduct (under 
great provocations, I admit), they are, especially the latter, 
men of integrity and public spirit ; but they not only do not 
act in confidence or in concert with Lord Fitzwiiliam, but 
they are actually engaged in personal connexion, and com- 
bined in public arrangements, in a manner that would vir- 
tually exclude my Lord Fitzwiiliam as much from ail in- 
fiuence and direction in public affiiirs as Mr. Pitt does, or 
possibly can do. It is plain that Ponsonby has concerted the 
infernal plan of what he calls Parliamentary Reform, with 
the opposition here, and eminently with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Grey, with whom be is connected full as much by politics as 
he is by family ties. Lord Fitzwiiliam sees this Parliament- 
ary Reform, thus pushed in concert by the opposition in 
both kingdoms, exactly in tlie same light which you and I do, 
and yet without regard to the dreadful consequences which 
he foresees from this measure, and without regard to the total, 
at least temporary, alienation of those people from his confi- 
dence, his connexion, and his principles. I plainly perceive 
that, if he was consulted, be would advise to throw every- 
thing into their hands. If I am asked what I would myself 
advise in such a case, I should certainly advise the same, but 
with this temperament and express previous conuition, that 
they renewed their confidence in Lord Fitzwdlliam, whom I 
hold to be the only person to settle Ireland ; and that they 
give him some assurance as a man, a gentleman, and a friend, 
that they will be practicable about their schemes of changing 
the constitution of the House of Commons ; and that 
they will desist from the scheme of an absentee lax, which 
In its principle goes more to the disconnexion of the Mvo 
kingdoms than anything which is proposed by the Unijted 
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Irislineii. As to Mr. Gi*attaB*s other project, of laying 
new taxes upon English commodities, and the principle 
upon which he proposes it, — namely, that England is a 
foreign and a hostile kingdom and adverse in interest, 
[it] is, I think, a measure he would hardly persevere in. 
I think the difliculty of the case is extreme, when you 
consider the military government established on the one 
hand, and the wiki democratic representation proposed 
as its cure [on] the other. If Lord Fitzwilliam cannot 
be the Lord-Lieutenant, a thing to which he never w^ould 
consent, and indeed in prudence ought not to do, leaving 
an adverse cabinet behind him, and if that adverse cabi- 
net he, as it is, full as little disposed to trust to him as 
he is to rely upon it, the only w^ay in which he can be 
serviceable is in a mediatorial capacity ; and this office of 
a mediator he certainly cannot perform in the temper he is 
in at present. I have entered into a very great detail wdth 
him, perhaps into too great a detail, upon ail those points, 
not being quite sure that I should live to converse with him 
again upon the subject; yeti am afraid that 1 have poured 
too much into a mind in itself over anxious and over full. 
He does not like, nor indeed do I much, the manner in 
which he seems to he indirectly and without the least confi- 
dence consulted about a particular member of an arrange- 
ment, I mean that of naming your namesake, Judge Law- 
rence, to be Chancellor of Ireland. It is plain that they 
mean some change to satisfy the people, but not essentially 
to alter their system, or to bring in any man whose local 
weight and authority might counterbalance that of Lord 
Clare and his faction, or prove a gratification to any de- 
scription of the people, or to facilitate any general arrange- 
ment; and they seem to want a sort of sanction from Lord 
Fitzwilliam, with regard to a single member of some system 
with which he is wholly unacquainted. The thing was first 
suggested to him by Lord Carlisle, and "Woodford in a letter 
to me made the same suggestion, to be communicated to Lord 
Fitzwilliam as from Mr. Windham. He was naturally much 
against giving any opinion on the subject; for which he 
gave many good reasons ; but he was so hurt at those un- 
confidential confidences, that he w^as for some time unwilling 
I should communicate his reas^ons for declining any 
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opiDion ill my ans’wei' to Mr. "Woodford^s coiiamiinicatiOTi. 
Ilovvever, I persuaded him to let me do it, as I am sure that, 
guarding himself by a prudent suspicion, he ought to be as 
open to hear as cautious to determine upon ajiy matter 
relative to Ireland. This is all with which 1 have to trouble 
you at present. 

As to the state of my body since my return, I cannot help 
smiling at the thought of Woodford’s seeing it in so gay a 
point of view; for I am sure if 1 should live to see you, you will 
rather think me a man dug out of the grave than as a man 
going, as I am, into it. I am infinitely weaker than when I 
left this, and far more emaciated. Pallor in ore sedet, 
macies in corpore toto.” I look like Ovid’s Envy, but, thank 
Ood, without much envying any one ; and certainly not in a 
condition to be envied, except by those who prognosticate 
the dreadful evils of every kind which are impending 
over us. Adieu. Mrs. Burke salutes you cordially; and 
believe me ^ 

Ever yours, 

E. B, 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that I have seen and conversed, 
though not enough, with Dr, Hussey ; but this I know, 
that he has stated facts sufficient to justify almost every ^ 
thing which might have been considered as indiscreet in his 
pastoral letter. 


TO THOMAS KEOGH, ESQ., GRAT’s-INN COFEEE-HOtJSE. 

Sir, Beaconsfield, 17th 'Nov,, 1796. 

I am so much out of the world, that I am not sur- 
prised every one should be ignorant of, as he is uninterested 
in, the state of my health, my habits of life, or anything else 
that belongs to me. 

Tour obliging letter of the 20th of July was delivered to 
me at Bath, to which place I was driven by urgent necessity, 
as my only chance of preserving a life which did not then 
promise a month’s duration. I was directed to suspend all 
application to business, even to the writing of a common let- 
ter ; as it was thought that I had suffered by some sucli ap* 
plication, and by the attendant anxiety, befoz e and about tl^t 
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time. 1 retorted from Batli not well, but mneb recovered 
from tlie state in which I had been; and I contiimed in the 
same condition of convalescence for a month or six weeku 
longer. Soon after I began gradually to decline, and at thiia 
moment I do not find myself very materially better or stronger 
than when I was sent to Bath. 

I am obliged to you for the offer which you made in that 
letter, of conveying anything from me to Ireland ; but I really 
thought you had Imown that I have no kind of correspond- 
ence or communication with that country, and that for a good 
while I had not taken any part whatsoever in its afiairs. I 
believe you must have observed when last I had the honour 
of seeing you in London, how little any opinions of mine are 
likely to prevail with pei'sons in power here, even with those 
with whom I had formerly a long and intimate connexion, 
I never see any of his Majesty’s ministers, except one gen- 
tleman, who, from mere compassion, has paid me some visits 
in this my retreat, and has endeavoured by his generous sym- 
pathy to soothe my pains and my sorrows : but that gentleman 
has no concern in Irish afiairs, nor is, I believe, consulted 
about them. I cannot conceive how you or anybody can 
think that any sentiments of mine are called for, or even ad- 
mitted, when it is notorious that there is nothing at home 
or abroad, in war or in peace, that I have the good fortune 
to be at all pleased with. I ought to presume that they who 
have a great public trust, who are of distinguished abilities, 
and who are in the vigour of their life, behold things in a 
juster point of view than I am able to see them, however my 
self-partiality may make me too tenacious of my own opinion. 
I am in no degree of confidence with the great leader either 
of ministry or opposition. 

In a general way, I am but too well acquainted with the 
distracted state of Ireland, and with the designs of the pub- 
lic enemy pointed at that kingdom. I have my own thoughts 
upon the causes of those evils. You do me justice in saying, 
in your letter of July, that I am a true Irislirnan. Con- 
sidering as I do England as my country, of long habit, of ob- 
ligation, and of establishment, and that my primary duties 
are hers, I cannot conceive how a man can be a genuine 
Englishman, without being at tbe same time a true Irishman, 
tlmugh fortune should have made his birth on this s de of the 
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water. I tWnk the same sentiments ouglit to be reciprocal 
on the part of Ireland, and if possible with niiicli stronger 
reason. Ireland cannot be separated one moment from Eng- 
land, without losing every source of her present prosperity, 
and even hope of her future. I am very much afflicted, 
deeply and bitterly afflicted, to see that a very small faction 
in Ireland should arrogate it to itself to be the whole of that 
great kingdom ; I am more afflicted in seeing that a very 
minute part of that small faction should be able to persuade 
any person here, that on the support of their power the con- 
nexion of the two kingdoms essentially depends. This 
strange error, if persevered in (as I am afraid it will), must 
accomplish the ruin of both countries. At the same time I 
must as bitterly regret, that any persons who suffer by the 
predominance of that corrupt fragment of a faction should 
totally mistake the cause ot their evils, as well as their re- 
medy ; if a remedy can be at all looked for ; which I confess 
I am not sanguine enough to expect in any event, or from the 
exertions of any person ; and least of all from exertions of 
mine, even if I had either health or prospect of life commen- 
surate to so difficult an undertaking. I say, I do regret, that 
the conduct of those who suffer should give any advantage to 
those who are resolved to tyrannize. I do believe that this 
conduct iuis served only as a pretext for aggravating the ca- 
lamities of that party, which, though superior in number, is 
from many circumstances much inferior in force. 

I believe there are very few cases which will justify a re- 
volt against the established government of a country, let its 
constitution be what it will, and even though its abuses 
should be great and provoking ; but I am sure there is no 
case in which it is justifiable, either to conscience or to 
dence, to menace resistance when there is no means of effect- 
ing it, nor perhaps in the major part any disposition. You 
know the state of that country better than I can pretend to 
do, but I could wish, if there was any use in retrospect, that 
those menaces had been forborne ; because they have caused 
a real alarm in some weak though well-intentioned minds ; 
and because they furnish the hold and crafty with pretences 
for exciting a prosecution of a much more fierce and terrible 
nature than I ever remember, even when the country was 
under a system of laws apparently less favourable to its trail- 
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quillitj and good government, at the same time tliat sober 
exertion bas lessened in the exact proportion in which flashy 
menaces increased. Pusillanimity (as often it does) has suc- 
ceeded to rage and fury. Against all reason, experience, and 
observation, many persons in Ireland have taken it into their 
heads that the influence of the government here has been 
the cause of the misdemeanour of persons in power in that 
country, and that they are suffering under the yoke of a Brit- 
ish domination. I must speak the truth — I must say, that 
all the evils of Ireland originate within itself ; that it is the 
boundless credit which is given to an Irish cabal that pro- 
duces whatever mischiefs both countries may feel in their re- 
lation. England has hardly anything to do with Irish 
government. I heartily wish it were otherwise ; hut the 
body of the people of England, even the most active poli- 
ticians, take little or no concern in the affairs of Ireland. 
They are, therefore, by the minister of this country, who 
fears upon that account no responsibility here, and who shuns 
all responsibility in Ireland, abandoned to the direction of 
those who are actually in possession of its internal govern- 
ment ; this has been the case more eminently for these five 
or six last years ; and it is a system, if it deserves that name, 
not likely to he altered. 

I conceive that the last disturbances, and those the most 
important, and which have the deepest root, do not originate, 
nor have they their greatest strength, among the Catholics ; 
but there is, and ever has been, a strong republican Protest- 
ant faction in Ireland, which has persecuted the Catholics 
as long as persecution would answer their purpose, and now 
the same faction would dupe them to become accomplices in 
effectuating the same purposes ; and thus either by tyranny 
or seduction would accomplish their ruin. It w^as with 
grief I saw last year with the Catholic delegates a gentle- 
man, who was not of their religion, or united to them in any 
avowable bond of a public interest, acting as their secretary, 
in their most confidential concerns. 1 afterwards found 
that this gentleman’s name was implicated in a correspond- 
ence with certain Protestant conspirators and traitors, who 
are acting in direct connexion with the enemies of all go- 
vernment and religion. He might be innocent ; and I am 
vtfry sure that those who employed and trusted him were 
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perfectly ignorant of his treasonable correspondences ana 
designs, if such he had ; but as he has thought proper to 
quit the king’s dominions about the time of the investiga- 
tion of that conspiracy, unpleasant inferences may have been 
drawn from it. I never saw him but once, 'which was in 
your company, and at that time knew nothing of his connex- 
ions, character, or dispositions. 

I am never likely to be called upon for my advice in this 
or in any business ; and after having once almost forcibly ob- 
truded myself into it, and having found no sort of good effect 
from my uncalled-for interference, I shall certainly, though 
I should have better health than I can flatter myself wdth, 
never again thrust myself into those intricate aflairs. Per- 
sons of much greater abilities, rank, and consequence than I 
am, and who had been called by their situation to those 
affairs, have been totally overwhelmed by the domineering 
party in Ireland, and have been disgraced and ruined, as far 
as independence, honour, and virtue can be ruined and dis- 
graced. However, if your leisure permits you to pay a visit 
to this melancholy infirmary, I shall certainly receive any 
information with which you are pleased to furnish me ; but 
merely as news, and what may serve to feed the little interest 
I take in this world. You will excuse my having used the 
hand of a confidential friend in this letter, for indeed I suffer 
much by stooping to write. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Edmund Bubke. 


EEXGMEKT OF A LETTEB TO LOED OHANCELDOE 
LOUGHBOEOUGH. 

WITHOUT A DATE. 

My deae Loed, 

I am to inform you, that your good-natured presenta- 
tion has had its full effect, and that Mr. Etty is parson of 
Whitchurch. By that one arrangement your Lordship has 
the satisfaction of making several people happy : the person 
who resigned the living not the least so. Your prot^g^ is 
much attached to a very pleasing young woman, tbe daughter 
of a worthy clergyman in this neighbourhood. Without this 
preferment there was no hope of their union. All the parfciei 
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aa^e a conBiderable degree of merit ; and they feei mud; 
gratitude for the happiness they enjoy, and the good prospect 
which, in their estimate, lies before them. I am sure I am 
myself extremely obliged to you on this occasion, and should 
think myself much to blame, if I neglected to make you my 
best acknowledgments. 

We must enjoy those transient satisfactions as they arise, 
without inquiring too minutely into their probable duration. 
G-od knows bow long the church establishment, on whicli 
these people exist, and to w'hich such multitudes are now 
breeding up, is likely to last. But whenever that goes, it 
will go w’ith everything else, 

V/hen that grand period will arrive it is not easy to foresee 
with exactness; but there are plain and evident marks of its 
approach. I do n’t mean that they appear in the event of 
this or that measure (though the prospect in that point of 
view is gloomy enough), but in the dispositions of men, 
which prepare bad events and improve accidental misfortune 
into systematic ruin. I very much doubt whether, in any 
country, they who have the charge of us, the poor flock, arc 
sufficiently aware of the giant-strides with which the great 
over-bearing master-calamity of the time is advancing tow^ards 
us. All you, the great, act just as if you thought a thou- 
sand things were to be feared or pursued for their own 
separate sakes, when, in reality, none are worth notice, other- 
wise than as they tend to promote or resist the cause of 
Jacobinism. What amazes me, even to consternation and 
horror, is, that people, otherwise of the very best under- 
standings, proceed exactly as if everything stood in the 
situation in which you and I saw them thirty years ago, at 
a time w’hen very great errors led but to very slight conse- 
quences; and not as they are now, w’hen very slight mistakes 
lead to incalculable evils. Then the greatest changes which 
could be apprehended could very little affect the domestic 
happiness of the greater part of mankind; — now no man’s 
fireside is safe from the eflects of a political revolution. 

I confess that the conversation 1 had with your Lordship, 
when you were kind enough to pay a short visit to this 
melancholy abode, filled me with no small uneasiness at that 
lime and ever since. Erom the tenor of that conversation 
Jh collected, that 'f the ministry should exist at all in the 
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form it bad lately taken, it must lose for e’ver that cement 
of cordiality, of cooperation, and of unity of design for 
\Ahicli alone political coalitions are worth pursuing and 
framing. 

This disunion has happened at the time, in the manner, and 
on the- subject which of all others is calculated to render it 
fatal. We see our way but ill before us! I thought that the 
reputation and the permanence of Mr. Pitt’s administration 
was the very corner-stone of the salvation of Europe. .1 
thought that the junction lately made was the security of 
that angular piece. You know that although I had no share 
in the executive detail (a thing for which I have little capa- 
city and no liking), how ardently I wished, how earnestly J 
laboured for, and how truly I rejoiced in the late arrange- 
ment. But would to God it had never been made ! without 
it there was a possibility (in truth, no more than a pos- 
sibility) of avoiding ruin. But now, at least in my bosom, 
every ray of hope is extinguished. 

I know that many of those who considered themselves as 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, and many of those who were in the closest 
connexion with the Duke of Portland and with Lord Eitz- 
william, were against the late coalition. They wdll neither 
of them be sorry to see them kept in with humiliation and 
mortification, or, what one set of them will like better, to see 
them kicked out with disgrace. But their rejoicing will be 
the grief of a late posterity. 

“ The child will rue, that is imbom, the hunting of that day.” 

It is as I expected: Lord Eitzwilliam is not to go to Ireland. 
The reason, as I hear, for his not going is that alone for 
which I should wish him to go at all. It was apprehended 
that he would make some changes in Ireland. I have seen 
and conversed with Lord E. upon Ireland ; though not at 
all about the arrangements of men, nor the difficult case 
which has since occurred, and of which it did not seem to me 
that Lord E. had the least suspicion. Pie desired to talk to 
me, as to a man of some knowledge in the affairs of Ireland, 
and of great zeal and earnestness that the king’s business 
should go on prosperously in that kingdom, and at this time, 
1 gave him my honest opinions (which you know, as well as 
he knows them) on that subject. I took tlie liberty, even 
before I had seen him, and on the prospect of Hutchinsoif^i 
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death (or iiistaiitlj after it, I forget which), t(j caution birr 
against jobbing away the two offices which he held, particu- 
larly that of tli-e college. Of this I am sure, that, before 
Hutchinson’s death, I wrote to Grrattan to exert himself to 
prevent that seminary of the church of Ireland from becom- 
ing a matter of state accommodation or private patronage. 
I wrote to the Duke of Portland a long letter to the same 
effect. Even in the first paroxysms of grief, under the heavy 
hand of Ood, when Windham’s kindness broke in upon me, 
finding it long before given out that I w^as soliciting, and in 
one paper it being asserted that I had secured it to myself, 
I spoke and wrote my mind very fully to him against this 
radical job, which struck at the rising generation, and poi- 
soned public principle in its first stamen — and when I heard 
that one Dr. Ben net, not content with his bishopric, was so 
greedy and so frantic, at this time, when the church labours 
under so much odium for avarice, as to wish to rob the mem- 
bers of its seminary, men of the first characters in learning 
and morals, of their legal rights, and by dispensation to grap- 
ple to himself, a stranger and w^holly unacquainted with the 
body, its lucrative provostship as a Commendam, I wrote to 
the Duke of Portland strongly to enforce the idea I express- 
ed to your Lordship in our conversation, and before to him 
by letter against unstatutable nominations. I considered a 
dispensation to be to the statutes only as equity to law ; and 
that he, the Duke of Portland, had no right by his arbitrary 
will and pleasure to recommend a violation of the law, and 
the robbing of other people of their undoubted rights; 
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4ssBNTRS-’rAX, sckeme for an, viii. 
5‘20. 

A-Ccountant, an inaccurate one, vii. 
433. 

A.dvocates, latitude allowed to, vii. 
42. 

Affidavit, of Mr. Hastings, viii. 321 ; 

a delicate one, 325, 347. 
Ahasuerus’ feast, vii. 318. 

Akber, Emperor, conquers Bengal, 
vii. 53. 

Algiers, laconic reply of the Dey of, 

vii. 18. 

All Ibrahim Khan, viii. 182. 
Allaverdy Khan, murders his mas- 
ter, vii. 54 ; atrocities of, viii. 18. 
Allen, Robert Steere, his letter to 
Mr. Johnson, viii. 200. 

Almas All Khan, administration of, 

viii. 293. 

Anderson, Mr., vii. 208 ; his timid 
character, 209; question put to, 
viii. 369. 

Anstruther, Mr., vii. 450. 

Arabs, their power in Bengal, viii. 

50. ! 

Armagh, proceedings in the county 
of, viii. 500. i 

Arzee of Rajah Gobind Ram, to the 
Vizier, viii. 129. 

Arzies, or petitions, >Ui. 81. 

Asia, the governments of, vii. 104; 
the greater part under Maho- 
medan rule, 105; morality in, 
114. 

Aabrey, Sir John, vui. 447. 


Aumeeny, or commission, viii. 354 ; 
defined, 355. 

Aumils, oppressions of the, viii. 293. 

Avarice, the root of all evil, vii. 125 
— 128 ; martyrs of, 188. 

Azopb U1 Dowlah, son of the Nabob 
of Oude, his insolence and ra- 
pacity, viii. 21; his proposal to 
Mr. Hastings, 22 ; his treaty with 
the Company, 111; his power 
weakened, 112 ; arrcar of subsidy 
due from, 115 ; becomes a vassal 
to the Company, 118; ordered to 
Chunar, 158; cruel oppressions of, 
173; visits his mother, 234 ; her 
letter to Mr. Hastings, 255; let- 
ters from, 262 ; his estimation of 
his father’s family, ib , ; treaty to 
be procured from, 265 ; letter of, 
in which he bewails his unhappy 
condition, 299 ; his e.\traordmary 
statement, 302 ; his recommend- 
ation of Muntiy Begum, 331; sub- 
mits to the control of Mr. Hast- 
ings, 335. 

Bacon, Lord, demeanour of, vii. 46?, 
sentence passed upon, viii. 438. 

Bahar, province of, sold to wicked 
men, vii. 225. 

Baharbund, zemindary of, a witness 
examined respecting, vii. 220. 

Balfour, Colonel, report of, viii. 43 , 
particulars respecting, 45. 

Banyans, or native factors, vii. 32 ; 

their tyranny and i>pprosi^gu, 33 ; 
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their absolute power over Eu- 
ropeans as well as rfatives, 34; 
distinctions regarding them, 35 ; 
those of Calcutta, 138; their pe- 
nurious character, 393 ; farms let 
to, 163, viii. 353. 

Barker, Sir Robert, offer made to, 
viii. 429. 

Barlow, Mr., on the state of trade 
in India, viii. 97. 

Barratch and Gorruckpore, causes 
of the rebellion in, viii. 207* 

Barre, Colonel, frauds of, viii. 509. 

Barwell, Mr., appointment of, vh. 
141 ; his absence from the Coun- 
cil, viii. 338. 

Beard, custom of spitting on the, 
viii. 107, 

Beclietta, a poisonous plant, vii. 188. 

Begum, letter of Captain Gordon to 
her, viii. 226; her friendly dis- 
position, ib . ; charges against her, 
232 ; conditional order of the 
Court of Directors for her restor- 
ation, 246 ; her remonstrance at 
the treatment of the women, 273 ; 
her sufferings, 274. 

Begums, ladies of the seraglio, their 
treasures seized, viii. 184, 258.263. 

Behar Ali Khan, scourged, viii 202. 

Behardre, Nabob, complaint of, viii. 
281. 

Beili, Mr,, Secretary of Mr. Hast- 
ings, vii. 475 ; commission given 
to, viii. 370. 

Benares, state of, in the time of 
Cheit Sing, vii. 49 ; on the sove- 
reignty of, 95, 484; viii. 10; pro- 
posal for delivering up the coun- 
try, 22 ; object of Mr. Hastings in 
going there, 35 ; rebellion in, 40 ; 
revenue of, 51, 65; anew sovereign 
of, 53; devastations in, 55 — 65; 
altered state of, 87 ; the visit of 
Mr. Hastings to, 88; tyranny in, 
96 ; extract from the proceedings 
of the president at, viii, 98 ; de- 
gradation of the people in, 103, 
IU6. 

Beneram Pundit, viii, 34; letter 
^om, 431 — 436. 
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Bengal, provinces aU, vii. 48 ; care 
of the traveller in, *&. ; pon-er of 
the Arabs in, 50 ; the Mahomedan 
sovereigns in, tS.; its conquest by 
Akbar, 53; soubahs or viceroys 
of, 54; concussions in the em- 
pire of, ih. ; massacres in, ib , ; 
British dominion in, 55; fresh 
i-evolution in, 61 ; accession of 
Cossim Ally Cawn to the throne 
of, 77 ; ruinous effects of trade 
ill, 80; effects of the war in, 86 ; 
happy settlement of its govern- 
ment by Lord Clive, 89 ; landed 
property in, confiscated, 136 ; re- v 
venues of, ; state of affairs in, 
137 ; ravages in, 236 ; famine in, 
254, 310 ; causes of it, 250 ; 
abuses in, 341 ; three distinct 
classes of people in, viii. 306 ; op- 
pressions of Mr. Hastings in, 308 ; 
disposal of the landed iixteresis 
in, 352, 355 ; the Company’s let- 
ter in reference to, 358 ; under 
the authority of Gunga Goviu 
Sing, 381. 

Bengal Revenue Consultations, ex 
tract from, vii. 205. 

Benn, Mr., succeeds Mr. Markham, 
viii. 84 ; his reign, 87. 

Berar, Rajah of, sum of money 
given to, vii. 370, 433. 

Bidjigur, fort of, viii. 27, 47 ; the 
wives and family of Cheit Sing 
in, 47; plundered, 50. 

Bijanaut, Rajah of Dinageporc, vii 
443. 

Bishops, the lights of religion, vii. 
230. 

Rolingbroke’s Abridgment of the 
Irish Statutes, viii. 501. 

Bonds, called for by Mr. Hastings, 
vii. 372-~408. 

Boxey Rogoober Dyall, character 
of, viii, 77. 

Brahmins, high caste of, vii. 190 ; 
cruelties to the, 191 ; their laws, 
492. 

Bribe-broker, an extensive one, , 
383. 

Bribery, evils of, vii. 132— 



organized system of, 135, 207, | 
2U8; act of parliament to pre- I 
vent, 156, 359 ; a new scheme of, 
368. 

Bribes, little known in England, vii. 
‘241 ; effects of, from the example 
of a Governor-General, 242; on 
the receipt of, 365; reasons for 
concealing, 403. 

Bristow, Mr., appointment of, vlii. 
112; the resident at Oude, 115 ; 
his removal, 121, 122; the Direct- 
ors order him to be re-instated, 
123 ; appointed superintendent of 
political affairs, 128 ; reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Hastings for his 
recall from Lucknow, 129; evi- 
dence of, 1 88 ; prisoners released 
by, 204; letter of, ib.\ order to, 
205 ; his correspondence with 
Major Gilpin, 269 ; his letters 
to the Board, 289 ; on the sad 
state of Oude, 292. 

Brown, Major, testimony of, viii. 
189. 

Brunswick, Duke of, viii. 482. 

Bullock-contracts, viii. 370. 

Buhvant Sing, government of, viii. 
49 ; the father of Cheit Sing, 29 ; 
petition from his widow, 81 ; con- 
lirmed in his principality, 88. 

Burgh, William, Esq., letter of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 455. 

Buirgoyiie, General, captivity of, viii. 
468 ; his character, 469. 

Burke, Edmund, letter of Mr. Ro- 
chester to Lord Milton on his life 
and writings, vii. 1 ; his speeches 
on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, 4 ; his official services, 
5 ; opens the proceedings in th^ 
House of Lords on the triai of 
Warren Hastings, 8 ; explains the 
part taken by the Commons, 9 ; 
his remarks on the abuse of power, 
11, ‘2<), 27 ; on the affairs of India, 
12 ; on the crimes of Mr. Hast- 
ings, 14; takes a glance at the 
rising influence of the East India 
^*ompany, 20 ; his observations on 
their system of government, 24 ; 


reads tne committee's recommend- 
ation of Debi Sing, 1 74 ; his various 
charges against Warren Hastings, 
228; his observations thereon, 
229 ; his remarks on religious 
worship, 232 ; on the effects of 
bribery, 242 ; on the enormity of 
the corrtiptions practised by the 
Governor-General, 299 ; reviews 
his conduct, 308 ; admonished 
by the House of Commons, 346 ; 
indulgence claimed by, 348 ; his 
apology, 350 ; his remarks upon 
the accounts of Mr. Larkins, 441 ; 
his summary of the charges against 
Mr. Hastings, 447 ; his report to 
the House of Commons as to the 
proceedings in the House uf 
Lords, 451 ; on the causes of the 
rebellion in Barratch, viii, 207 ; 
on the conduct of Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, 215 ; on Mr. Hastings* treat- 
ment of the Begums, 248, 276; 
interrupted by Mr. Hastings, 251 ; 
his reply to the Lord Chancellor, 
282 ; concludes his address to the 
Lords, 439 ; his letters to the 
Honourable Gerard Hamilton, 
442, 444 ; to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, 447 — 457 ; to Arthur 
Young, Esq., 449; to Charles 
Towiishend, Esq., 451 ; to a 
Prussian gentleman, 452 ; to 
William Burgh, Esq., 455 ; to 
John Bourke, Esq., 463; to the 
Earl of Hillsborough, 465 ; to Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, 468 ; to Phi- 
lip Francis, Esq., 470 ; to Captain 
Woodford, 475 ; to Lord Gren- 
ville, 477 ; to Mrs. Crewe, 482 ; 
to Rev. Dr. Hussey, 484 ; to Ed- 
ward Malone, Esq., 490 ; to Dr. 
Laurence, 491 — 493, 497 — 499, 
502-506, 509—511, 519 ; to 
Thomas Keogh, Esq., 522 ; to 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, 
526. 

Burke, William, one of the King of 
Tanjore*s agents, viii, 466. 

Buxar, interview with the resident 
at, viii. 90. 
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Cabooleat, or contract^ vii. 417 — 
434, 438—441, 

Caius Verres, character of, vii. 237. 

Calcutta, fort taken at, by Surajah 
Oowla, vii. 59 ; its conquest by 
the British, 60 ; the Council at, 
G3 ; secret treaty concluded at, 
7 6 ; ostensible Council formed at, 
164 ; power of the Council at, 
viii. 57 ; letter of the Directors 
to the Council at, 243 ; letter 
from the president at, to the select 
Committee of the Directors, 314 ; 
Committee of revenue in, 377; 
Mahomedan college founded at, 
394. 

Calliaud, Major, commander of the 
British troops, vii. 62, 63, 65 ; 
concurs in the proposed revolu- 
tion, 64; visited in his tent by 
the Nabob of Bengal, 66 ; Avrites 
to Mr. Hohvell, 67 ; affixes his 
seal to an instrument of blood 
and treachery, 6S ; his defence, 
70, 71; hears of the death of 
Prince Meeran, 75. 

Camac, Colonel, vii. 401. 

Cuntoo Baboo, the banyan, a 
Gentoo, trust committed to, vii. 
46, 138, 142; farms given to 
him, 139 ; commanded by Mr. 
Hastings not to appear before the 
Board, 288 ; secret unknown to, 
419—423. 

lantoo Naut, adoption of, A'ii. 443. 

3apitatioii-tax, the Hindoos freed 
from the, vii. 51. 

Carhampton, Lord, appointment of, 
viii. 5 18. 

Carnatic, desolation of the, vai. 432. 

Cartier, Sir John, Governor, orders 
of, 313, 385. 

Castes, or orders among theGentoos, 
vii. 45. 

Catholics, atheism among, viii. 486 ; 
treatment of the, 494 ; their griev- 
ances, 499 ; on concessions to the, 
512; claims of the, 516 ; perse- 
cuted, 525. 

dlJliamuion, Colonel, letter to, vii; 
363“ 
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Chapman, Mr., commission gheii 
viii. 395-409. 

Chardin’s Travels, alluded to, viii. 
260. 

Charity, its lustre in retirement, vii. 
320. 

Charter of the East India Company, 
vii. 42. 

Cheit Sing, the days of, vii. 49 — 51 ; 
large bribe received from, 412 — 
417, 434; his present to Mr. 
Bastings, 435 ; case of, viii. 9 ; 
charge brought by Mr. Hastings 
against, 9, 11 ; his soAm-eigniy 
in Benares, 10 ; his supposed in- 
trigues with the Nabob of Oude, 
14 ; flight of, 15 ; line imposed 
on, ik ; rebellion of, 1C, 245 ; 
WTitesto Mr. Hastings to appease 
liis wrath, 20; arrested, 3b; in- 
sult and brutality to, 39; his 
Avives and family, 47 ; expelled 
from his dominions, 53 ; im- 
peachment of, 93 ; his ancestors 
slandered, 107. 

Chevalier, Mr,, declaration of, vili. 
327. 

Chittendur, Mr., evidence of, vii. 292. 

Chowkey, or place of guard, vii. 49. 

Chunar, treaty of, viii. 35, 15G, 168, 
169, 221 ; Ihe Nabob ordered to, 
158; the castle of, 209. 

Clavering, General, alluded to, vii. 
149, 154, 156 ; his protest against 
the military brigade, 155; hia 
death, 163, 180, 304, 325; via. 
115, 354; his high character, vii, 
302; reply of, Auii. 406. 

Clive, Lord, genius of, vii. GO; his 
return to Europe, 61 , 90 ; pro- 
ceeds to India to redress the 
grievances of the country, 87, 91 ; 
Avise measures adopted by, 88; 
his arrival in India, viii, 132, 244 ; 
complaints made to, 215; the 
predecessor of Warren Hastings, 
386. 

Coja Petruse, an Armenian, vii, 
76. 

Colebrooke, Mr., the Persian trans* 
lator, viii. 118; report of, sA 



Colcliester committee, its proceed- 
ings, vii. 235. 

Com, Go-vernor of, put to death, vii. 
115. 

Commerce, the riches of a country, 
vii. 79. 

Commons, House of, part taken by, 
in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, vii. 9 ; watch over the 
affairs of India, 12; defence of 
Warren Hastings before the, 13 ; 
its consideration and forbearance, 
14; inquiries in, concerning pe- 
culations in India, 154; admoni- 
tion of, to Mr. Burke, 346 ; reso- 
lution of, 349 ; its sense of Mr. 
Hastings’ criminality, 457 ; Mr. 
Hastings’ accusation against the, 
462 ; its duties, 465 ; passed the 
regulating Art in 1773, viii. 317 ; 
defiance of the, 424. 

Cjongress, American, proceedings of 
the, viii. 468, 

Conscience, testimony of a person to 
his own, vii. 72. 

Constitution, British, its excellence, 

vii. 10. 

Contracts, purpose for which they 
were given, viii. 369. 

Conyers, Miss, viii. 462. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, pension to, viii. 
267; his letter to the Board at 
Calcutta, 291 ; contract of, 370. 

Corah and Allaliabad, their transfer, 

viii. 427 ; value of, ib. 

Cork, extracts of letters from, viii, 
513. 

Cornwallis, Lord, vii. 344, 393— 
404; government of, viii- 34 ; 
powers intrusted to him, ih.y in- 
quiry instituted by, 98 ; letter 
from, 298 ; inquisition of, 411 ; 
evidence of, 413. 

Coromandel, the Governors of, vii. 
154. 

Corruption, system of, vii. 140; 
consequences of, 338. 

Cossiin Ally Cawn, murders his fa- 
ther-in-Iaw, vii. 63; a bold and 
designing man, 74; reports re- 
specting, 75; treaty with, 76; 


his accession to the throne of 
Bengal, 77 ; murders perpetrated 
by, ib . ; his nefarious tyranny, 
78 ; his slaughter of the English at 
Patna, 81 ; war declared against, 
ib . ; defeated by the English, 86 ; 
allies to his cause, ih.i his ex- 
pulsion from Bengal, viii. 308. 

Councils, provincial, established, 
viii. 374; members of it, 375. 

Covenants, sent out by the East 
India Company, vii. 132. 

Crewe, Mrs., letter of Mr. Burke to, 
viii. 482. 

Crime, punishment of, vii. 114. 

Crimes, charged against Warren 
Hastings, vii. 14. 

Crofts, Mr., sub-treasurer, vii. 135, 
155 ; error of, viii. 425. 

Cuninghame, Mr., created a peer, 
viii. 494. 

Guttah, ruinous state of, viii. 290. 

Dancing girls of India, vii. 265, 318, 

Davy, Major, an oriental scholar, 
vii. 497 ; military Persian inter- 
preter, viii. 119. 

Bebi Sing, an agent of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s, vii. 172; in possession of 
the Rajah’s affairs, 173 ; the 
committee’s recommendation of, 
174; some account of, 175; his 
exaction in Piirnea, 176; pro- 
vinces intrusted to his charge, 

1 7 7, ISO ; seraglio of lad ies formed 
by, 178 ; his infamous acts, 179; 
tribute exacted by, l8l ; his ty- 
ranny and oppression, IS4; in- 
quiry into his conduct, ib. ; sum- 
moned to Calcutta, 195; his 
detention there, 200; false sem- 
blance of a trial of, 202; opinion 
of him, 206; a monster of in- 
iquity, 443. 

Debrett, Mr., pamphlet published 
by, vii. 451 ; alluded to in par- 
liament, 452. 

Deep-ploughing, practice of, viii, 
449. 

Delay, recriminatory charge of. rii- 

474. 



^erbe<!gy Siiig, tlirown iiito ptison, 
viii. J15. , 

Despotism, definition of, vii. 101. 

Oevaynes, Wiliiam, letter to, vii. 
397,414, 

Dewan, or steward of the country, 

vii. 208.' 

Dignity, ideas of, vii, 2S5. 

Dinagepore, transactions at, vii. 
170, 442 ; death of the Rajah of, 
170; decision relative to the suc- 
cession, ib, ; tribute exacted in, 
181; bribes received for, 225, 
228; the province of, 415, 416 ; 
proceedings in, 442; power of 
Gunga Govin Sing in, 443 ; the 
Rajah of, viii. 384. 

Donation, public, forbidden, vii. 365. 

Dover, Lord, vii. 4FG. 

Dow’s History, ridiculous story in, 

viii. 107. 

D’Oyley, Sir John, vii. 150; ap- 
pointment of, 3 14 ; evidence of, 
viii. 340; his account of his pro- 
ceedings, 341, 345 ; offer to, 346 ; 
intervention of, 35 i . 

Duncan, Mr., his estimate of the re- 
venue of Benares, viii. 65 ; re- 
port of, 98, 102. 

Dundas, Mr., resolution moved by, 
riii. 428. 

Durbedgy Sing, thrown into pris'.,n, 
viii. 54, 50, 75 ; bound to furnish 
certain sums, 65 ; his appoint- 
ment, 68 ; pays the revenues, 71 ; 
complaints against, 72 ; charac- 
ter of, 75 ; instructions relative 
to, 78 ; hardships and indignities 
suffered by, 80 ; debt of, 83 ; his 
death, 84 ; his property confis- 
cated, 85. 

Dustuck, or permit, vii. 79. 

East India Company, power of the, 
vii. 20; their charters, ib.; origin 
of the, 22 ; tlieir high preroga- 
tives, 22, 79 ; become a great 
empire, 23 ; system of their ser- 
vice, 24; their factories consti- 
tuted into presidencies, ib. ; a de- 
mitation of individuals 25 * their 


ms, 

spirit of in oiiopoly, 26 ; abuses in 
their service, 28 ; rules and laws 
laid down for the conduct of their 
servants, 30; undue influence of 
Warren H astings over their affairs, 
31 ; their mercantile regulations, 
36; ail their transactions placed 
on record, 38 ; nature of their 
constitution, 4 i ; their condition in 
1773, 65 ; inquiry instituted by, 
69 ; indignation of the Directors 
of the, 82 ; alarmed at the wars 
in India, 86 ; send out Lord Clive 
to redress the grievances of the 
country, 87 ; and another com- 
mission to India, in 1769, 90; 
thank Mr. Hastings for his ser- 
vices, 1 22,1 23 ; despatch covenants 
to their servants in India, 132 ; 
institute an inquiry into corrup- 
tions, 141 ; their authority op- 
posed by Mr. Hastings, 142 ; bribe- 
ry ruinous to their affairs, 244; 
report of Mahomed Reza Khan 
to, 246 ; forbid the taking of pre- 
sents, 247 ; their direction.s as to 
a successor of Mahomed Reza 
Khaii, 263 ; their general code o 
instructions, 274 ; proceedings u- 
their prosecutions, 315; censurt 
of the, 333 ; three of their bond 
called for by Mr. Hastings, 372 
letter to, 377 ; deraand from Mr, 
Hastings an explanation, 399 , 
frustration of their inquiries, 438 * 
treaty of Azoph ul Dowlah with, 
viii. Ill; extract from their re- 
cords, 1 19 ; feeling of the Direct- 
ors on the removal of Mr, Bris- 
tow, 122; their orders to Mr, 
Hastings, 211 ; letter from, to the 
board at Calcutta, 243; their 
orders broken, 255; abuses of 
their government, 358; disorders 
of their service, 362 ; corruption 
of their servants, 373, 397 ; their 
expen-ses for a Mahomedau col- 
lege, 411. 

East Indies, oppressions in our pos- 
sessions there, vii. 3 — 9 ; 
ders in, 12 ; justice demanded lb 



i 6 ; enormous wealth brought into 
this country from the, 17 ; two 
distinct peoxde inhabit the coun- 
try, 42 ; British acquisitions in, 
60; its condition in 1765,252; 
complaints of growing evil in the, 
342 ; power of the government 
in the, il7. 

Education of the world, viii. 357. 

Edwards, Captain, evidence of, viii. 
145, 234, 294. 

Elija Khan, objects of, viii. 289. 

Emoluments, temptation of, vii. 
249. 

England, the people of, vii. 458. 

English in India, a nation of place- 
men, vii. 26. 

Enough, meaning of the word, viii. 
483. 

Erskine, Captain, court-martial on, 
viii. 151. 

Erskine's pamphlet, viii. 505. . 

Etty, Mr., minister of Whitchurch, 
viii. 526. 

Fairfax, Major, an agent of Mr. 
Hastings, vii. 376—411. 

Farmer, Major, vii. 420 — 423. 

Farmers, complaints against, viii. 
377. 

Fine, meaning of the word, viii. 
48.' 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, moderation of, 
vii. 6 ; his maxims and senti- 
ments, viii. 516 ; policy of, 521 ; 
his knowledge of Irish affairs, 
528. 

Fortunes, how acquired in India, 
vii. 448. 

Fowke, Mr., his removal from Be- 
nares, viii. 56, 121 j reign of, 
87. 

Fox, Mr., his speeches, viii. 506 ; 
opinions of, 507. 

France, beauty of the Queen of, viii. 
472; the revolution in, 478 ; an 
enemy to all religion, 488. 

Francis, Mr., vii. 149, 154, 156 ; 
his retirement from office, 180 ; 
interrogated by the Governor- Ge- 
neral, 273 ; declaration of, 277 — 


284 ; representation reapccthig 
304; his honourable condut-t, 
336 ; his concession to -Mr, Hast- 
ings, 337 ; his return to Europe, 
369 ; minute of, 1 56 ; motion 
of, viii. 339 ; his desire to obey 
the Company’s orders, ih. 3 12. 

Francis, Philip, Esq., letter of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 470. 

Franklin, Dr., his correspondence 
with Mr. Burke, viii. 468 — 470. 

Funeral festivals in India, vii 217. 

Fyzabad, treasures seized at, viii. 
184 ; paper of intelligence from, 
271. 

Fyzoola Khhn, his letter to the Go 
veriior-General, viii. 290. 

Ganges, river, its purifying waters, 
vii. 388. 

Gentleman, Prussian, letter of IMr. 
Burke to, viii. 452. 

Gentoos, some account of the, vii. 
44; orders and castes among the, 
45 ; their laws and institutions, 
46; the original people of Hiii- 
doostan, ih,} their religion, 47 ; 
laws of the, 118, 491 ; dispersed 
into tribes, 492. 

Ghengiz Khan, the institutes of, vii. 
107; viii. 4; improves the laws 
of his country, vii. 495 ; his con- 
quests, 496. 

Gilpin, Major, his letter to Mr. hlid- 
dleton, viii. 198 ; reply to it, 199 ; 
letter of Mr. Eiehard Johnson to, 
200 ; examination of, 222 ; his 
evidence, 237 ; his letters to Mr. 
Bristow, 209. 

Gobind Ram, Rajah, arzees sent hv, 
to the Vizier, viii. 129, 133; let- 
ter of the Nabob to, ib. ; alarm 
of, 144; letter to, 147. 

Goddard, General, viii. 431. 

Goodlad, Mr,, his appointment, vii. 
172; reprcsenlalions of, 192; 
charges against, 205. 

Goordass, Rajali, appointment of, 
vii. 229 ; his good character; 27{), 
289. 

Gordon, Captain, ingratitude of, viii 


222 ; statement of the Begum re- 
specting, 224; his letter to Jewar 
and Behar Ali Khan, 225; his' 
address to the Begums, 226 ; evi- 
dence of, 227. 

Goring, Mr., the commissioner, vii. 
296. 

Goupaul Doss, a prisoner of Cheit 
Sing, vii. .374. 

Government, the true principles of, 

vii. 100. 

f Governor, a bad one described, viii. 
366. 

Gower, Lord, viii, 479. 

Granville, Lord, speech of, viii. 513. 

Gratitude, heroic, viii, 385. 

Grattan, Mr., projects of, viii. 521. 

Greatness, an unstable thing, vii. 
336. 

Grenville, Lord, letter of Mr. Burke 
to, viii. 477. 

Grey, Mr., statement of, viii. 8, 9. 

Guilt, a crooked, intricate thing, vii. 
38; never a rational one, 160. 

Gimga Govin Sing, power of, vii. 
46; the friend of Mr. Hastings, 
164, 210 ; authority delegated to, 
165; viii. 354, 381 ; his inhimous 
character, vii. 167 ; effects of his 
secret agency, 172; villanies of, 
203; grants of land to, 212; his 
abuse of power, 213; what were 
his services, 214; his unlimited 
control, 217, 443 ; his gross crim- 
inality, 223; motion relative to, 
224 ; his line of action, 366, 427 ; 
sum said to have been paid by, for 
his preferment, 428 ; money in his 
hands, 433 ; rapacities of, viii. 94 ; 
a great villain, 355 ; the bribe- 
broker of Mr. Hastings, 383 ; re- 
ply of, 38G. 

Gunges, establishment of, viii. 147. 

Giirrah Dehmah, pergunnah of, 

viii. 99. 

Halhed, Mr., his translation of the 
Gentoo code of laws, vii. 491, 
502 ; evidence of, viii. 140. 

Halifax, Lord, pensiong ranted by, 
■^ 1111 . 442 . 


H annay. Colonel, vm. 138 ; com- 
mands the troops, 139; his pro- 
ceedings as farmer-general, id, ; 
arbitrary conduct of, 143; his 
death, 144 ; communication of the 
Nabob relative to, 145; terrible 
effects of his operations, id. ; state- 
ment respecting, 228; cruelties 
of, 295. 

Hare and the Frogs, fable of the, 
viii. 498. 

Hastings, Mrs., sum presented to, 

vii. 439 ; viii. 503. 

Hastings, Warren, his trial be- 
fore the House of Lords, vii, 8; 
his defence before the Commons, 
13, 29, 50, 297 ; crimes charged 
against, 14 ; his system of mis- 
rule, 25 ; his agents, 36, 135 ; 
privileges claimed by, 41 ; state 
of Indian affairs at the commence- 
ment of his government, 55 ; acts 
as interpreter in the memorable 
story of the Three Seals, 68 ; ter- 
rible effects of his intrigues, 79 ; 
charged with bribery, 85 ; his 
duties as Governor, 92; viii. 12; 
advocates arbitrary power, vii. 96 ; 
his maxims and principles, 119 ; 
his system of peculation and 
bribery, 126, 358 ; confiscates the 
landed property in Bengal, 136; 

viii. 352 ; acts in defiance of the 
Company, vii, 142, 264, 269, 325, 
337; viii. 121, 211, 331; bribes 
received by, vii. 144 ; breaks up 
the Council, id. ; his charges 
against Nundcomar, 145; dis- 
places Mahomed Reza Khfin from 
office, 149 ; his extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, 157; provincial Coun- 
cils appointed by, 163 ; viii. 374 ; 
receives a bribe of £40,000, vii. 
176; provinces intrusted by, to 
Debi Sing, 180; his tyranny in 
Rungpore, 185 ; his committee 
of revenue, 192; viii. 377; his 
friendship for Gunga Govin Sing, 
vii. 210; viii. 383; his govern- 
ment a system of oppression and 
olbery, vii. 225 : articles of in>- 
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peachment against, 231 ; liis emo- 
Jument as Governor, 250; viiL 
404 ; armed with great power to 
correct abuses, vii. 263; impri- 
sons Mr. Shitabroy, 262 ; his ele- 
vation of Munny Begum, 265 ; 
his false pretences and fabrica- 
tions, 272 ; charge of Nundcomar 
against, 273 — 275 ; viii. 399 ; sum 
paid him for the rajahship of 
Munny Begum, vii. 273 ; minute 
entered by him in defence of his 
conduct, 276 ; imprisons Nund- 
comar, 288 ; costly entertainment 
given to Mm, 294, 3iS ; Ms plan 
for regulating the Company’^ ser- 
vice, 307 ; presumptive proofs of 
his guilt, 317— -323; protest of, 
324 ; censured by the Company, 
333 ; his promises, 339 ; his frauds 
and artifices, 3u2, 435 ; letter 
from Colonel Champion to, 365; 
donation of his bribes to the trea- 
sury, 367 ; his apprehensions, 
369; calls for the Company's 
bonds, 372 ; receives a present of 
£100,000, ib, ; his system of con- 
cealment, 379, 400, 407 ; his cor- 
rupt acts, 380 ; alarmed at the 
parliamentary inquiry, 383; bor- 
rows a large sum from Rajah 
Nobkisseii, 391 ; his prevaricating 
letters, 397, 4l4 ; his system of 
accounts, 426; receives a valu- 
able present from Cheit Sing, ; 
his proceedings in Dinagepore, 
442 ; testimony of Radanaut in 
his favour, 443, 447 ; viii. 387 ; 
summary of charges against, vii. 
447; report of Mr. Burke to the 
House of Commons on his pro- 
ceedings, 452; enormity of his 
crimes, 469; complaints in his 
petition to parliament, 480 ; his 
treatment of the natives of India, 
viii. 5 ; his false system of de- 
fence, 6 ; his charges against Cheit 
Sing, 10 ; his conduct towards 
the Rajak, 12; rebellion in con- 
sequence of his extortions, 17, 
40; letters of Cheit Sing to, 20; 


receives proposals for delivering 
Up the province of Benares, 22 ; 
accusation of Nundcomar against, 
26; arrests the Rajah, 37; pro- 
clamation of, 49 ; his clandestine 
correspondence with Mr. Mark- 
ham, 56, 72 ; declares his author- 
ity absolute, 57 ; augments the 
tribute, 62 ; his letter to the Coun- 
cil of Calcutta, 73 ; imprisons 
Derbedgy Sing, 75; his visit to 
Benares, 87 ; his tyranny in that 
province, 96 ; greatly feared in 
India, 106 ; his conduct to the 
Nabob of Oude, 113; obtains its 
entire government, 117, 132 ; ad* 
dress of the Nabob of Oude to, 
145; his character of British of- 
ficers, 150; confiscates the jag- 
hires, 164 ; letters of Mr. Mid- 
dleton to, 169 — 171 ; seizes the 
treasures of the Begums, ISU, 
184 ; letter of the Vizier’s mother 
to, 223; ordered to restore the 
Begums, 246 ; interrupts Mr. 
Burke, 251 ; letter of the Vizier 
to, 255 ; his treatment of the 
women and children of Sujah ul 
Dowlah, 259 ; consequences of 
his tyranny, 276 ; his extraor- 
dinary letters to the Directors, 
296; documents in vindication of 
his character, 302, 304; his op- 
pressions in Bengal, 30S ; impri- 
sons Mahomed Reza Khfin, 31 1 ; 
letter of the Court of Directors to, 
ib. ; his correspondence with 
Sudcler-iil-Hoe Klian, 334; fii- 
vours Munny Begum, 347 — 350, 
352 — 354 ; commission appointed 
by, 354 ; his proceedings on the 
Coromandel coast, 359 ; a bul- 
lock-contractor, 361 ; his pedi- 
gree, ib, ; his unexampled atroci- 
ties, 384; his accusation against 
Mr. Middleton, 3hU ; founds r, 
Mahomtidan college, 394, 410 ; 
justifies his acts, 408; testimony 
of the zemindars te him, 418; his 
defiance of the House of Coin 
mons, 424 • sells tin; provinces 3^ 
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Ccrah and Allaliabad to tbe Vi- 
zier, 427 ; makes peace with the 
Mahrattas, 429 ; breaks the treaty 
of Porunda, 434 ; secret motives 
of his actions, z5. 

Hecuba, queen of Troy, viii. 473. 

Hedaia, its publication, vii. 497, 
viii. 12 ; quoted, 181—184, 260. 

Hillsborough, Blarl of, letters of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 465; particulars 
respecting, ib. 

Hindoos, manners and customs of 
the, vii. 43 j polity of the, 49. 

Hindoostan, the original inhabitants 
of, vii. 43. j 

Hircarrahs, or persons to collect po- 
litical intelligence, viii. 21. 

Holt, Mr., evidence of, viii. 145, 
201,270,276. 

Huhvell, Mr., his work on Bengal, 

vii. 48 ; extracts from it, 51 — 53 ; 
ambition of, 63; plot formed by, 
64; designs imputed to, 71; plan 
urged on by, 74 ; pious prediction 
of, 78 ; dreadful effect of his in- 
trigues, 79. 

Honour, principles of, vii. 418; 
among conspirators, 419. 

Hoolas, Roi, instructions to, viih 
240 ; conhdentially employed by 
Mr. Middleton, ih , ; examined 
before Sir EUfali Impey, 241. 

Hoshmuiid Ali KhAii, reprimanded, 

viii. 272. 

Hospitality at Moorshedabad, vii. 
147. 

House of Commons. See Com- 
mons, 

H ouse 0 f Lo r ds . See Lo rds . 

Howe, Lord, glorious victory of, 
viiL 420. 

Hudson, Mr., inquiries made of, vii. 
477. 

Hussey, the Rev. Dr., letter of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 434. 

Hussey’s pastoral letter, viii. 517. 

Hyder Ally, desolates the Carnatic, 
viii. 432. 

Hyder Beg Khan, extract of a let- 
ter from, viii. 134, 192 ; statement 
respecting, 203; testimony of, 


236; his letter to the Govcrnoi 
and council, 304. 

Hyder Haig, hostilities against, viii 
431. 

Im&m, qualities requisite in one, 

vii. 499. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, a legislator for 
India, vii. 28; inquiry of, 147, 
349 ; complaint against, 35 4 ; 
opinion of, 446 ; suit before, viii. 
51; orders from, 179; not fit to 
give an opinion on Mahomedan 
law, 182; question put to, 183; 
letter of, Mr. Middleton to, 192; 
conduct of, 214; his secret in- 
structions, 215 ; affidavits of, 215 
— 219 ; violates the law of hospi- 
tality, 220 ; declaration of, 232 ; 
deposition of Hoolas Roi before, 
241; instrumentality of, 257. 

Imposts, laid upon the people, vii. 
116. 

Inchiquin, Lady, viii. 491, 

India, abuses in, vii. 479 ; laws and 
rights of the people in, 491 ; three 
kinds of people in, ; Tartarian 
government of, 494 ; on sovereign 
power in, viii. 6 ; state of trade 
in, 97. 

Ireland, must be protected, viii. 487 , 
state of affairs in, 517 ; distracted 
state of, 523 ; faction in, 524 
cause of her evils, 525. 

Irish, their privileges, viii. 486. 

Ishmael Beg, negotiation with, viii. 
148; depredations in his juris- 
diction, 149. 

Jacobinism, cause of, viii. 527. 

Jacobins, English, faction of the. 

viii. 481. 

Jaffier Ally Khhn, death of, vii. 254. 

Jaggerdoo Sing, his appointment a.i 
naib, viii. 55, 85, 91 ; displaced 
from office, 94. 

Jaghires, nature of, explamed, vii:. 
162; confiscated by Mr. Hast- 
ings, 164 ; on the resumption of, 
169. 

Jaques, Captain l eonard, his cos 
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lespoiidence with Mr. Middleton, 
viii. 197, 198 ; liis letters to Mr, 
Johnson, ‘2GB. 

Jeeps, or obligations, vii. 78. 

Jewar and Behar Ali Kh^n, en- 
nuclis, arrested, viii. 191, 192; 
give their bonds for £600,000, 
194; thrown into prison, 197, 198; 
confined for a year, 203; released, 
204; letter of Captain Gordon to, 
225. 

Johnson, Mr., viii. 121 — 129 ; his 
letter to Major Gilpin, 200 ; his 
letters to the commanding of- 
ficer of the guard, ‘201 ; outrages 
of, 20*2 ; his wicked conduct, 214; 
letters of Captain Leonard Jaques 
to, 2G8; charges against, 391. 

Juggut Seit, principal persons of his 
house murdered, vii. 78 ; testi- 
mony of, 246 ; his declaration, 316. 

lunius, author of, viii. 451. 

lustice, the attribute of, vii. 232; 
strange idea of, 390; considera- 
tions of, viii. 234. 

S^anon, a part of the Mahomedan 
law, vii. 117. 

Kelieram and Cullian Sing, Rajahs, 
appointment of, vii. 226. 

ICeogh, Thomas, Esq., letter of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 52‘2. 

Khfin Jehfin Khan, sale of an office 
to, vii. 151. 

Khereed, pergunnah of, viii. 99. 

Khourd Mhal, or lesser palace, viii. 
261 ; ladies in the, 263 — 268 ; 
their treatment, 272 — 276. 

King, not accountable in this coun- 
try for his actions, vii. 102. 

Kissenagore, road to, vii. 321. 

Knox, Captain, evidence of, vii. 70 
—72. 

Koran, precepts of the, vii. 105. 

La Fayette, conduct of, viii. 502. 

Lands, false estimate of their value, 
vii. 2‘20 — 222. 

Lapwing, her arrival in India, vii. 
245, 

Lai kins, Mr.. Accountant-General, 


vii. 135 — 155 1 the white confi- 
dant of Mr. Hastings, 168 ; hu 
account of bribes, 169 ; secret be- 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 380 ; 
falsifies the Company's accounts, 
38*2—387,400—408.413; object 
of his letter, 432 : his explana- 
tions, 437; examii ed in the House 
of Commons, 475. 

Lataffit Ali Khfin, in charge of the 
Nabob’s ladies, viii. 268, 269 ; en- 
deavours to appease their cla- 
mours, 272. 

Laurence, Dr., letters of Mr. Burke 
to, viii. 491—493, 497—499, 502 
—506, 509—511, 519. 

Law% benefits of the, vii. 104. 

Law^s of England, for the poor as 
well as for the rich, vii. 18, 

Law’-yers, gloiy of the great ones in 
this country, vii. 309 ; do not ad- 
vise a prosecution, 313. 

Lemaistre, Mr., viii. 323. 

Leycester, Mr., remonstrance of, vii. 
246; viii. 315. 

Life, performance of the duties of, 

vii. 348. 

London, on reviving its importance, 

viii. 462. 

Lords, House of, trial of Warren 
Hastings in the, vii. 8 ; power of 
the, 16 ; appeal of Mr. Burke to, 
455. 

Loughborough, Lord, letter of Mr. 
Burke to, viii. 5‘26. 

Lovat, Lord, trial of, viii. 233. 

Lucknaut Nundy, son of Cantoo 
Baboo, vii. 219. 

Lucknow, on the appointment of 
Mr. Bristow at, viii. 130; iiibu- 
nal at, 185. 

Lumsden, Mr., viii. 139. 

Lushington, Mr., implication of, vii. 
69; affidavit made by, 70; de- 
position of, 72. 

Luttrell, General, viii. 501 . 

Macclesfield, Lord, impeachment 
of, in 17*25, vii. 11 ; his cuin] •rh.’it 
of the Commons, 466 ; sc:;Li:jy 2 « 
passed upon, viii. 438, 



MaCjT^^ire, Peter, vii. 69 j gives up 
Ramaraiii, who is murdered, 79. 

Macphersoii, Mr., a friend of Mr. 
Hastings, viii. 129; letter of 
ilyder Beg Khan to, 134; letter ' 
from the Vizier to, 156; his opin- 
ion respecting the Begums, 216. 

hiahdajee Scindia, panegyric of, vii. 
124. ■ . 

Mahomed the prophet, followers of, 

vii. 49. 

Mahomed Reza Kh?ln, a man in 
high authority, vii. 83, 175; viii., 
309 ; acknowledged deputy-na- 
bob, vii. 84; made deputy-steward 
of the East India Company, 90 ; 
turned out of his offices, 91 ; his 
re-appointment, 149, 324, 335 
— 337 ; viii. 340, 341 ; displaced 
by Mr. Hastings, vii. 150, 262, 
323 ; great sums of money lent . 
to, 176; the judge of Debi Sing, 
202 ; extraordinary narrative of, 
246; charges against, 255; viii. 
311 ; imprisoned, vii. 258 ; viii. 
31 1 ; his influence, vii, 259 ; acts 
of violence against, 270 ; his ac- 
quittal, 323 ; viii. 319 ; accounts 
demanded of him, vii. 333 ; he is 
again deposed, 337 ; a mere cy- 
pher, viii. 347 ; evidence of, 400 ; 
his testimony respecting the Ma- 
homedan college, 411. 

Mahomedan college, founded at 
Calcutta, viii. 394, 410. 

Mahomedan government, its ex- 
tinction, viii. 357. 

Mahomedans, laws among the, vii. 
49S ; in Bengal, viii. 306 ; Eng- 
lish interest in, 307. 

^lahrattas, cruelty of the, vii. 54 ; 
peace made with the, viii. 429. 

Malmesbury, Lord, his mission to 
the king of Prussia, viiL 420. 

Malone, Edward, letter of Mr. 
Burke to, vii. 490. 

Markham, Mr., consultation with, 

viii. 13 ; opinion of, 22 ; com- 
munications to, 43 ; authority 
given to, 54, 120; clandestine 
correspondence with, 56, 72 ; no- 


minated to the residency at Be- 
nares, 58 ; placed over the yiung 
Rajah, 62-— ’67; paper presented 
bv, 64; complaint against, 81; 
letter of Mr. Hastings to, 83; 
succeeded by Mr. Bonn, 84; 
power of, 86 ; comes to Europe, 

^^87. 

Marlborough, Duke of, viii. 503. 

Maury, Abbe, his speeches, viii. 475 

Meeran, son of the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, vii. 65 — 67 ; said to have 
been killed by a flash of lightning, 

.■■:-7 O. 

Meer Jaflier, negotiations with, vii. 
60 ; murdered, 63 ; demise of, 
245 ; viii. 314; deputation ap- 
pointed to raise his son to the 
subahdarry, vii. 245. 

Mehip Nerain, Rajah, appointed to 
the government of Benares, viii. 
53; petition from, 81. 

Men, bad, always employed for evil 
ends, vii. 168. 

Middleton, Mr., the associate of Mr. 
Hastings, vii. 147 ; sum received 
by 294, 322 ; appointed resident 
at Oude, viii. 122 ; displaced 
from office, 127; manages the 
money - transactions, 128 ; his 
promptitude to obey the Govern- 
or-General, 158 ; usurps the Na- 
bob’s government, 168 ; letters of, 
169 — 171, 195 ; confiscations or- 
dered by, 174; orders of Mr. Hast- 
ings to, 175 ; his acts of violence, 
189 ; statement of, 191, 192 ; his 
letter to Sir Elijah Impey, ib, ; 
severities of, 196 ; his letter to 
Captain Leonai'd Jaques, 197; 
reply to it, ih. ; letter of Major 
Gilpin to, 198; his reply, 199; 
his wicked conduct, 214 ; his in- 
structions to Hoolas Roi, 240 ; 
agreement made by, 2G5 ; boun- 
tiful present offered to, 389 ; ac- 
cusation against, 390 ; found 
guilty, 393. 

Miller, James, agent of Mr Hast- 
ings, vii. 436. 

Milton, Lord Viscount, letter of Mr. 
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Eochester to, on the life and writ- 
ings of Mr. Burke, vU. 1. 

Ministers and nabobs, sale of their 
offices, vii. 86. 

Mirabeau, Count de, ^11. 476. ■ 

Mirza Shuffee Khtln, an Indian no- 
ble, viii. 190. 

Mobarick-ul-Dowla, vii. 255 f his 
improper requisition, 334 ; money 
lent to, 344 ; succeeds Nuzimut 
Dowlah, viii. 313; letters of Mr. 
Hastings to, 340 — 344. 

Mogul Empire, great charter from 
the, vii. ‘21 ; civil wars in the, 
53 ; Institutes of its founder, 108 ; 
usage of the, 485. 

Muhun Persaud, hanged, vii. 85; 
bears witness against Nundcomar, 
14G. 

Monghir, treaty of, vii. 80; dissa- 
tisfaction caused by it, ih. 

Monson, Colonel, vii, 149 — 154; 
his death, 1G3, 180, 303, 325; viii. 
117. 

Montesquieu, supposition of, viii. 
261. 

Moorshedabad, the British army 
before, vii. 64 ; the seat of the 
native government, 91 ; Council 
of, revenue at, ih. ; council of, 
broken up by Mr. Hastings, 179 ; 
expciibive entertainment given to 
Mr. Hustings at, 294 — 318. 

Morality, geographical, plan of, vii. 
94, 114; false, viii. 355. 

Morgan, Colonel, letter to, viii. 172, 
216. 

Mott, Mr., dreadful fate of, vii. 79, 

Mozuffir Jung, Nabob, complaints 
to, viii. 148, 

Miiged O’den, professor at Calcutta, 
viii. 409 ; turned out of office, 
412. 

Munny Begum, her sons nominated 
to the throne of Bengal, vii. 85 ; 
appointment given to, 143 ; bribes 
from, 147 ; raised to the musnud, 
255 ; her elevation, 265, 266, 326 ; 
her history, 266; viii, 318 ; sum 
y»aid for her appointment to the 
rajahship, vii. 273 ; letter of, 


287 ; answer of, 291; her eo- 
dence, 292; her guardianship oi 
the Nabob. 323; viii. 313; end 
put to her government, vii. 3*24 ; 
allowance made to, 325 ; forgery 
of a letter from, 356 ; particulars 
respecting, viii. 189 ; her connex- 
ions, 190, 318 ; administration 
of, 338, 343, 347 ; her character, 
347 ; a sentimental lady, 349 ; a 
dealer in spirits, ih, 

Munro, Sir Hector, viii. 400. 

Murteza Khan, elevation of, viii. 
‘288. 

Mustapha Khan, imprisonment of 
viii. 142. 

Mvrza Hyder Ally, distress of, viii. 
*278. 

Nabob of Bengal, visits the British 
commander-in-chief, vii. 16 ; ex- 
traordinary proposition of, ; 
compelled to abdicate his govern- 
ment, 77 ; restored to it, 82. 

Naib, the office of, viii. 37. 

Nations, one law of, vii. 121. 

Nizamut, signification of the word, 
viii. 331. 

Nobkissen, Rajah, bribe from, vii. 
‘235 ; sum disbursed by, 391, 393 ; 
intrusted with the management of 
an important district, 394; em- 
ployed in founding a Mahomedan 
college, viii. 294. 

Nuddea, province of, vii, 416, 431, 
436. 

Nudjeeve, or armed soldier, viii. 
2*29. 

Niidjeive Khhn, stoppage of his 
pension, viii, 428. 

Nundcomar, Rajah, his high rank, 

vii. 83; his disappointed hopes, 
84; taken prisoner to Calcutta, 
85; charges Mr. Hastings with 
bribery, ih.\ his great author- 
ity, 142; character of, 143; hia 
disclosures of peculation, 144 ; 
charged with conspiracy, 145 ; 
hanged for forgery, 146, 151; 

viii. 355 ; trust conferred on, vii 
261 ; his charge against Mr. 
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p, 273; Tai. 26,399; letterof, 

vii, 275; evidence of, i6. ; re- 
fusal of Mr. Hastings to confront 
him, 279 ; pronounced to be a 
wretch, 280; objectic^is to his 
political^aracter, 283 ; letter of 
Mimny Begum in support of his 
evidence, 287 ; imprisoned by 
order of Mr. Hastings, 288. 

Nuiiduioll, character of, vii. 433. 

Nuzzer, or tribute of acknowlodg- 
nieiit, vii. 248. 

Officers, British, character given of, 
by Mr. Hastings, viii. 150. 

Offices, wholesale sale of, vii. 140. 

Oliver, Mr., his corruptions, viii. 
4G4. 

Oossaim Sing, declared naib, viii. 
38 ; accusations of, 68. 

Opinion, empire and law of, vii. 44. 

Oriental metaphor, beauties of, vii. 
238. 

Osborne, Major, command given 
to, viii. 146 : depredations of, 
149. 

Oude, princesses of, cruelly imprison- 
ed, vii. 123 ; money taken from the 
Nabob of, 396, 415 ; bribe from, 
422 ; supposed intrigues with him, 

viii. 14; province of, 104; some 

account of, 106 ; condition of its 
inhabitants, 107 ; flourishing state 
of, 109 ; ascendency of Mr. Hast- 
ings in, 118; revenue of, 138; 
the zemindars of, 140; rebellion 
in, 142 ; causes that led to it, ih , ; , 
ruination of the kingdom of, 157 ; 
tisurpations in, 178 — 287 ; disor- 
ders and confusion in, 291. i 

Palmer, Major, viii. 134; enormous ! 
salary given to, 157. i 

Parents, their love of their children, 
viii. 141. 

Paris, the parliament of, viii. 440. 

Parliament, on the powers of, vii 
229 ; evasion of an act of, 364. 

Paterson, Mr., his report on the 
state of Rungpore, vii. 186 ; his 
appointment as commissioner in 


Bengal, 193; inquires into th« 
conduct of Debi Sing, 194; his 
reports thereon, 195 ; accusations 
against, 197 ; his efforts rendered 
abortive, 201 ; his pathetic Me- 
morials, 202. 

Patience, a great virtue in a go- 
vernor, viii. 157. 

Patna, massacre at, vii. 81 ; letter 
firm, 376. 

Patronage, on the influence of, viii. 
154. 

Peculation, vii. 126, 140 ; disclo- 
sures of, 144 ; not a military vice, 
viii. 151. 

Persia, the nursery of the Mahome- 
dan nobility, viii. 108. 

Pescush, or fine, vii, 170, 172, 248. 

Pigot, Lord, governor of Madras, 
vii. 60. 

Pitt, Mr., policy of, viii. 493. 

Piassey, battle of, vii. 60. 

Ponsonby, Mr., character of, viii. 
519; his plan of parliamentary 
reform, 520. 

Popham, Colonel, viii. 36 ; state- 
ment of, 229. 

Portland, Duke of, vii. 511, 516. 

Porunda, treaty of, viii. 430, 433. 

Power, on the abuse of, vii. 11, 19, 
253 ; of the East India Company, 
20; arbitrary exercise of, 96, 
485 ; viii. 8, 69, 364 ; its defini- 
tion by Mr. Burke, 99. 

Presents, punishment for taking, vii. 
105; three kinds of, in the East, 
248. 

Protestants, two kinds of, viii. 488. 

Providence, dispensations of, vii. 
233. 

Provincial Councils, appointment 
of, in India, vii, 163, 203, 207. 

Prudence, the first of all virtues, vii. 
161. 

Prussia, king of, his military ar- 
rangements, viii. 453. 

Punishments in India, vii. 498. 

Purling, Mr., an assertion of, viii. 
167; evidence of, 241. 

Pnrnea, an extensive province, viL 
176; rigours and e^xactions in, 
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Hadanaut, zemindar, his testimony 
to the character of Warren Hast- 
ings, vii. 238; viii, 387; certifi- 
cate of, vh. 444. 

Bagonaut Row, his establishment, 
viii. 433. 

Rajahs, or princes of Hindoostan, 
submit to Tamerlane, vii. 51 ; 
their stipulations, ih . ; their influ- 
ential position, 52 ; asserts their 
rights, 53. ^ 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, viL 468. 
Ramaraiu, murdered byCossim Ally 
Cawii, vii. 79. 

Records, public, their great value, 
vii. 37—40. 

Religion, the highest act of, vii. 231. 
Ressenda, village of, viii. 100. 
Revenge, definition of, vii. 471. 
Revenue, collection of, in Bengal, 

vii. 226, 227 ; mode of obtaining, 
363 ; committee of, at Calcutta, 

viii. 377, 378. 

Revolution Society, viii. 474. I 

Reynolds,, Sir Joshua, works of, vixl ! 
490. . 

Ricobad Chowdry, vii. 219. 

Robbery, called a fine, vii. 52. 
Rockingham, Lady, charity of, yiii, 
484. ; 

Rockingham, Marquis of, his friend- 
ship for Mr. Burke, vii. 1-^4 ; 
letters of Mr. Burke to, viii, 447-— 
457. 

Rohilla nation, sold to the Vizier, 
viii. 428—438. 

Roman Catholics, rights of the, vii. 

6 . 

Homans, usage of the, vii. 461 . 

Roses, war of the, vii. 53. 

Roy Radachurn, appointment pf, 
viii. 320. \ , 

Rozannammas, or testimonies, vir. 

446 ; viii- 386 — 416. ^ 

Riuigpore, cruelty and torture in, 

vii. 186, 187; insurrection in, ^92.' 
Russia, her government and man- 
ners, viii. 454. 

Saadit Ali KhS.n, crimination of, 

viii. 217 221 222 


St. Join], Mr., vii. 450. 

Salar Jung, the Nabob’s imale, vii! 
166. 

Salset, island of, viii. 433. 

Sayer, Mr., his opinion coneemin^ 
Mr. Hastings’ conduct, vii. 316. 

Scott, Major, paper delivered by, in 
favour of Mr. Hastings, vii. 292 ; 
an agent of Mr. Hastings’s, 376 ; 
interrogation of, 412 ; records 
kept in his trunk, viii. 119 — 127, 
131—135, 226—241. 

Seals, the three, story of the, vii. 65, 
442—479. 

Sekunderpoor, pcrgunnali of, viii. 
99. 

Seraglio, formed by Debt Sing, vii 
178. 

Shah Chanim, sister to the Nabob 
Maliub ul Jung, viii. 318, 

Share, Behraum, the chief of a tribe, 
vii. 112. 

Shawe, Dr., anecdote related by, 

vii. 18. 

Shee^ Sir George, viii. 489. 

Shelborne faction, conduct of the, 

viii. 464. 

Shitabroy, Mr., imprisoned, vii. 262 
—293. 

Shore, Sir John, acting president of 
the committee, vii, 208 ; state- 
ment of, 209; mmute of, viiu 350, 
376, 395. 

Situations, emolument from, vii. 27. 

Smith, Mr., agent to Warren Hast- 
ings, vii. 290. 

Smith, Mr., a solicitor to the East 
India, Company* vii. 310. 

Soil,i properties in, viii. 450. 

Son, a slave to his father, vii, 216. 

Soubalis, or viceroys of Bengal, vii. 

finler-agents, employed in 
India, vii. 40 ; viii. 2. 

S tables, Mr., minute entered by, vii. 
222; his account of Benares, 
viii. 87 ; the friend and colleague 
of Mr. Hastings, 129, 242 ; 
evidence of, 252 ; on the conduct 
of the Begums, 253 ; esaminatioa 
of, 254. 
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S udder ul Hoc Khfin, administra- 
t3on of, vii. 331 ; office and salary 
of, viii. 331; supported by the 
Governor, 335 ; letter of, 336 ; 
authority given to, 337 ; treat- 
ment of, 349. 

Suffolk, Lord, high character of, vii. 
476. 

Sujah Dovvlah, Vizier, prize-money 
proposed to be given by, vii. 363 ; 
powers of, viii. 8; his elevation, 
18 ; tyranny of, 29 ; war with, 46 ; 
restored to his dominions, 88 ; 
character of, 106 ; his immense 
revenue, U)9 ; his death, 110, 
295 ; his large famil}'-, ib . ; treat- 
ment of his women and children, 
259. 

Sumner, Mr., member of the Coun- 
cil, vii. 250 ; opinion of, viii. 365. 

Surajah w Dowluh, fall of, vii. 54 ; 
policy of, 59 ; attacks and takes 
the British fort at Calcutta, ib, 

Susknesser, pergunnah of, viii. 100. 

Swift, Dr., a rough satirist, viii. 350. 

Tamerlane, his invasion of Hindoos- 
tan, vii. 50 ; submission of the 
rajahs or princes to, 51 ; frees 
the Hindoos from the capitation- 
(nx,ib. : no barbarian, 52 ; poncy 
puistied during his dynasty, 53 ; 
the Instimtes of, 1 08. 

Tanjorc, revenues of the king ol, 
viii. b'O 

Tantalu.^. *-niertHinment of, vii. 320. 

Tavernirr, die traveller, vii. 114; 
baibasf'iis t related by, 115. 

Tempi'". Luid, viii. 418. 

Thamas k..uh Khan, atrocities per- 
petran <1 l)y, vii. 54. 

Timour the Tartar, Institutes of, 
vii. 497. 

Toleration, A.ct of, viii. 455 ; ideas 
of, 456. 

Townshend, Charles, Esq., letter of 
Mr. Burke to, viii. 451. 

Trade, its ruinous effects in Benfral 
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Tribute, augmentation of, viii. 52. 

Turkey, frontier provinces of, vii. 
454. 

Turks, Emperor of the, vii. 105; 
his powers as a sovereign, 106. 

Tyranny in Rungpore, vii. 185 j the 
nature of, 186. 

Upton, Col., treaty made by, vih 
430, 433, 436. 

Vackiels, agents or attorneys, vii. 
140. 

Vansittart, Mr., vii. 62, 63, 74, 75 ; 
President of Bengal, 80. 

Vattel, on the breach of agreements, 
viii. 10, 

Verelst, Governor, integrity of, vii. 
90,385. ■ ' 

Verrine Orations, instruction derived 
from the, viii. 407. 

Verulam, Lord, vii. 467. 

Virgins, violation of, vii. 189. 

Wallar Jau, Nabob, usurpation of 
his rights, viii. 113. 

War, calamities of, viii. 4G8. 

Watts, Hugh, vii. 69. 

Wealth, enormous, brought from 
India, vii, 17. 

W»'^tmjnster School, a noble semi- 

^UTtryr'vii. 120, 121. 

Wj^elttr, Mr., his death, vii. 163; 
authority of, viii. 32 ; his le i 
on the conduct of the Beguins, 253. 

Whigs, the old and the new, vii. 5. 

Widow, her inheritance seized, vh 

221 . 

i Wilkes, Mr., promise of, viii. 46,3. 

Williams, Captain, orders Mustapha 
Khan, to be beheaded, viii. 143; 

* statement of, 231 ; charges against, 

^ 232. 

Wilmot, Mr., committee of, viii. 
483.' 

Windliam, Mr., ebquent speech of, 
vdi. 508. 

Wisdom, ahva5’'s practical, vii. 1. 

Wives, number of, in the East, viiL 
iiO. 

■WombwelL Mr., CThienec c.f, ylii 
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Women, iiilxuman cruelties towards, 
vii. 19U. 

Woodford, Captain, letter of Mr. 
Burke to.j viii. 475. 

\\'orid, its eniiglitened state, through 
the Christian religion, vii. 58. 

Yatibar-Ali-Kh^n, minister of Mun- 
ny Begum, vii. 332 ; proceedings 
of, viii. 336. 

Young, Arthur, Esq., letter of Mr- 
Burke to, viii. 449, 


Zemindars, thrown into prison by 
Debi Sing, vii. 181 ; mostly wo 
men in that country, 182 ; flight 
of the, 183 ; their extent and 
power in India, 219, 

Zenana, or apartment for wdves, vii. 
440. 

Zeteram 0* Dowla, the Naboh^s un- 
cle, vii. 267 ; alleged forgery of a 
letter from, 357, 
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